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TRUE NATIONAL SERVICE 


It is not to add to the many words which have been published 
on the question of whether voluntary enlistment gives us all the 
fighting men we need that this article is written. That is a 
question on which the opinion of our War Minister must rule ; 
and we who know but little of the hopes and prospects of the 
struggle can hardly do better than leave it in the hands of those 
who have the question to decide; after making it clear to them 
that we are ready to respond to any call they make, and that 
our one desire is to put our whole strength into this fight and 
to bring it, as speedily as may be, to the only end which we or 
they have any right to contemplate. But the question of whether 
a State, in the throes of the greatest struggle in its existence, 
should follow the principle of claiming the services which the 
cause demands, or that of striving to obtain them by persuasion 
and by monetary inducements, has another aspect, which does 
not appear to have received the attention it deserves, and it is to 
this aspect that these pages are devoted. 

It is right that we should think first of how the fight can best 
be won, and that we should subserve all other things to that end : 
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but, when there are two ways open to us, and the one which 
undeniably is the straighter way to this end has not yet been 
taken ; and, when the reasons which stand in the way of taking 
it are founded, one and all, upon considerations of the evils which 
may flow in after-time from the great reversal of policy and of 
principle which is involved, then surely it is right that thought 
should also be given to good which may come in after-time from 
taking now the shorter road. It involves acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that a time can come when a State should claim the ser- 
vice of the people in the people’s cause, and that war’s sacrifice 
is not a thing which should be portioned out upon the principles 
of voluntary taxation, but one which should be distributed upon 
a rough and ready scheme as universal, and as fairly proportionate 
to the powers and resources of the individuals, as can be devised 
in the time that is available. An honest attempt to bring out 
the divergent moral influences of these two principles cannot be 
regarded by any as being open to the charge of harassing those 
who are at the helm. 

Of all the lessons which history teaches there is none which 
stands out in a more clear and convincing form than this fact: 
that a nation which puts its whole soul and energy into a struggle 
of arms emerges therefrom a stronger and a greater nation, even 
though the blood of its best, its bravest, and its noblest sons has 
been poured forth in profusion, even though its material resources 
appear to have been dissipated hopelessly, or even though victory 
has not crowned its efforts. It is only when a nation has been 
completely overwhelmed, and has lost its separate entity, that tt. 
does not come out able to play a higher, and usually a better, 
part in the world’s history. The access of national strength and 
virility, and the growth of the character which tells for national 
greatness, can be traced on the side of victors or of vanquished, 
provided the heart of the people has been put into the struggle. 
Wars waged at the dictation, or for the behoof, of an autocrat or 
of a military caste tell a different tale, and so do civil wars, save 
those which can be classed as wars of liberation. 

It is not only in those much-cited cases—the struggles of 
ancient Greeks against Persian invasion and the earlier wars of 
Rome—that this can be seen. The wars of the Swiss in defence 
of their mountains and valleys, the wars of Holland and of 
America to uphold or to achieve independence, and the war in 
which this country held out to the end against aggressive mili- 
tarism a century ago, are all strong illustrations. The struggle 
between France and Germany in 1870 left in each combatant 
seeds from which greater strength has sprung, albeit in different 
ways: and already it might be shown that the whole-hearted 
efforts of the Boer Republics have, with the help of broad-minded 
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policy on the winning side, given to the world a South African 
nation greater and better than any of the original elements. 

Be the cause what it may, be the result what it may, so long 
as freedom be maintained, war has its rich rewards, as well as 
its griefs and sacrifices, for a people who put their hearts and 
souls into the struggle. And when a wide view is taken of the 
abiding as well as of the transitory results, it becomes clear that 
these rewards are of greater value than any of the spoils and 
conditions which victory can win. War, which can burn out the 
effete and decadent products of luxury and ease, can also inject 
new force and virility into the veins of a nation : but, good as its 
surgery may be, the cauterising and the cutting will simply leave 
a people weaker, if they do not submit themselves body and soul 
to the cure. It is upon the spirit in which a nation throws itself 
into a conflict that much of war’s best recompense depends. 


It is now that we should consider whether we are in the way 
to gain these priceless compensations. Are we meeting the 
stress of war with a willingness to give all that we have to give 
in the nation’s cause? Have we heard the call, and have we 
thrown ourselves into the struggle with that determination to 
win or die, which would make it impossible for us to stop to 
count the cost, or to bargain as to what reward we are to have for 
our services or for the use of our resources? Are we, in short, 
‘a nation at war,’ and are we winning our share in war’s best 
awards? We can answer without hesitation, that many millions 
of the people of this Empire have met war in this spirit; have 
given of their best and given without reserve, thinking first and 
above all of their country’s need. We know also that there are 
many more who are consumed by the desire to help if they can, 
and ready to face great sacrifice for the good cause. Some have 
heard the call, and, in part, we are ‘ a nation at war.’ 

Unfortunately we know that there are other millions—a large 
part, possibly as much as half the population—who have been 
learning to look upon war as a time for harvesting profit or as a 
time when greatly increased wages can be earned. These people 
may be, many of them certainly are, capable of patriotic action : 
they are simply yielding to a temptation which has been put in 
their way, and to which they see others yielding. It is asking 
too much of human nature to expect men voluntarily to abandon 
part of the price they can claim, when others are allowed to take 
full advantage of a system of open bargaining on a market where 
supply has been reduced and demand greatly increased. Some 
few have done so, out of pure patriotism, but to most this potent 
and insidious argument has appealed : ‘ My share in the millions 
which are being squandered is so small that the benefit to the 
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State would be insignificant in comparison with the loss which 
I should suffer.’ Thus producers, merchants, transporters, and 
middlemen continue to make great profits, either directly or 
indirectly at the cost of the nation ; and those whom they employ 
not unnaturally say ‘we must have our share in this war bonus.’ 
Then the prevalent suspicion which reigns in the relations be- 
tween employer and employed gives rise to more and more 
demands for a share in this unknown and often exaggerated 
profit, to discontent, to disputes, and to industrial unrest, which 
are the clearest and the most lamentable proofs that we cannot 
fully claim to be ‘a nation at war.’ 

Experience is teaching us that giving up a share of profit, 
which is obtainable and taken by others, is a harder thing and 
a thing which makes a greater call upon a man’s patriotism than 
the act of voluntarily undertaking to endure the risks and hard- 
ships of war : numbers are eloquent in proof of this strange fact. 
Stranger still is this, when we remember that enlistment means 
for many an abandonment of all share in this harvest, and accept- 
ing the far smaller rewards which are given in a service where 
the principle that there is no room for bargaining in the service 
of the State has been fully recognised and adopted. Surely these 
facts should guide us as to where and how the claim of war 
should be brought home with greater force. Surely it should 
convince us that we are ourselves placing a well-nigh hopeless 
handicap upon our effort to induce all those who should be with 
the colours to make the sacrifice. It shows us at any rate where 
the true spirit of a nation at war is being held back, and where 
other influences are robbing us of much of our share in war's 
compensations. 

Let us compare our own case with that of any other nation 
which is now in the throes of war. It is not given to any to 
prophecy how the map of Europe may be changed, what terri- 
tories may pass to other control, which of the smaller States may 
fail to maintain its independence, what indemnities may be 
exacted, or what other conditions may be included in the terms 
of peace. It is idle, and worse than idle, to speculate upon these 
things while the struggle lasts : our part is to fight on, knowing 
that while we and our brave Allies maintain our set resolves, 
the final issue cannot be in doubt. We can leave to our enemies 
vain talk as to how the spoils of war are to be distributed, or as 
to what are to be the terms of peace; but it needs no prophetic 
vision to see what share the nations are earning in war’s more 
lasting benefits and compensations. 

Glorious France is fighting her war of wars, for that which is 
dearer than life to her men and to her women. These magnificent 
Allies, who are winning from us unbounded admiration, mixed 
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with a love and high regard which we hope will bind us together 
for many a generation, are animated throughout by a willing- 
ness to serve and to sacrifice which has seldom been equalled and 
never surpassed in the history of nations. It is because the French 
people feel through every fibre the claim that is made upon them, 
that they have almost ceased to think of self, that all are ready 
to serve and to accept what reward the State ordains, that dis- 
content or any attempt to hinder the work of war is nipped in 
the bud, and that we see at our side a people, free in the noblest 
sense of the word, united and single-minded, facing enormous 
sacrifice without complaint and vying in their endeavours to do 
good work for their dear country. M. Albert Thomas could 
paint a picture of marked contrast if he chose, but one among 
the many virtues of these brave Allies of ours is, that they love to 
praise that which we do well, and hate to point to that which 
we leave undone or do with less than our full power. 

There is no room for doubt as to the share which France is 
earning in the great rewards which come in war’s grief-stricken 
train. Every virile virtue has developed with such force that, 
whatever her losses and her sacrifices may be, whatever the 
burdens which the War may leave her to bear, she is certain to 
come forth from the fire a stronger and a greater nation. Every 
enervating influence has gone, all that was effete or decadent has 
been swept away, the good grain has sprung up and choked the 
tares. It is not because France had compulsory service before 
the War, while we had not, that these great differences exist : 
we shall be far nearer to the truth if we say—it is because the 
claim of country and of freedom has come home to her children 
as it has not yet to ours. y 

Of our other Allies we believe that most of this might be said 
with truth. We know that they are ‘ nations at war,’ gaining in 
different measure the true and lasting rewards which whole- 
hearted efforts win. And this is also true of our enemies, for if we 
look fairly at the spirit exhibited by their peoples we cannot 
fail to see that their hearts are in the fight. It matters not how 
wrong their cause, or how great the crime which brought about 
the War; while they are blind to all but their country’s need, 
while they have their backs to the wall, and while they are ready 
to face any sacrifice rather than defeat, they too are taking deep 
draughts of war’s invigorating breath, and gaining what will tell 
for success in the future contests of peace. They are not half 
at war and half aloof; and it is full time that we put aside any 
thoughts or hopes about hatred of Prussian militarism asserting 
itself in those provinces where instincts of freedom survive. It 
is better that we should look squarely at our own case, and see 
whether we are taking war in a spirit as truly national. 
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Let us be brave enough to admit that we are heartily 
ashamed of that cry of ‘ business as usual ’ and in a lesser degree 
of that other cry ‘war upon German trade.’ These are not 
tokens of the spirit in which a nation should prepare itself to 
engage in the greatest struggle in its history, to fight in defence 
of its freedom, in defence of the freedom of others, and in the 
cause of right against an enemy whose entire effort for a 
generation has been devoted to preparing for the treacherous 
onslaught, whose sense of honour, spirit of humanity and civilisa- 
tion have gone under before the primitive lust for conquest, for 
spoils, and for ‘glory.’ It is because we entered upon the 
struggle with those thoughts of ‘ business as usual’ that we now 
find ourselves loaded down by the results of the false effort to 
maintain the principles of peace-time economics under the stress 
of war, and to obtain by bargaining, persuading, and piling on 
monetary inducements that which other nations have elected to 
claim of the people in the people’s cause. It is for that reason 
that we pay about three times as much as they for every class of 
service that is rendered to the nation. It is through it, far more 
than from any other cause, that cost of living has advanced. It 
is this backwardness in grasping what are war’s real demands 
which is bringing us slowly but surely to a point where the limits 
of economic endurance may claim a change of policy. 

It is not among those who are allowed to exploit their country’s 
need for private gain that war will exert its purifying influences. 
It is not where the people bargain as to the services they will 
render that a nation gains from war virility, strength of character, 
or any of the attributes which enable it to fill a higher or a better 
place among the nations. .To take a lower standpoint, it is not 
thus that our industrial elements, either employers or employed, 
will emerge from the struggle equipped to succeed in the markets 
of the world, nor is it thus that we can hope to maintain and to 
increase the prosperity which would enable us to bear lightly the 
burdens of taxation which this colossal War will impose. 


The material and practical effects which flow from these moral 
influences, and from these differences of spirit in which the 
nations throw themselves into war, are such as to claim attention. 
There is the immediate and very urgent question of the strain 
which is placed upon our economic endurance by allowing bar- 
gaining and monetary inducement to be the means whereby the 
State obtains the services which are needed in the nation’s cause, 
while our enemies, as well as our Allies, act upon the principle 
that such service can be claimed, and that there is no room for 
bargaining when the State needs all, and more than all, that the 
market can supply. This is the reason why we pay af treble rate 
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and spend upon our military effort about as much as, if not 
more than, Germany is spending. Allied with this is the imme- 
diate question of whetlier we are not prolonging the War, if not 
actually bringing the issue into risk, by letting our enemies gain 
heart from the knowledge that we are thus squandering our 
resources. 

Of greater importance to the future is the question of how 
we shall be equipped to start the long struggle against the dead 
weight of debt that war leaves in its wake. If our industrial 
prosperity continues and increases as of old, we shall bear it 
lightly enough, even though it brings our annual budgets to four 
or five times what they were when this century began. But, 
if we continue to take war in the spirit in which large sections 
of the community are taking it, we shall start upon this long 
period of financial burdens in far different case from that in 
which we faced it a hundred years ago. Our productive industries 
will have the handicap of a falsely generated expectation of 
impossible wage, as well as the handicap of abnormal taxation. 
A large part of the people will, during war, have been enjoying 
an affluence far above that which they had in the best years of 
our prosperity or can ever hope to have again. We know that 
the leading trade unions have passed resolutions to fight for 
the maintenance of war bonus wages when war is over. Surely 
it is now, when the claim of sacrifice can be backed by all the 
force of an appeal to patriotism and to martial spirit, and not 
when peace has come and raised new hopes, that their minds 
should be prepared for what has to come. Our industries will 
start upon the contests of the future grievously handicapped even 
in relation to those of our enemies, unless we allow war to 
breathe its purifying and invigorating influence through the 
lungs of the whole nation, and to sweep away the baleful concep- 
tion that on the offers which the nation has had to make in its 
time of need can be founded a claim to greater profit or to greater 
wage, either now or hereafter. 

Tn the early days of war the enemy gibes about ‘ mercenary’ 
levies left us wholly unmoved, because we felt that a nation has 
more cause to be proud of an army of volunteers than of an army 
of conscripts. Thus their taunts struck us as childish nonsense, 
or as evidences of anger and jealousy at the success which had 
already attended our call for willing fighters; and quite recently 
we have let their exhibition of our recruiting posters pass as a 
foolish demonstration of spite. But perhaps we should have done 
better to think whether there might not be a germ of truth in 
the idea which underlies the enemy’s conceptions in regard to 
this matter. Here, as in other cases, we can learn the truth 
in a far better and surer way by turning to our Allies and appre- 
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ciating what are their conceptions : these true friends sometimes 
say to us, gently and in a manner which removes all risk of 
hurt, ‘Is it altogether suitable to the occasion and to the dignity 
of so great and patriotic a nation to have these many appeals 
exhibited in your cities?’ Let us ask ourselves fairly, which is 
the sounder national spirit, that of France (to take the nearest 
and best-known case), where nearly all who are of age and capacity 
to bear arms go forth in their country’s cause according to the 
will of the people, or that of England, where about half of them 
go forth. Surely it is not possible now for anyone to suggest 
that there is less willingness to fight and, if need be, die for 
the cause, or less spirit of freedom, under their flag than under 
ours. And we cannot afford to ignore the fact that we offer 
much greater rewards: whether we take the payments to the 
men or the allowances to their families, our scales will be found 
to be about three times as high as those of our Allies. A 50 per 
cent. or even a 75 per cent. excess might be necessary on account 
of difference in the normal standard of life or in the actual cost 
of living; but the rest must be attributed to the difference of 
spirit in which they and we have entered upon war. They have 
few cases in which the call has not carried with it loss of income, 
we have many in which enlistment has meant great increase in 
the family receipts.’ It is not to be assumed that these monetary 
inducements were necessary to the success of our voluntary 
enlistment, or that they told more than patriotism, or more than 
the desire to play a part in this fight of fights; the figures prove 
that the offer of higher pay cannot have operated in more than 
about a tithe of the cases, and that sacrifice has been the rule, 
not the exception—in very many cases this sacrifice has been 
great. 

On the industrial side this great contrast stands out more 
even than on the military. Our rates of pay have risen until 
they have reached a level at least three times as high as those 
which prevail in France or Italy. There the peace-time rates are 
still accepted with little or no variation, although the rise in the 
cost of living has been about as great; there strikes have been 
unknown since war began, and no men dream of rules which 
would operate to restrict the output of that which the nation 
needs. We have actually recognised ‘war profit’ in our legis- 


1 These occur chiefly where the men are married; and, as a matter of fact, 
our scales have been such as to bring an undue proportion of married men 
into the fighting line: to them the offers have far exceeded the sums which 
were being earned in agriculture or in any of the lower grades of industrial 
or commercia! employment. There must be two hundred thousand wives at least 
who are receiving more than tlie families ever had before in the time when 
the keep and clothing of the husbands were items in their little budgets, and 
there are many who are getting double or more than double the former wage. 
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lation, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer expects to be able to 
assess for taxation no less than sixty millions of it in the year, 
after allowing very material margins over peace profit to remain 
untaxed ; and he makes this estimate knowing full well that no 
system of taxation can cover all, or nearly all, of that which 
should really be classed as war profit. This estimate, be it noted, 
relates to the excess profit of the masters : it does not touch the 
increased earnings of the workers—a far greater total, distributed 
among @ much greater number. 

It is not to weaker patriotism that this marked difference 
should be attributed. Our men, and certainly our women too, 
would do as much for England, if the call came to them as it 
hascome in France. But, while any of that spirit which inspired 
us to talk of ‘ business as usual’ survives, the masters will bargain 
for their price, and the men will say ‘We must have our share.’ 
On the one side war is regarded as a time when claim for service 
or for sacrifice may come, on the other side many still retain the 
idea that freedom of contract must be maintained even when the 
nation is at grips with fate, and from this springs the conception 
that private gain may march side by side with national strain. 


Many are the ways in which these moral influences tell in 
regard to our future. The respect of our Allies is a thing which 
it behoves us to win and to hold. The love and the good opinion 
of our children overseas are things upon which our Empire rests. 
Our Allies are ready to regard us in the light in which we have 
chosen to pose—as a nation who have entered into this contest 
in the cause of justice, in defence of the rights of a weaker 
nation to whom we were bound by solemn pledge, and in noble 
disregard of the insular position and naval power which made it 
possible for us to remain aloof. Not so our blunt Colonial sons : if 
anything were wanted to make us drop pernicious dogmas and 
feel shame that we have harboured them so long, it might be 
found in the rough comments in which some of them indulge. 
We cannot allow even men of our own blood to say ‘I’m damned 
if I’d have come to fight for the old country if I’d known how 
some of you were taking this War, and what a lot of dirty skulks 
there are among you.’ 

There is truth in the claim that we regarded our honour as a 
nation when Belgium appealed to our plighted word. There is 
more truth in the claim (of which we have spoken much less) 
that we felt through our bones in those few crowded days that 
we could not sit by and see innocent France made to bow to the 
will of an insolent and ruthless aggressor—France to whom we 
were bound by moral ties well-nigh as strong, though of character 
less defined. We know how much these were the dominant 
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chords in the chorus of approval with which the decision of the 
4th of August 1914 was greeted. But all that is far behind us; 
now we know, as we knew but little then, that we are engaged in 
a struggle in which our all is at stake, just as truly as is the 
case with France, if indeed it be not more our case than hers, 
There is no vestige left of reason why we should not be in it body 
and soul as she is. 

It may be that the greater claims which the naval and the 
industrial sides are making upon us make it right that we should 
send a somewhat smaller proportion of our men to the land front. 
It may even be that if is incumbent upon us to keep larger numbers 
engaged in maintaining our industries in order to bear the heavier 
share of the financial burden which falls upon us. But, in regard 
to the call ‘ all must help now in one way or in another,’ there 
is no excuse for any difference ; and, while we fail to hear it, we 
are, in part at least, outside the sphere of those great moral 
influences which bring war’s recompense. 


The contention of this article is that the nation would gain 
far more than it could lose from a bold pronouncement that the 
time has come when the help of all must be claimed, and that 
the State can no longer admit the right to bargain in the nation’s 
service. To many, who (like the present writer) have always 
been opposed to conscription, this claim appears as the proper 
complement to voluntary service in time of peace; and as the 
very antithesis of commitment to compulsory service in after- 
time. It does not necessarily involve forcing men to fight, or 
abandoning the advantages of an army composed wholly of willing 
fighters, or the proud hope that we may be able to say, when this 
War is over, that England sent to the front none but volunteers; 
for it may well be that calling upon those who are fitted to give 
service in the time of their country’s need, and are not already 
employed for their country’s good, would provide the desired 
number of soldiers, even if a right to choose between joining the 
fighting forces and other service were given to the men of military 
age. Itis more than probable that it would be necessary to limit 
this privilege of choosing khaki in preference to the uniform of 
the industrial army. 

We can respect the reasons which deter Ministers from 
adopting compulsory military service when voluntary enlistment 
has done so much : and we can have nothing but gratitude, trust, 
and admiration for the man who bade us regard the struggle as 
one which would last three years, when others talked and thought 
of months, and boldly multiplied by ten our estimate of the force 
we should have to send across the seas. It is for him to judge 
what war demands, for us to give him what he asks. Our part 
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is to let our Ministers know that we can respond to any claim 
in the true spirit of a nation at war, and that we do not expect 
to be paid at rates which no exchequer can hope to maintain 
when it may well be that victory will not be ours until the 
depletion of his fighting ranks has made the enemy give back. 
It is for them, not us, to judge what hope there is of bringing 
this War to its only end by ways more speedy: it is for us to 
make them feel that claiming the help of all would not, despite 
any counsels to the contrary, overstrain our patriotism or create 
a need for martial law. 

If we could not rise to meet the darkening cloud as we have 
risen in days gone by, what our place would be in the after-time 
would be writ upon the wall. But never have the people of this 
Empire failed to respond to the call of patriotism, still less to the 
call which comes in the sacred name of freedom. The way that 
this call points is the short, sure way to victory—the way of a 
people who put their backs to the wall and say ‘ This thing shall 
be done and the quicker it be done the better, therefore we will 
put our whole heart into it. Our enemies are doing this according 
to their lights, Lut we will show them how it should be done.’ No 
truer words have been spoken than those which our Minister of 
Munitions used, when he scouted the fear that there are any 
classes among us who would resist the call, if the call be made. 
He said he had yet to meet the men who would do this thing. 
Some paltry bands of ‘ cranks’ might try to raise their protests, 
but their puny voices would be drowned in the great wave of joy 
and patriotism with which the call would be greeted. 

The hearts of the people are true : we all love our country well, 
and freedom is to us the breath of life. All that is needed is 
that the call should come, as it has come to France, and that we 
should be made to know, without room for doubt, what we have 
got at stake. After viewing war as some of us have been allowed 
to do for fifteen months, there may be need for assurances that 
the claim for service or for sacrifice will be meted out to all with 
rough-and-ready justice, and for clear conviction that no man will 
be made to work for the profit of another. The examples of 
Ministers giving up parts of their salaries while war lasts, of 
Members of Parliament voting away their allowances, and of 
public servants yielding up a fair share of their incomes, would 
go further than any words to bring the people to accept the 
claim in the spirit which wins war’s greatest recompense. 

There may be some who think that we are so far entangled in 
the web of war profit, and that the minds of many are so far 
estranged from the conception of financial sacrifice as a com- 
panion of war, that the call would be met by something little 
short of civil strife. There may be others who think that what is 
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possible during war time in other countries is not possible with 
us, and regard only the administrative difficulties of the problem. 
We do not need to trouble about these fears or these difficulties ; 
they would vanish, or be swept away, if the call rang out and 
the heart of the people responded. When this time comes (and 
God speed its advent), we will brush aside those who fear to excite 
the opposition of the bargainers and the profit-seekers, those who 
are blind to the injustice done to men who love their country more 
than gain and freedom more than life, and those who are deaf to 
the cry which now goes up from a nation ready for any sacrifice. 


A. Carson ROBERTS. 





A FRENCH VIEW OF ANGLO-FRENCH 
RELATIONS 


NoTHING is more pleasant for a Frenchman to record at the 
present moment than the excellent opinion held by Englishmen 
concerning France. No discordant note isheard. Eminent men, 
writers of great talent, who formerly entertained regrettable 
prejudices against us, now express in enthusiastic terms their 
admiration for ‘ France at war.’ Times and people have changed : 
C'est la guerre ! 

French opinion is equally friendly towards England. For 
many years past it has felt an inclination, more and more irre- 
sistible, in that direction. King Edward had attracted in France 
lively and deep sympathies: he enjoyed there popularity with- 
outa shadow. The French people is persuaded that the influence 
of Edward the Seventh was exerted most powerfully in 
favour of a rapprochement between the two nations, and it was 
thanks to the existence of that happy disposition of public senti- 
ment that the French Government was able to proceed without 
apprehension to the settlement of those petty subjects of dispute 
which provoked between the two countries incessant friction and 
even deplorable conflict. 

The great artificer of the Entente Cordiale in France, 
M. Delcassé, devoted himself to this work with a clear-sightedness 
and tenacity which cannot be too highly applauded. He had 
only been for a short time at the Foreign Office. when suddenly 
the incident of Fashoda occurred, and on him devolved the duty 
of settling a difficulty for which he was in no way personally 
responsible. Moreover, the tactful and courteous conduct of the 
English Commander—who has since become Lord Kitchener— 
had prevented acrimony and rendered more easy the pourparlers 
of the two Governments in spite of the nervous tension of public 
opinion in both countries. At the end of the interview in the 
course of which the incident was definitely closed, M. Delcassé 
expressed to the British Ambassador a hope that in the future no 
difficulties of the kind would arise between England and France. 
From that day forward he pursued with success the realisation of 
that hope ; he consolidated the Entente Cordiale, which has saved 
France from German invasion by sea and which will save the 
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British Empire at the same time from future and inevitable 
attack by the German Empire, seeing that victory in the present 
War would render the latter in a short time far more formidable 
even than it is at this moment. 

All occasions of dispute being eliminated, there remained no 
obstacle to reciprocal esteem and lasting political agreement, 
accepted on both sides with equal good will. At the moment 
German aggression has united the two countries more closely; 
English and French have passed from rapprochement to alliance, 
and from alliance to fraternal collaboration on the field of battle. 

This friendship arises for each of the two nations from slightly 
different causes. At bottom are to be found reasons of interest 
and reasons of sentiment; of interest certainly, and quite legiti- 
mate interest, which it would be both puerile and stupid to pre- 
tend to ignore. We can modify, without distorting, the reflection 
of Rochefoucault (who knew what he was talking about) and say 
that the actions of nations, like those of men, are merged finally 
in interest, as rivers in the sea. Nations exist as much by reason 
of political and economical interests as by their traditions and 
their history. These act and react upon one another in the most 
intimate manner. 

France perceived clearly why she must form an inevitable 
rapprochement with England. Was not England her best cus- 
tomer, buying from her two fifths of her products? To this positive 
reason may be added a large number of others, which have been 
enumerated and fully studied by economists and competent 
specialists. Besides, the industrial and commercial activity of 
England contained no menace to France ; the two nations might 
be competitors, rivals even, without becoming (or rarely) an- 
tagonists ; they might exhibit equal emulation in expanding their 
world-wide commerce without finding themselves in conflict, 
because they offer in the markets products designed for different 
customers. And one may also add that if a French merchant 
entered into competition with his English colleague in respect 
of the same product for the same customer, they did not have 
recourse for the purpose of capturing custom to disloyal methods. 
Their German rivals did so, as is proved by many scandals, not 
to speak of particular instances, furnished by personal experience, 
but unknown to the general public. (If certain States of South 
America held a serious inquiry into the methods followed by the 
firm of Krupp for obtaining the right to supply war material, 
we should witness a sickening disclosure of rascalities. The 
prevarications, malpractices, and briberies, of which these bar- 
gains were the occasion, were favoured by the diplomatic 
representatives of Germany who became accomplices in the 
frauds.) 
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France knew that the economic competition of England, how- 
ever active and powerful, would always be honourable and 
courteous : she had no reason in such competition for suspicion 
or alarm. Nor had she any reason to fear disquieting political 
ambition. ‘The British Empire had become fixed within fairly 
definite limits: it may be said that geographically it threatened 
noone. The Imperialist agitation of twenty years ago had sub- 
sided spontaneously after the South African War; the Mother 
Country had no covetous desires: her sole wish was to develop 
peacefully her industrial and commercial relations with the 
Dominions and the Colonies, and to draw closer the political bonds 
which held together the Empire, of which the constituent parts 
are scattered over the surface of the globe. 

In no part of the world, and in Europe less than anywhere, 
could France be apprehensive of British menace. For her own 
part, satisfied with her Colonial possessions, she menaced no one, 
and was actuated by the same desire for peace to organise and 
develop the countries which she had ranged under her flag. Peace ! 
It can never be adequately insisted upon, how greatly France 
and England desired peace, and with what sincerity! Perhaps 
the majority of Englishmen even imagined that peace was de- 
finitely established, at least among the nations of old Europe, 
and that henceforth nothing could occur to compromise it. It 
was difficult to believe there would ever be a ruler mad enough 
and criminal enough to unloose a catastrophe. Almost all those 
who speculated on the subject with any imagination pictured such 
horrors, such massacres, and economic disasters so terrible that 
the very magnitude of the consequences led one to conclude 
against their probability. 

Confiding in her strength, sure of the solidity of the bonds 
which united the various parts of her Empire, and never doubting 
the security of her insular position while she possessed guarantees 
in the power of her Fleet, England refused to admit the possibility 
of such a war, since she sought to quarrel with no one and made 
no pretensions to hegemony. She had no other ambition than 
to maintain freedom of trade throughout the world, and by this 
freedom Germany profited at the expense often of the country 
which guaranteed it. 

This was England’s cardinal mistake: that she did not per- 
ceive the German peril. .No doubt her excuses are excellent : 
she can point to the loyalty of her intentions, the frankness of 
her policy, her fidelity to the principles of liberty, which have 
made her the oldest.of democracies. But did it not show a want 
of perspicacity on her part to persist in this attitude? It is 
much to her credit, assuredly, that she judged the German methods 
tobe unworthy of her, that she never departed from those honour- 
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able traditions of which she has such good reason to be proud, 
None the less did the Germans profit by this blindness and took 
no offence at this contempt. The Teutonic commercial traveller 
pocketed affronts along with his orders. He knew that thege 
rebuffs would only be for a time; he told himself that by ‘sweep- 
ing up orders in the free markets of the world he was ousting 
competitors and helping to enrich the Vaterland and to increase 
its power. He was promised that a day was at hand when, 
thanks to his indefatigable activity and his sacrifices of proper 
pride, the Vaterland would be strong enough to crush its neigh- 
bours, annex their countries, impose on them ruinous indemni- 
ties, and conditions of peace which would subjugate them from 
the economic point of view, as had been done by the Treaty of 
Frankfort in the case of France. 

If Germany obstinately pursued her military preparations and 
increased her naval power, she also undertook with equally resolute 
assiduity the conquest of the markets of the world. It must be 
conceded that her efforts were astonishingly coherent. Having 
rejected as useless impediments the moral notions which have 
been the safeguard of- humanity, Germany assembled all her 
forces, all her thoughts, all her intellectual and material resources 
for the realisation of an ambition which was characterised by 
the grossest and most impatient utilitarianism. 

Every resource was mobilised to attain her end. The mili- 
tary and naval power of Germany had for a long time no other 
réle than that of sustaining the prestige so easily acquired 
through the incapacity of Napoleon the Third and the treachery 
of Bazaine. By every means the Germans exploited this pres- 
tige ; they féted boisterously the capitulation of Sedan, fostered 
their national arrogance by constant reminders of their success, 
and set themselves to keep the memory of it alive in the minds 
of other nations, with the natural consequence of preventing the 
vanquished from forgetting. Have they ever ceased to boast of 
their wretched victories over the always-beaten Austrians and 
over the worn-out and impotent Napoleon the Third? They 
are always asking why they are so detested in the world. The 
contempt which they excite is easily explained: in the history 
of noble nations the conquerors have always triumphed with 
modesty, have never hesitated to offer a hand to the adversary, 
and have been careful not to humiliate him by recalling his defeat. 

Many a time in the course of centuries, and for long periods, 
English and French have settled their quarrels arms in hand; 
they have fought one another bravely, furiously, desperately, but 
with a courtesy which never failed. The annals of our struggles 
abound in episodes where French ‘ gentilshommes ’ and English 
‘gentlemen’ rivalled one another in chivalrous courtesy. The 
conquered bore no rancour against his fortunate adversary, who 
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paid homage to his bravery and refrained from presumptuously 
vaunting his advantage. Mutual respect existed between them, 
and thus the antagonists of yesterday could without loss of self- 
respect become the allies of to-morrow. But no nation can 
without lowering itself associate with Prussianised Germany. 
The diplomatic representatives of Germany were not content 
to watch over the political interests of their country. Apart 
from the fact that they abused the confidence extended to their 
office by becoming agents of espionage, they made the most un- 
ceasing efforts to expand German trade. In whatever country 
might shelter them, close relations were always established 
between the diplomat and the trader, who allied themselves for 
the triumph of national interests and became accomplices in the 
disreputable business of spying. 

At home systematic tuition inculcated upon a naturally 
arrogant people the conviction of its superiority. All were en- 
rolled in the service of the future Deutschtum; the village 
schoolmaster and the decorated university professor, the humble 
vicar of the parish and the dignitary of the Church taught not 
so much the charitable doctrine of Christ as the haughty pre- 
tensions of Deutschland iiber Alles. God Himself was annexed 
to the Empire ; He became a German god, unser Gott, of whom 
the Kaiser became the confidant—at once Mahomet and Pope. 
This deity was bound to render exclusive protection to the pious 
and virtuous subjects of the Kaiser, who are the salt of the earth 
and deliciae generis humani. Being without sufficient sense of 
humour to smile at such nonsense and to reduce their self- 
esteem to just proportions, the German people as a whole swal- 
lowed with gaping mouths these dangerous extravagances, until 
collective madness resulted in the fervid crisis which brought 
about war. 

Can it be said that this War took us both by surprise? In a 
certain sense, yes; for it must be admitted that, even while 
making preparations for it, we hardly expected it. That is the 
most surprising fact of all. No one in ‘France or England had 
followed closely enough the evolution of Pan-Germanic feeling 
to anticipate dormant opinion; no one had revealed in its en- 
tirety or in detail the audacious dream of German Imperialism. 
Everyone recognised the possibility of a war, everywhere existed 
the fear of seeing it break out, and almost everywhere was the 
same refusal to regard it as imminent. The burden of arma- 
ments was crushing the nations of Europe, with the result that 
in every nation there was uneasiness, which provoked the gravest 
internal disorders ; the enormous sums annually absorbed by the 
Budgets in military and naval expenses made impossible those 
national improvements that social developments demanded. For 
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a long time it was asserted that these armaments were the surest 
guarantees that peace would not be disturbed; but this period, 
when the fallacious theory of armed peace might seem admissible, 
soon passed and few were those who were able to see it. 

Germany continued to increase her armaments beyond plausible 
limits ; she undertook the creation of a war-fleet which should 
equal that of the strongest Power. It was no longer anxiety for 
territorial security which induced her to create so formidable an 
army nor the desire of protecting her coasts which made her 
build such a number of naval squadrons. All this was necessary 
that she might realise on the appointed day her mad dream of 
German hegemony, of subjugating nations and races beneath the 
Teutonic yoke. She was not assuring for herself legitimate de- 
fence, but preparing for aggression, while she administered 
clever doses of hypocritical assurances, pacific assertions, and 
arrogant threats of war. 

In the course of the last ten years the Kaiser multiplied his 
threatening words and gestures. German policy became quarrel- 
some and troublesome. English, French, and Russian diplomats 
were obliged to perform miracles of skill to resist Teutonic 
claims, and to oppose rascally tricks with courteous disdain and a 
firmness that gave no excuse for a conflict. 

Now, in the light of events of the last fifteen months, we 
understand that these efforts were bound to be futile—that, 
according to the French popular expression, the German idea 
was merely reculer pour mieux sauter. Germany was advancing 
inexorably towards war. No sudden stroke of madness drove 
her to it; no intolerable provocation nor the imperious obligation 
of defending herself impelled her to action; no! war was within 
the compass of her plans, and all her efforts had this for their 
end. Every German activity had been co-ordinated with a view 
to the supremacy of Deutschland, and this supremacy could 
only be imposed by arms, for, however arrogant they might be, 
the Germans had need of but small clairvoyance to perceive that 
the other nations would not accept by persuasion the dogma of 
German superiority or submission to this race of self-styled 
masters. 

The admirable strength of their organisation for success can- 
not be denied. Germany still boasts greatly of her organisation ; 
she wishes to see in it the proof that she has reached a higher 
grade of evolution than other nations, who have remained at the 
stage of individual effort. And, drunk with pride at having 
stated this pretended phenomenon, she proceeds to declare that 
other nations are inferior and incapable of entering this sphere 
of perfection : without thinking for an instant of inviting them 
by example and precept to join her, she pronounces sentence 
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of death on them in case of resistance, and in case of submission 
reserves for them a state of slavery. It is quite simple: there is 
no escape from the lot assigned to us by the chosen people of the 
‘good, old Teutonic god.’ 

Thanks to her organisation, which one could sincerely admire 
without being obliged to envy it to the point of self-application, 
Germany had reached a point in economic development at which 
she would have been wise to wait for profits, such as war can 
now no longer give her. In each branch of activity she had 
known how to put direction in the hands of specialists and com- 
petent chiefs. To co-ordinate more closely her material efforts, 
men’s minds were disciplined, broken in to obedience, subordi- 
nated to a hierarchy. The immense machine revolved with 
passive docility under the rigorous domination of militarism, 
which had contaminated all civil life and left no room for any 
inclination towards independence or freedom. The whole system 
took orders from chiefs who were men of business, practical 
persons, with no other preoccupation than the complete 
‘efficiency’ of that particular part of the machinery which it 
was their business to see properly contributory in the total work- 
ing of the machine. Parliament had no influence on Govern- 
ment ; its votes could not upset a Ministry, and it was not enough 
to be an eloquent barrister or a crafty politician to become a 
Minister and lightly assume responsibilities from which even 
men conscious of competence justly shrink. The Press—how- 
ever emancipated it might dare to show itself—never departed 
from a healthy prudence, to which authority would, in case of 
carelessness, have bluntly recalled it. No; Germany is no Land 
of Cockaigne for barristers, politicians, or presumptuous jour- 
nalists. Since the War began, men of words and of the pen have 
been invited to join in chorus with everyone else, or else to remain 
silent : nothing has been allowed to annoy the men of action who 
have difficulties to solve which cannot be imagined without con- 
siderable effort. It is probably because her affairs of State are 
managed by men of action that Germany, frustrated of what she 
believed would be an easy victory, has contrived with such in- 
credible success to hold in check the armies of the Allies, more 
numerous than her own. It is because the leaders of the German 
nation are not forced to prevaricate, to bother themselves about 
diplomatic Notes and considerations of legality, that they are able 
to impose upon certain neutrals, fairly indifferent to the sacro- 
sanct principles of international law and to respect for treaties. 

This unanimous willingness to contribute to the total effort, 
this cohesion, this agreement under a discipline against which 
no one dares to rebel, explain the formidable resistance against 
which the Allies fling themselves with equal obstinacy. This is 
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a point, perhaps, on which not enough stress is laid either in 
France or England. So far from disparaging the value and 
practical efficacy of German organisation so powerfully co- 
ordinated, it would be well both now and in the future to intro- 
duce amongst ourselves a system adapted to national tempera- 
ment but working with the same efficacy. 

This is not the time for criticism or for recrimination. Errors 
and faults have inevitably been committed : remedies have been 
found as far as possible for their consequences, and it would 
simply be committing a fresh fault to waste time in useless dia- 
tribes against the guilty, who acted, as they believed, for the best. 
The important thing is to renounce mischievous habits and to 
attempt new methods. 

In democratic countries nothing is done without Parlia- 
mentary debates—that is, without speeches. Now who so well 
able to deliver a speech as your professional barrister? There 
are some very eloquent and very capable barristers, but they all, 
more or less, sin by the defects of their professional qualities. 
What does a barrister do when you entrust a case to him? He 
studies his brief, collects his evidence and suitable arguments; 
he then pleads before the judge. His business is to present a 
case, not according to the strict exigencies of truth but in such a 
way and in such a light as will most probably induce the judge 
to favour him and be ill-disposed towards his opponent. To ensure 
success the barrister comments on the letter of the law, dis- 
cusses interpretations, invokes precedents, and confuses the ques- 
tion at issue as he pleases, in order that the judge may lose 
himself and assent to his (the barrister’s) conclusions. For, after 
all this fine work, the barrister can only suggest conclusions, 
while the judge decides, takes responsibility, and is, in short, the 
man of action. The barrister is badly served by his profession 
for the active part which members of a Government must assume; 
being accustomed to deal with past facts he has little prevision 
of the future; at a moment when acts are needed, he thinks he 
has done all that is required by pouring out a flood of words. 

In democratic countries where barristers are in a majority in 
Parliament and in the counsels of the Government a peculiar 
situation exists. ‘They plead before public opinion the very case 
which public opinion has entrusted to them : thus they make of 
the public at once a judge and a party to the suit. As the public 
is greatly embarrassed at finding itself in such a position but yet 
flattered by the deference shown, it affects a magnanimous atti- 
tude, and replies ‘ All right! We are agreed. Tell me what I 
must do, show me what road to take.’ Our barristers are thus 
forced back to the wall and compelled to give judgmment—that is, to 
take a decision; in other words, to act. Immediately they pro- 
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ceed to weigh the pros and the cons, to prevaricate, to dabble in 
compromise, and, since events will not wait, they soon find them- 
selves confronted with accomplished fact. The Germans do not 
make use of such a system, and they are wise. 

In France and England public opinion has not been domes- 
tiquée. It expects to be informed, it claims to exercise control 
and to be heard when it criticises, so that the leaders of the 
nation are obliged to take into account its wishes and its will. 
To express itself it has the Press, which is not the obsequious 
servant of brutal power, but may refuse to obey the orders of 
despotic masters. A journal which, on this side of the Channel 
or the other, should make itself the abject flunkey of passing 
authority, would lose its readers and founder in a sea of contempt. 
Neither English nor French would consent for a moment to be 
stuffed with those indigestible morsels with which German 
agencies and newspapers nourish the dull herd of the Boche 
community. 

There is perhaps no Press in the world which has at its dis- 
posal so much power as the British Press, and certainly there 
is none which exercises power with more scrupulous honour. 
Whether it makes opinion or merely reflects it matters little for 
my purpose, and the only fact which I wish to be kept in view 
is that the Press is the inevitable intermediary between governors 
and governed. The sentiment of individual liberty is so deeply 
rooted in the English character that it has become its most salient 
trait. ‘We obtain what we wish by persuasion and we should 
obtain nothing by coercion,’ was said to me the other day by a 
personage whose high position authorised him to express an 
opinion. Here you have a problem of national psychology to 
which a foreigner must give much attention before pronouncing 
the least judgment on England. 

In France the People expresses its ideas and formulates its 
criticism, but as soon as the majority of the electorate has sent 
to Parliament a majority of representatives elected on a certain 
programme this programme will assuredly be carried out. In 
England something more than a majority is necessary : you must 
have almost unanimity. The Government cannot afford the risk 
of taking apparently energetic decisions unless it is absolutely 
sure that it will meet with no resistance. A law may even be 
carried by a small majority in Parliament, but it will not be 
enforced unless its execution raises no difficulty. A fault of that 
kind committed by a Government costs it dear as a rule, and 
is often irreparable. The Government is absolutely unarmed 
against the least resistance. 

When a law has been passed in France by the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate, when such a law has been signed by 
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the President of the Republic and countersigned by the proper 
Minister, it becomes executable from one end to the other of 
French territory. All the representatives of public powers are 
bound to render aid and assistance to those charged with apply- 
ing it. Administrative power in France is formidable, and can 
in every case count on the support of armed force: cedit engis 
calamo! Its services are centralised in Paris, and by a series of 
connected and solid links it reaches to the smallest community 
in France, passing through prefects, sub-prefects, mayors, and 
extending to the very humblest garde champétre. A mayor, 
though elected by municipal councillors, who themselves have 
been elected by their fellow citizens, though emanating from 
universal suffrage is before all the administrator of his com- 
munity : for this reason, whether he be at the head of a large town 
or a village, he is invested with administrative powers delegated 
to him by the central administration. It falls to him to see that 
existing laws are respected and to apply new ones; for that pur- 
pose he is furnished with necessary prerogatives ; he disposes of 
the local police—gendarmes, guardians of the peace, and gardes 
champétres. If the town under his administration contains a 
garrison, he can, in the case of grave conflict or of a rising, 
requisition troops. On the other hand, if he refuse to execute 
orders given by the central power and transmitted through the 
prefect and sub-prefect, the Minister of the Interior is quite at 
liberty to suspend him, revoke him, or replace him by one of his 
deputies, also elected by their colleagues. 

In England there is no general administration at all except 
that which is charged with the collection of taxes and of customs; 
with these exceptions administration is everywhere local; the 
Government does not control it, has no orders to give it, or, if 
it issue any which are not obeyed, it has no sanction to repress 
lack of discipline. Mayors are personages whose functions are 
largely honorific and whose authority is very limited. The 
Government is then actually disarmed ; it has no power to make 
its decisions respected, to exercise any constraint. The English 
people refuses on any pretext to hear mentioned anything which 
looks like a restriction of its liberties, an encroachment on its 
independence. All appearance must carefully be avoided of im- 
posing on it something for which it has not asked ; any law issued 
as @ surprise, or with insufficient consultation of public opinion, 
provokes by that very fact inflexible opposition, however neces- 
sary or reasonable it may be. There are examples of laws pre- 
maturely promulgated which had to be abandoned, but which 
independent local authorities applied on their own initiative 
shortly afterwards, as soon as their utility was recognised. 

The Government of England is beset with difficulties of which 
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the French Government has no knowledge. An English Minister 
must always seem to follow public opinion, or at least he must 
be careful not to legislate without its collaboration in some more 
or less direct and effective way; any appearance of domineering 
must be avoided. The government of the English people re- 
quires far more subtle tact and dexterity than a Frenchman would 
be inclined to suppose after a superficial examination of the 
politics of the country. To guide public opinion while seeming 
to conform to its aspirations or its caprices and even to obey its 
injunctions requires an art of which not all statesmen are capable. 
The man who cries out for drastic authority, or only for leaders 
who will guide and command at the moment, never suspects that 
those who applaud him would promptly rebel against the least 
dictatorial tendency on the part of the leaders of the nation. 

Facts as clinching as they are numerous furnish peremptory 
proof that the Englishman clings fiercely to personal liberty, far 
more even than he suspects himself. He has struggled for 
centuries to maintain the rights of a free citizen, and any ambi- 
tious adventurer who should have the arrogance to play the part 
of dictator would very soon repent. 

If the English citizen is distrustful he atones for this trait in 
his character by great docility. No one is more open to per- 
suasion. Let him be brought little by little to understand the 
necessity of a certain change, let him be accustomed to the idea 
that a certain measure will be advantageous for the nation or 
for himself, and he will ask nothing better than to be convinced. 
Soon he will desire the law against which he would have been 
equally ready to revolt if its utility had not first been demon- 
strated to him ; at last, believing that the initiative now proceeds 
from himself, he will demand the law from those whom he has 
charged with the task of legislating for him, and he obtains 
it. The whole secret of government lies in manner, in dexterity ; 
the governed desire their susceptibilities to be considered, and 
only ask that justificatory proofs shall be presented of the 
measures which they are required to adopt. Once such proofs 
are furnished, the people reflects, judges, and in the last resort 
decides—this is what makes England a model democracy. 

This docility of the English citizen enables him to dispense 
with a centralised and complicated Administration. There are 
no laws, edicts, regulations but those which he has accepted 
beforehand, so that he submits to them with the best grace in 
the world. Every act of insubordination is absurd, since it is 
a revolt against himself. Hence a remarkable absence of that 
carping spirit with which the Frenchman reproaches himself 
while persisting in it, and which has caused him on occasion to 
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oppose the simplest regulations, to disobey the most reasonable 
orders, and to defy all authority. 

At this moment things in France are otherwise. A sacred 
union has welded all together in face of the enemy. The French 
nation supports the struggle with a sang-froid and a calm surpris- 
ing to those who believed it capable of dash and of fury but not 
of endurance. And yet we have known hours of tragic anguish, 
hours in which no ordinary virtue was needed to escape despair. 
The Press, without distinction of party, has sustained public 
opinion, finding admirable words of comfort and of hope. Even 
in the darkest moments no one lost heart. This time France 
was not alone to resist aggression. No doubt she had the fright- 
ful task of resisting the first shock of a formidable enemy, and 
she performed it with all the more courage, knowing that she 
was not abandoned. The English naval squadrons paralysed at 
once the maritime plans of Germany, who was no doubt prepared 
to bombard our ports and to land on our coast. If the military 
aid of the troops of Field-Marshal French was small at the be- 
ginning, the moral aid was incalculable. You should have heard 
the tone in which soldier and civilian alike repeated ‘ England is 
with us!’ The confidence thus created has contributed largely 
to that moral which gives the French their ascendancy over the 
enemy. 

The English may consider themselves flattered by this confi- 
dence. We knew well that there was no formal treaty of 
alliance such as the Germans, rendered distrustful by their own 
disloyalty, exacted from their allies or accomplices. In fact the 
Entente Cordiale had left seeds of incredulity in many people at 
first. They saw in it no more than an arrangement in matters 
economical, until Mr. Lloyd George’s speech concerning Morocco 
in 1911 modified this fairly general opinion and induced a belief 
that England would offer serious opposition to German appetites. 
From that day confidence grew steadily stronger, in spite of the 
fact that no written engagement existed. It was known in 
France that England’s word is equivalent to the most binding 
signed and sealed agreement. 

Twice only was this confidence put to the test. In the early 
days of August 1914, when all men capable of service up to the 
age of forty-eight were mobilised for the defence of our country, 
the prudent reserve of the English Government caused some 
anxiety. Mingled with the relief which we felt at the hope of 
settling old scores was some uneasiness at the thought that the 
first moves were dictated by the sole volition of the enemy. The 
whole French nation was profoundly convinced of the justice of 
its cause; it was also well aware that German aggression had 
for its secondary aim an attack on England, and that, if Ger- 
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many should win, the British Empire would shortly be con- 
fronted with a formidable enemy, resolved on its annihilation. 
For forty-eight hours we asked ourselves whether England, ultra- 
pacificist and insular, would commit the same fault as in 1870, 
when she allowed the German Empire to be constituted—that 
Empire which must be crushed to-day at such enormous expense 
of blood and treasure. French opinion could not understand that 
the position of internal politics required on the part of the 
English Government extreme prudence. A brusque declaration 
of war against Germany might not perhaps have met with the 
unanimity desirable, and without the approbation of all political 
parties intervention would not have had full weight. While 
admitting that the mass of the English people might have been 
so blind to their interests as to disavow the Government, one 
must recognise, to their honour, that not a protest was made 
when, Germany having committed the outrage upon Belgium, 
England felt bound to honour her signature. Surely this is an 
admirable trait of character, when a whole nation, in possible dis- 
union on questions of self-interest, presents a united front, 
without hesitation or objection, on a question of honour. 

The second weakening of the confidence felt by France in her 
Ally occurred in June last. Public opinion had been led to cherish 
the hope that in the spring a general offensive would be launched 
on the Western Front, and for a Frenchman ‘ offensive’ spells 
‘victory.’ On that hope was based the possibility of escaping 
asecond winter campaign, so cruelly painful for the troops. The 
month of May passed without an offensive, and disappointment 
resulted. On the other hand, the Press had been allowed to 
publish a statement that Kitchener's Army would begin to 
arrive in March upon the Continent, and everyone sought in- 
formation, everyone put the question ‘ Are the English coming ?’ 
And the English did not come, the British front continued to 
cover exactly the same ground. Official notices were communi- 
cated to the Press to explain the facts and to calm uneasiness. 
But public opinion, associating only the arrival of English rein- 
forcements with the opening of an offensive, reached this simple 
conclusion : ‘ There is no offensive, because English reinforce- 
ments have not arrived.’ It was obviously absurd, and quite 
different reasons must have caused the decision to postpone the 
expected attack. But how is one to prove the falsity of a rumour 
which spreads everywhere and has every appearance of plausi- 
bility? It was all the more difficult to contradict, since those 
who propagated it soon discovered proofs to support it which could 
not easily be discussed. These proofs were drawn from the 
English Press itself—or, at least, from certain organs of the 
English Press. 
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Those English newspapers which are most read abroad are 
those which have taken up the most acrimonious attitude jn 
current controversies. One of them enjoys a prestige founded on 
its ancient reputation ; its readers and subscribers belong to the 
higher classes of society ; it is read in clubs, in the chief com. 
mercial, industrial, and financial circles, where it is still sup- 
posed to represent sagacity, moderation, and English common 
sense ; it is believed to reflect what is imagined to be official 
opinion, or at least the opinion of the governing classes; it is 
the journal which on that account is read first in editorial offices; 
it is quoted nine times out of ten in foreign commentary on 
English politics. 

Five or six months ago the tone of this newspaper in its 
comments on public affairs was hardly calculated to reassure the 
most enlightened French opinion on the score of groundless un- 
easiness. In the same way another English journal, printed in 
Paris in this case, accused the Government of indifference and 
inertness, while it reproached the country with not ‘doing its 
best’ as regards participation in the War, thus giving a splendid 
lead to those who disparaged the British Ally. The Continental 
edition of this ‘daily’ circulates among a class of readers less 
exalted but more numerous than those who take in the former. 
Moreover, the fact that it continues to appear on the Continent, 
when it can no longer count on transitory readers—English and 
American—-who in times of peace flock to Paris and all over 
France, indicates plainly that it finds a large number of French 
purchasers. Day after day this sheet denounced the apathy and 
indolence of the English nation and impeached the Government 
for its neglect of duty. It is not a question here of establishing 
whether these criticisms and attacks were justified or not; it is 
enough to state that they occurred at an admirable moment for 
corroborating alarmist rumours. 

The uneasiness from which French opinion then suffered was 
certainly fostered and increased by the campaign of English news- 
papers hostile to the Government. Whatever may have been 
the results on internal politics of this campaign, it caused French 
friends of England to deplore its mischievous echoes across the 
Channel. Circumstances being what they were, the utmost 
prudence was called for in respect of public opinion, so easy to 
discourage owing to the state of tension in which it was kept by 
events ; it should not be given occasion to doubt, for from doubt 
there is but a step to injustice and demoralisation. The harm was 
so real and so important that it required watching. Accordingly 
the most influential organs of the French Press devoted them- 
selves to the task of instructing the public as to what was actually 
happening in England, of enlightening it about the results of 
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British co-operation from the naval, military, and financial points 
of view. The great Parisian dailies despatched special represen- 
tatives, who came over to observe with their own eyes what Great 
Britain was doing. They visited the camps, the arsenals, the 
munition factories; then, having ascertained facts, they bore in- 
structive and truthful testimony. The Admiralty was particu- 
larly we inspired when it invited four eminent representatives 
of the Paris Press to inspect the Grand Fleet. The visit of 
Lord Kitchener to the French Commander-in-Chief, the arrival 
of many English contingents at a new portion of the front, also 
contributed to dispel the momentary bad impression. Entire 
confidence was restored, and the glorious part which the troops 
of Sir John French took in the recent advance was appreciated 
at its proper value by the French nation and the French Army. 

The co-operation of England and France must proceed hence- 
forth in an identical spirit of mutual confidence, and it is the duty 
of everyone to contribute his share to a durable understanding. 
Such an understanding is only possible where there is no room 
for suspicion or misconception. Fighting side by side, French- 
men and Englishmen learn to know and esteem one another ; it 
is only on esteem that true friendships are founded. 


Henry D. DaAvray. 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM 


IT would be difficult to conceive a greater contrast in national 
ideals than is presented, on the one hand, by the doctrines 
preached by that school of German thought of which General 
Bernhardi, though not the most able, is probably the most notori- 
ous exponent, and, on the other hand, by the English Humanists, 
as set forth in a recent work, entitled Citizens to Be, of which 
Miss M. Hughes is the author. 

To expand the idea of the State into that of humanity [Bernhardi says], 

and thus to entrust apparently higher duties to the individual, leads to 
error, since, in a human race conceived as a whole, struggle and, by 
implication, the most essential vital principle would be ruled out. Any 
action in favour of collective humanity outside the limits of the State 
and nationality is impossible. Such conceptions belong to the wide domain 
of Utopias.? 
Miss Hughes defines her political and educational creed in the 
following words : ‘As Humanists we cannot stand for any tribal 
or purely national ideal. . . . Upon a Humanist foundation of 
social individuality and freedom no educational system can be 
maintained that stops short of international fellowship.’? In the 
one case, the ideal which it is sought to attain is that of a highly 
exclusive nationalism. In the other, nationalism is merged into 
internationalism. The contrast between the principles advocated 
respectively by the Humanist and Nationalist schools of English 
thought is not nearly so great as that between all English and all 
German ideals. Nevertheless, even in the former case there is 
great divergence, if not of aims, at all events of methods. Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, whose organisation of the Boy Scouts has 
been one of the most successful, as it has also been one of the 
most beneficial educational movements of modern times, has 
adopted ‘Country first, self second’ as his motto, and has 
addressed his youthful cohorts in the following terms : 

Don’t be disgraced like the young Romans, who lost the Empire of 
their forefathers by being wishy-washy slackers without any go or patriotism 


in them. Play up! Each man in his place, and play the game! Your 
forefathers worked hard, fought hard, and died hard to make this Empire 


1 Bernhardi, Germany and the Next War. 
? Citizens to Be, pp. 272 and 282. 
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for you. Don’t let them look down from heaven and see you loafing 
about with your hands in your pockets, doing nothing to keep it up. 
Whatever be the merits or demerits of the rival ideals, Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell’s breezy manliness has the immense advantage 
of being comprehensible to all alike, and more especially to 
boys, whereas the aims of Miss Hughes are not likely to be fully 
understood by any but a very few highly-educated and thoughtful 
adults. That, however, does not in itself constitute a sufficient 
reason for accepting the teaching of Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
and rejecting that of Miss Hughes. ‘ Action towards ideals,’ Mr. 
Welton very truly remarks,’ ‘ is the one unchanging condition of a 
fruitful life.’ What, therefore, are the merits and demerits of 
the rival systems ? 

It is unnecessary to dwell at any length on the German ideal. 
Its condemnation has been writ large in letters of blood in both 
hemispheres and in at least three continents. There is probably 
not an individual to be found in any class of British society who 
would not view with horror and disdain the incorporation into the 
educational or political systems of his country of principles such 
as those which, under the auspices of Treitschke and his brother- 
hood, have laid a firm grip on the thought of Modern Germany. 
The utmost efforts of the all-powerful German ‘ State’ have, as 
Mr. Harbutt Dawson has said, been directed towards ‘ identifying 
patriotism with slavish acceptance of the official policy, and 
loyalty with mechanical adulation of the Sovereign.’* We do 
not in this country want to be drilled into patriotism. We wish 
our patriotism to be the expression, not of the desires of human 
machines, but of freemen who are prepared to lay down their 
lives in defence of the institutions which they and their fore- 
fathers have fashioned for themselves. We do not wish every 
English child who learns the Church Catechism to be told that 
he has no duty to perform towards his neighbour unless that 
neighbour happens to be his own countryman or countrywoman. 
The question of the adoption of the German ideal or of anything 
approaching to it in this country may, therefore, at once be put 
out of court. It is otherwise with the case of the divergencies of 
opinion between the British nationalists and internationalists 
inter se. That branch of the question calls for more ample 
treatment. 

Internationalism is attractive inasmuch as it holds up to the 
mind a very high ideal—probably the highest ideal which is con- 
ceivable in the sphere of politics. It connotes a recognition of 
the brotherhood of man and of the sisterhood of woman. For at 
least half a century the minds both of the wisest politicians and 


3 I'he Psychology of Education, p. 462. 
* What is Wrong with Germany? p. 65. 
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of the deepest thinkers of the world have been moving in the 
direction of internationalism. Mr. Muirhead, who has written 
a preface to Miss Hughes’ book and whose Humanism is pre- 
sumably no less ardent and sincere than hers, recognises that the 
present War is in its essence a life-and-death struggle between 
internationalism and nationalism of an extreme type. There is, 
in fact, much truth in ii apparent paradox that the contest 
constitutes a ‘ war to end war,’ though so long as human passions 
survive it may well be doubted whether this ideal can ever be 
fully realised. ‘There is not, for all the purposes of immediate 
action, any necessary conflict between internationalism and 
rational nationalism. None but the most shallow empiricist will 
decry Humanist theories or humanitarian policy. The same indi- 
vidual whose mind glows with patriotic pride when he reads of 
some deed of daring performed by his countrymen in Flanders, 
or at the Dardanelles, may with perfect consistency dwell with 
an equal degree of pride on the noble campaign waged for more 
than a century by the country of his birth against slavery in all 
its forms. Indeed, he may go a step further and, without in any 
degree paying homage to the odious German theory that war is 
from time to time necessary in order to give a tonic to national 
virility, he may urge that, at the cost of infinite suffering and of 
untold national agony, the War in which we are now engaged 
may possibly result in stimulating a sentiment which is presum- 
ably in strict harmony with Humanist ideas. a@jyata pabjpara 
yivoyvrat. Amidst the temporary wreck of social progress, and 
amidst the desolation which has been caused in family life, it is 
at all events possible to dwell with satisfaction on the effect 
which, it may be hoped, has been produced in this country in 
the direction of allaying class hatred and of fostering a sense of 
community of interests between rich and poor, high and low. 
Notably, it may be said that abundant evidence is forthcoming to 
show that, whereas the only link between the German officers and 
men is that which results from an iron and often brutal discipline, 
Englishmen of every class in the fighting ranks are bound 
together by ties which, to say the least, are riveted by mutual 
respect, and which it would be scarcely an exaggeration to 
characterise in many instances as those of affection. There is no 
feature in the present contest on which Englishmen may dwell 
with greater pride, with greater satisfaction, and, it may be 
added, with greater hopefulness that a bright social future lies 
before their country. 

Internationalism, in so far as it tends to establish amity 
between nations, to check national arrogance and self-sufficiency, 
to encourage the youth of one country to assimilate all that is 
best in the moral characteristics or intellectual attainments of 
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other countries, to enforce the sacredness of treaty obligations, 
to ensure respect for the weak, to disparage the abuse of power 
by the strong, to blast as false doctrine the theory that ‘might 
is right,’ and to point out the moral obliquity of giving practical 
application to that theory, is altogether commendable. Inter- 
nationalist teaching may also very properly dwell on the fact 
that exclusive nationalism may perhaps be regarded as only a 
stepping-stone to the conception of a higher ideal which embraces 
the whole human race, and which, though extremely difficult of 
attainment at any time and quite impossible of attainment in 
any but a remote future, should none the less be regarded as 
the pole-star to which the compass of political action and educa- 
tional effort may profitably be directed. But if it goes further 
than this, if it is used as a didactic agency to decry legitimate 
patriotism and to substitute a flabby cosmopolitanism in its 
place, if it omits to inculcate into the minds of the youth of 
the country that, though their thoughts may soar to the skies, 
their feet must rest on the earth, if it does not tell them that, 
society being constituted as it is, their first duty is to love their 
country and, if needs be, to fight and die for it, and that this 
conception of duty must be allowed to hold good even at the 
cost of some sacrifice of the international ideal—if international 
teaching fails in any of these respects and becomes visionary to 
the extent of losing all sense of practical requirements, then it 
is not only pernicious but in the highest degree dangerous. 
When a man of such humane tendencies and of such strong 
liberal sentiments as the late Sir Alfred Lyall said ‘I should like 
a little more fierceness and honest brutality in the national tem- 
perament,’ he spoke not only as a deep thinker, but also as a 
man who had had actual experience in the government of human 
beings. It was as far from his thoughts as it would be from 
those of any Humanist to advocate any measures which could 
reasonably be called brutal. What he wished to do was to give 
expression to an opinion which is often forced on the minds of 
those who, like himself, have not only thought but have also acted. 
He wished to give a very necessary warning that sentimentalism 
should not be allowed to undermine virility of character. He 
would have been the last to condemn reasonable internationalism, 
but he would have protested with all his strength against inter- 
nationalist being allowed to degenerate into anti-patriotic 
teaching. 

In which direction does the training and education afforded 
to the youth of this country tend—towards the attainment of 
the noble ideal of Miss Hughes, or towards that of Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, which, though less far-reaching, is also by no 
means wanting in nobility? So far as our public schools and 
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their allied preparatory schools are concerned, the answer cannot 
be doubtful. In these institutions it is not necessary to insti 
nationalist sentiments into the minds of the scholars. On the 
other hand, it would probably be quite impossible for interna. 
tionalist teaching in any extreme form to take root and to blossom 
in that uncongenial soil. As a result alike of inherited traditions, 
social connexions and home associations, our public schools are, 
and are likely to remain, natural nurseries of a very perfervid 
patriotism. A thrill of astonishment—it may almost be said of 
horror—ran through the land when the Head Master of Eton 
somewhat injudiciously gave utterance to sentiments which, 
however erroneously, were interpreted as showing unpatriotic 
tendencies. No one objected to Dr. Lyttelton giving free ex- 
pression to his personal opinions, but the whole class of that 
society which furnishes scholars for Eton very strongly resented 
their youthful members being subjected to any influences which 
might tend to weaken their patriotic fervour. Much the same 
may be said of the Universities. The Roll of Honour, which 
recurs with mournful regularity in the daily papers, sufficiently 
testifies to the nature of the sentiments generally entertained in 
institutions of this description. Cambridge alone has sent 
10,076 of her sons to the War. Of these 474 have been killed 
and 671 wounded, 104 are prisoners or missing, 223 have been 
mentioned in despatches, two have received the Victoria Cross, 
thirty-two the D.S.0., and forty-two the Military Cross. The 
other Universities and Public Schools could, without doubt, 
show an equally noble record. 

But how does the case stand as regards those schools which 
are under Government control and supervision? It is difficult 
to give any very concise and definite answer to this question. In 
every educational system much must be left to the discretion of 
the individual teacher. The Germans, from whose methods we 
may learn much without in any way adopting either their aims 
or the principles of their educational system, are well aware of 
this. ‘Der Lehrer,’ they say, ‘ist die Methode.’ If common 
report speaks truly, the general tendency amongst the teachers 
of the British elementary schools is to lean rather to the cos- 
mopolitan than to the nationalist conception of training, but no 
evidence appears to be forthcoming on which any general con- 
clusion on this point can be based. Something, however, is to 
be gathered from the official documents which have from time 
to time emanated from Whitehall. The Central Authorities 
would appear to speak with bated breath of the question of teach- 
ing patriotism. The only rather indirect allusion to the subject 
in the ‘ Code of Regulations for Elementary Schools in England’ 
is contained in the following somewhat Delphic utterance. The 
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Introduction to the Code, after drawing attention to the necessity 
of encouraging habits of industry, self-control, and other moral 
qualities, goes on to say : 


In all these endeavours the School should enlist, as far as possible, 
the interest and co-operation of the parents and the home in an united 
effort to enable’ the children not merely to reach their full development 
as individuals, but also to become upright and useful members of the 
community in which they live, and worthy sons and daughters of the 
country to which they belong. 


Besides the Code, however, there was issued in 1914—though 
before the outbreak of war—some Suggestions for the Teaching 
of History. Goethe once said that the main advantage of the 
teaching of history was to be sought in the enthusiasm which 
it awoke. It cannot be said that these very cautious official 
Suggestions are much calculated to evoke patriotic enthusiasm. 
In the first place, it is stated at the outset that teachers are to 
be careful, whilst they are affording instruction in English his- 
tory, to instil into the minds of their pupils a proper degree of 
‘respect and sympathy for other nations and races ’—an admirable 
and timely warning and one, moreover, which is especially neces- 
sary to children in a country which counts its subjects of other 
races by millions. But might it not profitably have been accom- 
panied by some remarks tending to explain the reasons why 
a very special degree of ‘ respect and sympathy ’ is due by every 
British child to his own country? On this point, however, the 
Suggestions maintain a perverse silence. It is, indeed, almost 
impossible to avoid the suspicion that they have been deliberately 
prepared with a view to acting as an anodyne to those timid 
and weak-kneed patriots who have the spectre of ‘ militarism’ 
so constantly before their eyes as to indulge in the wholly illusory 
fear that neither patriotism nor anything approaching to martial 
ardour can be encouraged without a serious risk being incurred 
of Great Britain being Prussianised. 

Again, allusion is made to the interest which children are likely 
to take in ‘ the heroes of Agincourt, Drake, Wolfe,’ and others, 
but this is apparently only done to enforce the unquestionably 
sound conclusion that children had much better occupy their 
minds with the historical events which cluster round the names of 
these celebrities than be ‘ harassed ’ with the unsavoury details of 
the divorce of Henry the Eighth, or with ‘ the intrigues of Charles 
the Second’s reign.’ The names of Chatham, Clive, Wolfe, and 
Nelson are mentioned incidentally as celebrated Englishmen who 
have been associated with the extension of the Empire, as also 
those of Wilberforce, Howard, Lord Shaftesbury, and Elizabeth 
Fry in connexion with social reform, and those of Cartwright, 
Watt, Stephenson, Smeaton, Brindley, and Lister in connexion 
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with industrial revolution and the progress of science. Atten- 
tion is drawn to the advisability of taking children to see the 
historic buildings, monuments, and other objects of national in- 
terest in their country, as, for instance, Nelson’s Victory. It 
might have been thought that the mention of this famous ship 
would have led the official compiler of the Suggestions to say 
something of the glorious episode which decided the fate of 
Europe. He does nothing of the sort. The Victory is classed 
with Stonehenge, and the teacher is merely told to see that the 
children approach these and other similar objects of national 
interest ‘ with a reverence and understanding which will prevent 
them from defacing them by cutting their names on them or 
carrying away pieces.’ The advice is excellent, but does it quite 
rise to the occasion? On the whole, it may be said that the 
Suggestions are of an extremely feeble and colourless character. 
If the patriotism of the rising generation were solely based on 
such teaching as this the outlook for patriots would be somewhat 
gloomy. 

A pamphlet of a very different description, entitled St. David’s 
Day has, since the War commenced, been issued by the Welsh 
Department of the Board of Education. It glows with the most 
ardent patriotism, but the patriotism is almost wholly local. 
Every Welsh child is invited to shout The Land of My Fathers 
at the top of his voice. The achievements of Owen Glendower are 
recounted with pride, and then a jump of nearly four hundred 
years is made and the gallantry of Sir Thomas Picton, who was a 
Pembrokeshire man, is very rightly eulogised. Welshmen are 
especially enjoined on no account to abandon the use of the Welsh 
language. The pamphlet strikes the right note. There is a 
great deal of local feeling in this country, and it is very probable 
that the best method which can be adopted for evoking the 
patriotism of the Welshman, the East Anglian, the Yorkshire- 
man, and the man of Kent is to dwell on the heroic deeds per- 
formed by those who were born respectively in each of these locali- 
ties. But it is perhaps rather to be regretted that Mr. Alfred 
Davis, the compiler of the pamphlet, did not dwell with somewhat 
greater insistence on the bond which unites Welshmen with the 
rest of their fellow-countrymen. It may be noted, however, that 
Welsh children, after they have sung The Land of My Fathers 
and God Bless the Prince of Wales, are invited to join in singing 
God Save the King. 

Attention may also be drawn to a very useful little work en- 
titled A Primer of English Citizenship for use in Schools,’ and 
written, in 1913, by Mr. Frederick Swann, formerly Head Master 
of the Ilkley Grammar School. It is not an ambitious work. It 

* Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. 1913. 
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does not advocate any special principles or defend any particular 
theory of government or administration. But it gives a simple 
and concise account of things that every schoolboy should know, 
such as the prerogatives of the Crown, the functions and composi- 
tion of the two Houses of Parliament, the machinery of the local 
administration of the country, the nature of British Imperial rule, 
and other cognate subjects. Moreover, a few sound, healthy, com- 
monsense maxims are laid down as a guidance to children in the 
performance of their duties as loyal, upright, and useful citizens. 

On the whole, it may be said that the Board of Education 
does little or nothing to teach patriotism, neither apparently is any 
attempt made to check the idiosyncrasies of those teachers whose 
personal proclivities would rather lead them to discourage patriotic 
sentiment. Cannot something be done to remedy this defect? 

The French are fully alive to the necessity of action. M. Sar- 
raut, the Minister of Public Instruction, recently issued the 
following circular : 

You all understand that education is a special personal means of second- 
ing the efforts of our Armies. Its réle is, indeed, so to act that the entire 
country shall know why it is fighting—for what past, for what future, 
for what facts, for what ideas; and thus, by informing national opinion 
with this knowledge, to maintain and strengthen the country in its un- 
shakable confidence in and its desire for complete victory. 


The Times Paris correspondent, in reporting the issue of this 
circular, adds: ‘ Throughout the past year, the War has held a 
very large place in French education. There is not a school- 
master who has not devoted some time daily to reading the 
Bulletin des Armées, a recital of acts of heroism, and to comment 
upon the communiqués.’ Cannot we advantageously follow this 
good example? The question is well worthy of the attention of 
the Government. The policy of the Board of Education, like that 
of every other Department of the Government, should be ruled 
not wholly by thinkers, or wholly by practical politicians. It 
should be the resultant of the two forces. Without going so far as 
to support John Bright’s half jocular remark that ‘ the worst of 
great thinkers is that they so often think wrong,’ it is none the less 
true that, in deciding on @ national policy, the views of the 
thinkers have in some degree to be transformed and corrected by 
those of the practical politicians. It is equally true that if the 
latter pay no heed to the former they are likely to plunge head- 
long into the slough of a disastrous empiricism. Adam Smith 
would probably have made a very indifferent Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but the British financial system would never have 
been put on a sound footing if Chancellors of the Exchequer had 
wholly neglected Adam Smith’s teaching. It is almost certain 
that as administrators of the Home or any other Department, Mr. 

872 
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Herbert Spencer or Mr. Lecky, for instance, would have proved 
very doubtfully successful. But the intellectual equipment of a 
statesman who endeavours to deal with social reform without 
having some acquaintance with the views set forth by men such 
as either of these philosophers will most certainly be sadly 
deficient. 

It must surely be possible, without falling into the danger of 
excessive Government control, against which Germany affords 
a standing warning, and without sacrificing all that is really good 
and noble in the programme of the Humanists, to encourage the 
growth of a reasoned and reasonable patriotism. If the Germans 
suffer from too much discipline and too much organisation, we, on 
the other hand, are in many directions suffering from too little of 
either quality. A broad-minded statesman who takes as his 
motto that invaluable proverb, pydiv adyavy, which runs like a 
silver thread through the whole of Greek thought and literature, 
ought to be able within reasonable limits to secure the advantages 
claimed by both the Nationalists and the Internationalists. The 
nation, as a whole, has no wish that educational policy should be 
directed towards the creation of an arrogant Chauvinism. Neither, 
on the other hand, does it wish to be exposed to the dangers which 
would of necessity result if the minds of the youth of th.s country 
were imbued with those ultra-pacificist sentiments which appar- 


ently find favour with educational reformers whose views are re- 
presented in Miss Hughes’ work. ‘A Humanist ideal of educa- 
tion,’ she says, ‘must inevitably become a centre of peace 
propaganda.’ It is the duty both of the Government and of 
Parliament to see that the Department of Education does not 
become a centre either of peace or of war propaganda, but that it 
steers a sane middle course between the two extremes of thought. 


CROMER. 





THE CRISIS IN THE BALKANS 


(I) 
THE STRATEGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SERBIA 


EvEN at the present moment the strategical significance of Serbia 
is insufficiently understood by the nations at war with Germany 
and her allies. 

In the case of Great Britain this absence of knowledge is 
perhaps only natural. Serbia occupies only a small place on 
the map. Besides the interests of Great Britain are not Con- 
tinental, not European, but world-wide. The British people 
have to study their numerous vast possessions. In addition they 
have to familiarise themselves with so many countries which 
are of direct concern to their Dominions and Colonies that they 
have scarcely the time to give sufficient attention to the smaller 
countries situated in a remote corner of Europe. A little reflec- 
tion, however, will show even to those who have not studied the 
map that Serbia occupies a position of the very greatest importance 
inthe present War. Otherwise Germany would have disdained to 
organise a simultaneous attack by German, Austrian, Bulgarian, 
and Turkish forces against so small a country. Four States with 
together about 150,000,000 inhabitants are trying to crush and 
destroy a nation of 5,000,000. 

The fact that the German Government is directing the armies 
of four States against little Serbia should suffice to show that 
the German strategists attach vast importance to her down- 
fall, that they believe that the issue of the War may perhaps 
be decided in that country. Possibly the German strategists 
are right. It is not inconceivable that the world War will be 
decided by another Battle of Kossovo. 

The importance of Serbia’s strategical position can scarcely 
be overstated, and during the next few weeks the Allies can 
do a great deal for Serbia and for themselves. Their action in 
that quarter may indeed determine the issue of the War. I 
therefore think that the British public would like to be fully 
informed as to the strategical significance of Serbia by a Serbian. 
Before proceeding with my argument I would remark firstly 
that the views expressed in this article are not merely my own, 
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but that they are also held by many of the most eminent Serbians 
with whom I have discussed the subject ; secondly that, in con- 
sidering the strategical importance of Serbia, I shall look at it 
not so much from the Serbian national point of view—Serbia 
is after all only a small factor in this gigantic War—as from 
the European point of view, for this War is a war of civilisation 
against militarism, against violence, against barbarism. The 
British people will no doubt wish to learn what the successful 
resistance of Serbia, and especially the inviolability of the north. 
eastern corner of that country, means to all Europe and to them- 
selves, for I shall show that the events of the next few weeks 
may have the most far-reaching effect upon the issue of the 
present War and upon the future of the British Empire. 

During many years Serbia and Austria-Hungary have been 
at loggerheads. According to the Austrian version Serbia was 
a bad neighbour and threatened the integrity of the Dual 
Monarchy. In reality the Dual* Monarchy has been hostile to 
Serbia and to the Serbians, not merely since the Congress of 
Berlin but since the eighteenth century. Geographical-strategical 
reasons have caused Austria’s traditional hostility. 

Ever since the eighteenth century Russia has endeavoured to 
obtain the control of the Bosphorus and of the Dardanelles in 
order to secure an outlet to the Mediterranean. Austria has un- 
ceasingly endeavoured to prevent Russia’s advance to the Golden 
Horn because she desired herself to become supreme in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Her ambition was supported by Germany. 
We read, for instance, in Bismarck’s posthumous Memoirs that 
Austria might find compensation for the territorial losses which 
she had suffered in the west and the south by expanding eastward. 
The course of the Danube naturally impels the Dual Monarchy 
to expand towards the east. While Russians hoped to control 
Constantinople, Austrians coveted Salonica. In the Balkan 
Peninsula Russia and Austria have been competitors since the 
eighteenth century, and in endeavouring to make herself supreme 
in the Balkans Austria has always been particularly anxious to 
acquire Serbia. That may be seen by the study of the diplomatic 
correspondence since the time of Frederick the Great and Maria 
Theresa, of Joseph the Second and of Prince Metternich. 
Austria wished to acquire Serbia because of the great strategical 
importance of the country. 

Ever since her defeats of 1859 and 1866 Austria-Hungary 
has followed a purely passive foreign policy, except in the Balkans. 
Encouraged by Germany, she endeavoured to thwart Russia’s 
progress and to advance herself on the road towards Salonica 
and Constantinople. In the Balkans Austrian diplomacy has 
been unceasingly active. Francis Joseph, who elsewhere pursued 
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a policy of abstention and passivity, a weak old man’s policy, 
pursued an energetic and daring policy in the Balkans, for in 
that direction he felt certain of Germany’s support. In fact 
he acted undoubtedly as Germany’s agent. Austria-Hungary 
was too weak and too disunited a country to be able to embark 
upon a dangerous foreign policy. Her weakness and her hesita- 
tions in all non-Balkanic questions, and her recklessness in inter- 
vening in the Balkans, suffice to prove that Austria’s Balkan 
policy was made in Berlin. 

Foreign policy is largely directed by geographical-strategical 
factors. The strategical importance of Serbia is very great 
because it lies across, and commands, the great natural high road 
which connects the East and the West, Asia and Europe. Pro- 
vidence had placed Serbia, like Belgium, in a strategically most 
valuable position and across the path of an ambitious military 
Power. 

Since the earliest ages migrating nations and armies have 
followed the water courses. Rivers indicate throughout the world 
the advance of man, not only because they provide the necessary 
drinking water, but also because they furnish cheap and easy 
transport. Besides river valleys, especially if they are wide and 
commodious, allow the movement of large bodies of men. They 
are usually fruitful, and thus furnish armies with all the food 
required for man and beast. Moreover, in mountainous districts 
river valleys indicate the easiest way through the mountains. 

Groping for an easy route by which to pass from Asia to 
Europe and from Europe to Asia, men, following the river beds, 
discovered that the best route from Europe to Asia was by way 
of the Danube and of Constantinople. Constantinople is perhaps 
not so important as a gate of the Black Sea as it is as a gate 
which connects Europe and Asia. The natural route from 
Central Europe to Constantinople and to the lands beyond is as 
follows. It runs along the Danube valley as far as Belgrade. 
Near Belgrade the broad valley of the Morava opens. This leads 
from the neighbourhood of Belgrade to the south, running in 
an almost straight line towards Salonica. At Nish this great 
natural high road branches out. One branch goes south-east- 
ward. After crossing the mountain ranges by easy passes it 
descends into the valley of the Maritza. It follows the river 
Maritza to a point beyond Adrianople, and then goes on to Con- 
stantinople. The other branch of the great natural high road 
continues following the river Morava beyond Nish. Then it 
threads its way through the mountains until it reaches the valley 
of the Vardar and, following the river Vardar, it arrives at the 
commodious and excellent harbour of Salonica. 

The Balkan Peninsula is covered with a tangled mass of 
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steep and inhospitable mountains which make the progress of 
man exceedingly difficult. The routes described constitute the 
easiest connexion between Asia and Europe. Hence they have 
been of the greatest strategical importance since the beginning 
of history. In Roman and pre-Roman times the great Serbian 
high road proved of the greatest value in the old struggle between 
the East and the West. When, in the Middle Ages, the Turks 
crossed over from Asia into Europe, they naturally followed the 
ancient high road along the Maritza and the Morava. Then, 
as now, Serbia blocked the path of the conquerer. The Turkish 
hosts could arrive in the rich Hungarian plain only after having 
overthrown the Serbians, who controlled the great natural high 
road. These held the pass valiantly. They fought the battle 
of Christianity against Islam. They endeavoured then, as now, 
to stem the flood of the barbarians and to save Europe, but 
they did not succeed. After three great battles on the Maritza, 
at Berat, and at Kossovo, at each of which a Serbian king was 
killed, the Serbians had to abandon the fight. They were the 
only nation which defended Christianity against the Turks in 
the Balkans. While the Christians in the West were praying 
for the victory of the Serbian arms the Battle of Kossovo took 
place. The Serbians fought with unexampled heroism, but they 
were defeated by overwhelming numbers because the reinforce- 
ments which had been sent to them arrived too late! 

Their success at Kossovo enabled the Turks to descend the 
Morava Valley towards the Danube, to cross that river at 
Belgrade, and to sweep northward and westward towards Buda- 
pesth and Vienna. United Christianity expelled them from 
Austria and Hungary and threw them back over the Danube. 
Henceforth the Balkans became a protecting wall to European 
Christianity against Turkish aggression, and Belgrade became 
the vital spot which was unceasingly fought for between 
Christianity and Islam. 

Modern highroads and railways are constructed along the 
great highroads made by Nature. A glance at the map shows 
that the railroads from Berlin and Vienna towards Salonica and 
Constantinople follow the ancient river routes described above. 
Now as in former times broad river valleys are most important 
for the movement of armies. It is difficult to imagine any route 
from Central Europe to Constantinople alternative to that which 
was trodden by the Roman legions and by the Turkish hosts. 

All who are acquainted with German political literature are 
aware that it has been the aim of German patriots to create a 
Greater Germany, to create a Roman-German Empire far exceed- 
ing in extent and power that founded by Charlemagne. German 
statesmen and scientists considered that thinly populated Asia 
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Minor was the most desirable territory to acquire, not only because 
the country was exceedingly rich in natural resources of every 
kind, such as excellent harbours, a very fruitful soil, and enormous 
mineral deposits, but also because the Turks of Asia Minor could 
be converted into excellent soldiers, and because Asia Minor is 
a gigantic natural fortress which separates and connects the three 
continents of the Old World. It is a country whence three 
continents may be dominated. Ever since the time of Frederick 
the Great have the Hohenzollerns endeavoured to become the 
protectors of the Turks, to use the Turks for purposes of their 
own. Indiscreet Pan-Germans have published books and maps 
depicting a Greater Germany stretching from Hamburg to the 
Persian Gulf, or even from Antwerp to Aden, long before the 
present War began. The present War might conceivably make 
the hopes and dreams of the Pan-Germans come true. The 
Berlin-Baghdad railway was not merely an economic undertaking, 
but it could be carried out only if Serbia, which holds the pass, 
could be incorporated in some form or other in the Austro-German 
combination. This explains the unceasing hostility of Austria- 
Hungary, which no doubt acted on Germany’s behalf as has 
already been stated, and it explains why the Dual Monarchy 
declared during the Balkan War that she would make war upon 
Serbia if the Serbians retained the ports on the Adriatic which 
they had conquered. Serbia was not to have an outlet on the sea. 
She was to be isolated, so that she could not receive any assistance 
from her friends at the moment when Austria-Hungary and 
Germany wished to seize that part of the great strategical high 
roads to Salonica and Constantinople which is in Serbia’s keeping. 

Some of the greatest wars have been fought for the control 
of narrows because of their vast strategical importance. Millions 
of lives have been lost, not in the struggle for Constantinople, 
but in that for the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. Constan- 
tinople itself is of no importance. The Suez Canal connects the 
Mediterranean with the Indian Ocean. It is the water gate 
between Asia and Europe exactly as the line from Belgrade tv 
Nish and Constantinople is the land gate between these two 
continents. Germany’s domination of the shortest and the best 
land route from Europe to Asia would undoubtedly be followed 
by an attempt to control the alternative gate, the water gate, as 
well. The small desert which separates Asia Minor from the 
Suez Canal can be overcome with railways. Germany’s domina- 
tion of Asia Minor and her organisation of that country, the 
building of strategical railways through the Turkish dominions 
in the direction of Egypt and India, would probably make Egypt 
untenable and would gravely threaten England’s position in 
India. These are dangers of the future. They are dangers which, 
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however, must not be lost sight of in considering the present 
strategical position. 

Now let us consider the significance of Serbia from a narrower 
point of view. Let us inquire into the significance of Serbia's 
integrity in the present War. 

Germany and Austria-Hungary have, in the course of fifteen 
months of warfare, succeeded not only in preserving their terri- 
torial integrity on the Continent of Europe, but also in con. 
quering nearly the whole of industrial Belgium, a substantia] 
part of the most industrial regions of France—Lille is the French 
Manchester—and a large portion of Russia, with Poland. Poland 
is Russia’s Lancashire. The Belgian, French, and Russian terri- 
tories held by Germany and Austria-Hungary are approximately 
as large as the whole of the United Kingdom, and they contain 
about 30,000,000 people. The present War is largely an industrial 
war. It is fought by machinery. By seizing the most valuable 
industrial districts on the Continent Germany’s manufacturing 
power has been very considerably increased. That is a very 
serious matter. 

We must look at both profit and loss. While the German- 
Austrian combination has gained vast stretches of territory dotted 
with coal mines and covered with enormous factories of every 
kind, it has lost millions of men, and the blockade by the British 
Fleet has produced a scarcity of food and of certain raw materials. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary are in dire need of men and of 
certain raw material, especially metals, and of food. Turkey, on 
the other hand, has an abundance of men, of raw materials, and of 
food; but she lacks manufactures, arms and ammunition, and 
organisation. Bulgaria, which separates Turkey from Austria- 
Hungary, has been drawn into the German Alliance, but Germany 
can create an organic connexion between Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey only by way of Roumania or of Serbia. So far Roumania 
has steadfastly refused to allow German war materials to be 
passed through her territory. Hence the Germans have thrown 
themselves upon Serbia, which provides the most commodious 
route towards Constantinople. 

In attacking Serbia simultaneously in the north with German 
and Austrian troops and in the east with Bulgarians, who are 
apparently reinforced by Turks, it is perhaps not Germany’s aim 
to conquer all Serbia. That task would be extremely difficult 
because of the mountainous nature of the country and the deter- 
mination of the people. Besides it would scarcely be necessary. 
Serbia consists of an elongated strip of land which runs from 
north to south, and the natural high road and railway from 
Belgrade to Salonica runs through its entire length. It is, so to 
say, the backbone of the country. Perhaps one ought rather to 
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say that the great valleys of the Morava and the Vardar form the 
backbone, while the railway running through the valley route 
has the function of the spinal cord. 

Germany, as was said before, possibly does not wish to con- 
quer the whole of Serbia. Although of enormous importance to 
Serbia, the route from Belgrade to Salonica is of comparatively 
little importance to Germany, while that from Belgrade to Con- 
stantinople is of the greatest importance to her. The control of 
that railway will enable Germany to provide herself with raw 
materials, food, and fighting men from the Turks, and it will 
make it possible for her to send to the Turks all the guns and 
ammunition, all the manufactures, and all the officers and non- 
commissioned officers they may need. The control of that portion 
of the Belgrade-Constantinople railway which runs through Serbia 
would immensely strengthen Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Turkey. That is perfectly clear. 

The railway line from Belgrade to Salonica has been described 
as Serbia’s spinal cord. It is indeed vital to Serbia because 
Salonica is the only harbour whence the Allies can send her help 
by railway. If we now glance at a map of Serbia we find that 
the Salonica railway runs at a considerable distance from the 
Bulgarian frontier, except in two places where Bulgarian terri- 
tory penetrates deeply into Serbia and comes dangerously near 
that precious railway. In the south, not far from the Greek 
frontier, a piece of Bulgarian territory, shaped like a fist, pro- 
jects deeply into Serbia and approaches the Salonica line within 
two or three miles. This is the spot where, since the beginning 
of the War, Bulgarian bands, composed of soldiers who had dis- 
carded their uniforms, have endeavoured to isolate Serbia from 
the outer world by destroying the railway, blowing up bridges, 
etc. Further north, near the town of Vrania, on the Salonica 
railway, where at the moment fighting is going on, Bulgaria 
bulges out and the Bulgarian frontier runs parallel with a con- 
siderable portion of the Salonica railway at an average distance 
of less than twenty miles. It is clear from the scanty reports 
which have come to hand that the Bulgarians’ plan has been 
to reach and to destroy the railway, so as to prevent the British 
and French troops which have been landed from coming rapidly 
to the help of the Serbians who are fighting the German and 
Austrian invaders in the north. Between Nish, the point where 
the route to Constantinople branches off from the Belgrade- 
Salonica route, and Salonica itself, there is a very large number 
of important bridges, tunnels, cuttings, etc., which may be 
destroyed and which cannot easily be repaired. 

Germany desires chiefly a smooth, easy and uninterrupted 
communication with Turkey by way of Bulgaria. The German 
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object would therefore be achieved if the north-east section of 
Serbia, with the Belgrade-Nish-Sofia-Constantinople railway, 
should pass under German control. By threatening the 
Serbian flanks the German; Austrian, and Bulgarian troops are 
apparently endeavouring to force Serbia to evacuate that vital 
fifth of the national territory. .If, by being threatened in the 
flank and rear, the Serbians should be compelled to withdraw 
their army so as to prevent its being captured in its entirety, the 
Belgrade-Nish-Constantinople railway would fall into Germany's 
hands, and the Germans might content themselves with fortifying 
the territory to the west and south of that vitally important line, 
and await, in another line of trenches, the attacks of the Serbian 
army and of the French and British troops. Meanwhile the in- 
valuable connexion between Berlin and Baghdad, between Turkey 
and Germany, would have been created, and day by day both 
Germans and Turks would become stronger by the interchange of 
the things which they require from each other. The British 
blockade would be nullified. 

Reference to the map shows that the distance which separates 
Belgrade from the little frontier town where the invaluable 
strategical railway to Constantinople runs into Bulgaria is about 
200 miles. Conceivably the Germans may not succeed in covering 
that distance, even if they are strongly supported by Bulgarian 
troops operating in the south-east. However, the principal aim 
of the Germans may be fulfilled even if they fail to seize this 
invaluable railway. In the extreme north-east of Serbia a 
distance of only thirty miles separates Austria-Hungary from the 
nearest point on the Bulgarian frontier. By a powerful thrust 
from the north the Serbian troops defending that little corner 
might be forced to fall back on the main body of the army. In 
that event Germany might occupy that little piece of territory 
and fortify it towards the west against the Serbian attack in the 
usual manner. The railway which runs from Temesvar to 
Bucharest enters Roumania near Orsova on the Danube, at the 
very point where the distance between Austria-Hungary and 
Bulgaria is shortest. The thirty miles separating the Austrian 
railway station of Orsova from the nearest Bulgarian town might 
very rapidly be covered either by a normal railway track or by 
a light railway. Bulgaria and Turkey could thus receive rein- 
forcements and materials from Germany, and Turkey and 
Bulgaria might send human and material reinforcements to the 
two Germanic States. A road and railway connexion would 
speedily be created. Besides it will be noticed that the Danube 
forms the frontier line between Serbia and Roumania along the 
small but vitally important portion of territory in question. After 
the evacuation of the small north-east corner of Serbia and its 
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occupation by German and Austrian troops, men and material 
might be sent to and fro between Austria-Hungary on the one 
side and Bulgaria and Turkey on the other by way of the Danube. 
Incidentally it might be mentioned that this small, but strategi- 
cally so valuable district contains the Bor Mine, one of the 
richest copper mines in the world. Its wealth and importance 
may be gauged by the fact that its shares, which are of 500 
francs, were recently quoted at 9000 francs in Paris. From 
that mine and from the valuable copper mines under Turkish 
control Germany could probably obtain all the necessary copper 
which is so vitally important to her. 

The struggle between the two groups of Powers for the con- 
trol of Serbia is extremely important, and it may vitally affect 
the issue of the War for two reasons. In the first place, an 
organic connexion between Turkey and Austria-Hungary will 
enable the two Empires to send to the Turks officers, men, and 
material of every kind, and will therefore vastly strengthen the 
Turkish striking force which might be employed either at the 
Dardanelles or against Egypt, or even in the direction of India. 
Moreover, the Turks might vastly strengthen the power of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary by sending them hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers and the raw material and food which the 
two Empires lack. Whether an organic connexion between 
Turkey and Germany would be utilised in Europe or in Asia 
would be a matter for the German Government to decide. 
Dominating the precious inner lines, vast German-Turkish forces 
might be used either in one of the European theatres or in the 
Asiatic theatre of war. In the second place, the defeat of Serbia 
would very gravely disturb the balance of man-power to the dis- 
advantage of the Entente. If Serbia should be crushed, the 
Entente Powers would lose the support of 400,000 proved soldiers 
while the German group of Powers would gain 400,000 Bul- 
garians, not reckoning the Turks. Serbia’s defeat, in other 
words, would alter the balance of man-power by nearly 1,000,000 
men in Germany’s favour, even if Turkey should not send a 
single soldier to Germany. Bulgaria’s defeat, on the other hand, 
would greatly improve the balance of man-power. If the 
Germans should be able to pass officers and men, guns and 
ammunition freely into Turkey, their first endeavours would prob- 
ably be directed against the British forces at the Dardanelles 
and against the Suez Canal. With reinforcements, sound lead- 
ing and a sufficiency of guns and ammunition, a Turkish attack 
on either would be very formidable. The Suez Canal and the 
British forces in the Gallipoli Peninsula are defended in Serbia. 

The details given in these pages show that the preservation 
of Serbia’s integrity is not merely a Serbian interest, a Balkan 
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interest, or a European interest, but that it is an interest of 
civilisation as a whole. The combination of German organisation, 
German intelligence, and German industrial power with 
Mahometan fanaticism might endanger civilisation. Only 4 
small fragment of territory separates at present those two forces, 
The German Emperor declared at Damascus that he would 
be the friend and protector of the 300,000,000 Mahometans 
throughout the world for all time. Under German protection 
Mahometanism may have a revival and may once more become 
a great danger to the world. Islam is a conqueror’s creed. The 
great Mahometan Empire, like that of Napoleon the First, 
was held together by glory, prestige, success. Defeated it 
crumbled. Conquering Islam directed and controlled by Germany 
may conceivably have a revival. , 

The Allies have unfortunately lost much time in coming to 
Serbia’s aid. At the moment when Bulgaria mobilised they 
ought to have begun the dispatch of troops to Salonica. The 
Allies not only allowed Bulgaria to mobilise her army but even to 
concentrate it. The Salonica railway is supposed to be able to 
despatch 10,000 men per day. During the ten days of Bul- 
garia’s mobilisation, while France and England observed an 
attitude of impassivity, allowing events to develop, an army of 
100,000 men might have been assembled at the vital spot on the 
Serbian frontier. Those ten days were unfortunately lost. Let 
us hope that Serbia succeeds in holding out till adequate reinforce- 
ments arrive, that she and civilisation will not experience a second 
Battle of Kossovo. If the Salonica road should be blocked, the 
French and British troops can reach Nish by more circuitous 
roads from Salonica. In addition there are, of course, the alterna- 
tive routes towards Serbia from the harbours on the Adriatic. 
Energetic and immediate action should be able to bring 
the Serbian army very large reinforcements in a short number 
of days. But every moment counts. As I ventured to 
say in the beginning, a few weeks, and perhaps a few days, may 
determine the fate of Serbia; and Serbia’s downfall, as I have 
endeavoured to show, may have the most far-reaching conse- 
quences. It may determine the issue of the War and with it the 


future of civilisation. 
Dr. Niko Zupanté. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE BALKANS 
(II) 
GERMANY S LATEST ADVENTURE 


Memory carries me back to the day—just one week before the 
Battle of Sedan was fought—when at Antwerp I set foot for the 
first time on the Continent. There was hurry and scurry in 
Belgium, where troops were still being transported to the frontier 
in defence of a neutrality which was never violated. And as 
I travelled through North Germany I met countless trains 
bedecked with foliage and crammed with eager and cheering 
soldiers. Only when Austria was reached were able-bodied men 
to be seen at work in the fields, and the contrast was most 
striking. So I journeyed on to Roumania, where I spent the 
three following years, varied with visits to Constantinople and 
Transylvania, and never setting eyes on a human being whom I 
had known before. Such was my introduction to the Continent 
on which nearly the whole of my life has since been spent, and 
as Fate willed I was in Paris on the first day of mobilisation for 
the present War and at Brussels until the very eve of the entry 
of the Germans into that distressful city. 

On my arrival at Bucharest I found boyards and people en- 
thusiastically ranged on the side of France, which in Moldo- 
Wallachia is still regarded as the Latin elder sister, and with 
reason, as it has proved itself a constant friend. The haute 
société is Parisian to its finger tips, and, although King Carol 
concluded an entente with the Triple Alliance as a sort of in- 
surance policy, the step was never popular, and surely any attempt 
to effect a combination with the Central Powers would not be 
tolerated for a moment. 

At that date the Eastern Question was not in an acute stage, 
and I can positively testify that there was not a symptom of 
dislike of the Turks. Roumanian ambition, when expressed 
in somewhat airy conversation, assumed the shape of a desire 
for the revival of ancient Dacia, which implied the addition of 
Transylvania, Bukovina, the Banat of Temesvar, and Bessarabia 
to the Danubian principalities. We foreigners were wont to 
smile at what we regarded as a harmless symptom of megalo- 
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mania, little dreaming that we might yet see the day when a 
portion—if not the whole—of this programme might be carried 
into effect. 

Whatever enmity then existed was sullenly vented on Hun- 
gary, which was the systematic oppressor of the large Roumanian 
populations within its territory. It is the Magyar element which 
has been the bitter foe of Roumanian and Slav alike, which has 
a natural affinity to the Bulgar who belongs to the same family 
of races, and which, in its hatred of the Serb, is mainly re- 
sponsible for the creation of a situation which was made 
the pretext for this disastrous War. When people talk 
of Hungary as likely to break loose from Austria on account 
of this War they overlook this fact, and forget that Count Tisza, 
who drafted the fateful ultimatum, has been a willing tool in 
the hands of Germany. 

While Hungary was and still is detested by the Roumanians, 
little else can be said of Bulgaria, which derived all the profit 
from the great Russo-Turkish War, and, with the subsequent 
addition of Eastern Roumelia, became a really formidable 
Balkan State. Russia at the Berlin Congress succeeded in once 
more advancing its frontier to the Pruth, ‘ the accursed stream,’ 
as the Roumanians call it, as it separates them from their kinsmen. 
Roumania, on its side, received scant compensation for this ampu- 
tation in a portion of the marshy soil of the Dobrudja. ‘ Bulgaria 
irredenta’ then became a watchword with the people of the 
new principality, and more than once the two nations were on 
the verge of war. Such was the gratitude of the Bulgars for 
the valiant part which Roumania had played in their liberation 
from Ottoman rule. The Bucharest Government was perfectly 
justified in demanding the rectification of frontier which it 
obtained in 1918, when Tsar Ferdinand had brought his 
dominions to the brink of ruin; if it erred at all, it erred on the 
side of moderation. 

As a matter of fact, Bulgaria has, ever since it obtained some 
measure of independence, been the spoilt child of the Balkans. 
It was a strange policy which elevated the country north of the 
Balkan range—which under Midhat Pasha’s clement rule had 
been the happiest province in Turkey, so much so that Russian 
officers bitterly contrasted the prosperity of its peasantry with 
the sordid surroundings of their own moujiks—to the rank of a 
principality, while separating from it Eastern Roumelia which 
only just included within its borders Batak, the scene of the 
hideous massacre that sent such a thrill of horror throughout the 
civilised world. This incongruity was eventually repaired by 
the union of the two Bulgarias with—be it well remembered— 
the approval of Great Britain. But, apparently on the principle 
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that ’appétit vient en mangeant, the Bulgars were not satisfied. 
Their politicians have always harked back to the Treaty of San 
Stefano. 

The Big Bulgaria of the San Stefano Treaty would have 
extended beyond and also south of Lake Ochrida to Thessaly, 
taking in a goodly portion of the Aigean coast opposite the island 
of Thasos, and so separating Thrace from Albania, these two 
provinces being virtually all the territory that was to remain 
under the Sultan’s rule in Europe. 

It is to this mirage of the Big Bulgaria that the unrest in 
Macedonia, in the perpetuation of which the Bulgarian brigand 
bands played so infamous a part, was to be traced. Serbs and 
Greeks organised similar bands in self-defence, and the result 
was chronic anarchy. 

The Bulgars maintain that their kinsmen constitute the pre- 
dominant factor in Macedonia. But their rivals adopt a very 
different view, and impartial experts support it with the ex- 
planation that there has been such a mixture of races that it 
is absolutely impossible to discriminate between them with any 
approach to certainty. There has been intermarriage, there are 
hellenised Bulgars and bulgarised Greeks, while, again, many 
thousands have been compelled by abject terror to register them- 
selves as Bulgars. 

Bulgaria unquestionably contributed more to the success of 
the League in the war with Turkey than its Allies were able 
todo. This was its pretext for the modification of the terms 
of the secret treaty concluded by the members of the League 
when the assault on Turkey was planned. But no excuse could 
be found for Bulgaria’s treacherous attack on its Allies which 
brought well-merited punishment upon it and its crafty monarch. 
It was with bitter rancour in their hearts that the Bulgarian 
delegates left Bucharest at the conclusion of the Conference 
which had such disastrous results for them, and it was evident 
that Tsar Ferdinand, who is held responsible for this débdcle, 
would seize the first opportunity of retrieving his shattered 
fortunes that might present itself. 

Our Foreign Office is blamed by certain self-constituted critics 
at home for the failure of the recent negotiations. Nothing could 
be more unfair. Universal tribute was paid at the time of the 
London Conference to the tact and initiative displayed by Sir 
Edward Grey, and if Russia, to which Bulgaria and Serbia owed 
so much, could not succeed in bringing them to reason, who 
could hope to unravel the tangle? 

Yet much of the trouble and certainly the scandal of the feud 
between the quondam allies arose from the weakness of Europe 
in allowing the League to retain occupied Turkish territory after 
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its solemn proclamation that it had embarked on a crusade for 
the liberation of distressed kinsmen and had not the faintest notion 
of annexing a single rood of the Sultan’s dominions. The League 
broke its word, flouted the Powers, and they meekly submitted to 
its arrogance. As I argued at the time in an article in The Nine. 
teenth Century, a liberated Macedonia, with a strong inter- 
national gendarmerie, was the only practical solution of the 
problem. 

At the outset of this great War the Quadruple Entente did 
its utmost to induce Serbia to consent to concessions to Bulgaria 
which might have brought Tsar Ferdinand to its side, and it 
is impossible to refrain from the melancholy reflection that if 
Serbia had at the outset paid heed to the counsels of Russia, 
which, as its champion and protector, had every right to insist, 
the situation in the Balkans and in this terrible War might have 
been very different. As it was, the Belgrade Government could 
not, until it was too late, be brought to understand that, with 
the cession of the territory in Macedonia claimed by Bulgaria, 
it would be more than compensated, as the result of a fortunate 
war, by the addition of provinces wrested from Austria-Hungary 
and an outlet on the Adriatic. Tsar Ferdinand, who, despite 
his Hungarian proclivities, has a fine eye to the main chance, 
might have been expected to knock himself down to the highest 
bidder. Thus was a splendid opportunity lost. Unhappily, 
Serbia is now beset with foes and in the throes of a desperate 
and unequal struggle, which might have been averted if its 
Government had only displayed ordinary foresight and prudence 
with the admixture of a little gratitude to the Power which, 
at great risk and, as we now see, stupendous sacrifice, cried 
‘Hands off!’ when Austria-Hungary had decided on a ‘ punitive 
expedition.” The sole explanation of this culpable folly must 
be the magnetic attraction which Macedonia possesses for these 
Balkan States. 

To turn to Austria-Hungary. It is impossible to abstain from 
regret that events took so unfortunate a course after the Turkish 
Revolution in 1908. It had been evident even to the most 
superficial observer that for some time Austria-Hungary had been 
gradually drifting away from Germany. It was the Hungarian 
element—not the Austrian—which brought about the alliance 
between the two Empires. The Magyar was a great admirer of 
Prussia, while the Austrian could not forget the humiliation 
of Sadowa with all its consequences. The Englishman and the 
Frenchman were far more welcome at Vienna than was the 
Prussian, whose coarse treatment of his Ally during the present 
War has been a revelation to the world. Austria-Hungary had 
drawn very close to Great Britain and France, and, by a natural 
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process, nearer to Russia, when it took that unfortunate step, 
the proclamation; of its definitive annexation of Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, which almost led to war and rendered it more 
dependent on its Teutonic neighbour than it had been for many 
a year. The pity of it! I, for one, am firmly convinced that 
if this mniserable crisis had not occurred Austria-Hungary would 
have freed itself from Prussian trammels. This cruel War would 
have been rendered impossible and the whole course of history 
would have been altered. 

Years before, the Berlin Government had urged its Austro- 
Hungarian partner to embark on hostilities against Russia, and 
the Emperor Franz Josef’s Government had refused to listen. 
This I learnt while at Vienna and on first-rate authority, it 
being explained to me that the fear had been entertained that 
even if Austria-Hungary had emerged victorious from such a 
stupendous struggle it would be so enfeebled that it would be 
compelled to lean on Prussia. Now Austria-Hungary is little 
more than a vassal of Prussia, which treats it with scant cere- 
mony and is cynically taking every advantage of it. The Pan- 
Germans expect to have a fine field before them when this War 
isover. But we must not anticipate. 

And what of Turkey? Who could have predicted, when the 
Hamidian régime was at its climax, that the Young Turkish party, 
which was viewed with so much favour by competent foreign 
observers at Constantinople, as it contained so many politicians 
of light and promise, should have degenerated so miserably as to 
have emulated and hugely surpassed the abominations which it 
denounced, and of which it wasitself a victim? I was at Constan- 
tinople in the autumn of 1895, when Young Turks were being 
arrested in batches and drowned in the Sea of Marmora and when 
shocking intelligence of the wholesale massacre of Armenians in 
Asia Minor was coming in daily. But the terrors of the present 
situation far exceed crimes which sent a thrill of horror and 
indignation throughout Europe. It was the Salonika clique 
which professedly undertook the regeneration of Turkey, over- 
whelming the real patriots whom every foreign resident respected, 
and so lamentable is the state of affairs that the restoration 
of Abdul Hamid to the throne would have been welcomed 
by many of his former subjects as the lesser of two evils. The 
Turkish nation now lies bound and fettered at the feet of Ger- 
many, always the harshest of taskmasters and now brought to 
bay. It had a very friendly feeling for England and France, nor 
was Russia by any means unpopular. It was led into this War, 
in spite of itself, by an unscrupulous gang whose machinations 
were prompted by Teutonic intrigue, and it can be affirmed with 
absolute certainty that the advent of peace would be hailed with 
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enthusiasm by the Turks as a positive deliverance from the basest 
tyranny. 

A serious disappointment has been the omission so far of the 
Greek Government to strike a blow in the cause of freedom, and 
unless the King soon makes up his mind to give full scope to the 
desire of the flower of the nation he will miss an opportunity 
which is not likely to occur again. The name of Constantine was 
given to him in the hope that he might one day be ruler of Byzan- 
tium, nearly one third of whose population is of Hellenic origin 
and of purer blood than are most of the inhabitants of his king. 
dom, who are nearly connected with the Slavs. Yielding to 
pressure from Berlin, the King has so far failed to take occasion 
by the hand, and if it be true, as our good friend Cherif Pasha 
declares, that the vision of the inheritance of the Emperors of 
the East has been dangled as a bait before Tsar Ferdinand, Con- 
stantine may realise that there are drawbacks in the halting 
between two opinions and that he would have acted wisely if he 
had listened to M. Venizelos, who is by far the greatest and the 
most patriotic statesman that modern Greece can boast. 

What of the outlook in the Balkan Peninsula? It cannot be 
denied that the intelligence of the Austro-German expedition 
against Serbia and of the course to which Tsar Ferdinand had 
committed himself came as a shock upon Europe and justified the 
first pessimistic impression. Although ominous symptoms had 
not been lacking, people were slow to believe that Bulgaria, 
which owed everything to Russia, could turn against its liberator 
and could unite with Turkey, from whose oppression it had been 
freed, and this at the very moment when tens of thousands of 
fellow-Christians were the victims of nameless atrocities in Asia 
Minor. 

Was it for this that the great war was waged between Russia 
and Turkey, threatening at one time to set the rest of Europe 
in a blaze? 

Was it for this that the Balkan Peninsula was long afterwards 
compared to a powder magazine which might at any moment 
produce the dreaded explosion? 

While the tortured and mutilated bodies of Armenian men, 
women, and children are crying to Heaven for vengeance, the 
callous Coburger cynically throws in his lot with the very nation 
against which he proclaimed a crusade just three years ago, and, 
while hypocritically professing to be an apostle of culture among 
the primitive populations over which he rules, joins the Teutonic 
Powers in their desperate effort to strangle the liberty of the , 
world. No more scathing indictment of his renegade policy could 
be found than is contained in the telegram, so full of righteous 
indignation, addressed to him on his féte-day by his kinsman 
Ferdinand d’Orléans, Duc de Montpensier. 
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But in spite of the important advantages which they may gain 
at the outset of their joint Balkan expedition, Germans and 
Austro-Hungarians will, it may fairly be predicted, eventually 
regret that they ever undertook it. They are betraying symptoms 
of exhaustion on their Western and their Eastern fronts. The 
Italian assault on the garrisons of the Trentino is progressing 
surely if slowly. Germany and Austria-Hungary needed every 
able-bodied man to cope with the Allies in France, Flanders, 
Poland, Russia, and on their own territory, yet they are reck- 
lessly calling on their last available resources by adding one more 
to the already immense field of operations. 

There seems to be more than a grain of truth in the reported 
admission of the German General Staff that an irretrievable error 
was committed at the outset of this War. The wiser course 
would have been for the Germans to be content with holding 
their Western frontier, which was of comparatively limited 
extent and well defended with fortresses, while, in co-operation 
with Austria-Hungary, devoting themselves to smashing the 
might of Russia and then returning at their leisure to deal with 
France. Thus would they have refrained from the violation of 
Belgian territory. 

It is now probable that superiority of numbers is om 
the side of the Quadruple Entente, and it ought to be well able to 
spare the forces which are needed to counter the Austro-German 
and Bulgarian assaults on Serbia. Nothing could be more re- 
assuring than the utterances of its Governments, which prove 
that they are acting in concert and with the fullest confidence in 
the result. Fresh difficulties and problems only have the effect 
of knitting them more closely together, while faint-heartedness 
is the rule in Austria and in Turkey, and there are significant 
symptoms of growing discontent in Germany. Disaffection is 
rife in their armies. 

This Balkan venture may—and probably will—turn out to 
have been a blessing in disguise. The Serbs are offering a 
gallant resistance. Several hundred thousands of the soldiers 
of the Quadruple Entente are taking the field with Salonika as 
a secure base. Russia, again, will be active on the Bulgarian 
coast, a descent upon which may even be productive of serious 
disaster to Tsar Ferdinand, as it is a question whether his troops 
will care to engage the troops of the Power which freed Bulgaria 
from the Ottoman yoke. It is surely inconceivable that Roumania 
should much longer remain a mere passive spectator, and that 
public opinion in Greece should not eventually compel the 
Government to rally to the support of the champions of liberty. 
Then, too, all this intervention cannot fail to react on the Darda- 
nelles operations. 
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Peace, in my opinion, may be nearer in sight than it wasa 
month ago, for the Balkan Peninsula may once again be the 
grave of Empires as it was in olden days. 


L’union fait la force. The one element which is essential if 
final victory is to be won is complete unanimity among the 
members of the Quadruple Entente. Of this happy concord and 
perfect co-operation we have had so many demonstrations that 
no doubt can exist as to the firm resolution of each and all to 
carry on the War with vigour, until the foe is beaten to the 
ground and forced to beg for mercy. 

Accustomed as I have been for many a year to examine the 
various and varying Continental points of view, I must own that 
I have been wellnigh amazed at the extraordinary harmony 
which, ever since the outbreak of this terrible War, has been 
the distinguishing feature of the relations between the Allies, and 
at the generous tribute which each has paid to the assistance 
given to the common cause by its partners. 

The jealousy, bickering, and even strife between Germans, 
Austrians, and Turks, the domineering temper, the proneness to 
cast the blame for failure or disappointment on other shoulders 
—these are simple repetitions of cases with the record of which 
history, both ancient and modern, abounds. But on the side of 
the Quadruple Entente this phenomenon has actually been seen 
that not one unkind word has been uttered, not a trifling in- 
sinuation has been whispered at the expense of others. From 
the very outset to the present date, frank acknowledgment of 
services rendered has been the constant rule. And so it will be 
to the end, as the Entente is founded upon a rock, and this War 
is being waged by patriotic peoples against tyrannised hordes 
driven like sheep to the slaughter by monarchs whose sole guide 
is inordinate ambition. 

To cite but one among many examples. What more hand- 
some tribute to the aid given by the British Ally could be 
witnessed than is to be found in the French Press of which I 
am an attentive reader? Statesmen, senators, and deputies, 
men of every class and degree, the general, the soldier in the 
trenches, the townsman and the peasant are alike enthusiastic 
in their admiration of the part which England has played and is 
playing in this world contest. And this feeling is reflected to 
the full by our other Allies. No one—Germany least of all— 
as I can positively declare from my experience of the Continent, 
ever imagined that, if war on a gigantic scale broke out in 
Europe, Great: Britain would do more than contribute her Fleet 
and an Army of half a million men to the struggle. These forces 
would, as was considered, be a more than sufficient asset to her 
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Allies. And, with the addition of millions, while the Fleet 
holds the suprerne mastery of the seas, a possibility which Eng- 
land’s most sanguine friends never dared to contemplate, surprise 
has been followed by deep gratitude, it being universally 
admitted that she can never be adequately repaid for 
all the sacrifice that she is making. No wonder that of all 
the members of the Quadruple Entente Great Britain is the most 
hated by the Central Powers. No greater compliment could be 
paid to her. 

If I lay stress.on facts for which I can vouch, it is for the simple 
reason that there is a tendency in certain quarters on our side 
of the Channel to disparage, carp, and criticise, as if the task 
with which our Government was confronted in that fateful 
August week was not wellnigh superhuman. A dreaded 
financial crisis was promptly averted. The Fleet was already 
mobilised at its full strength, and, as from the deck of the 
steamer which bore me from Dover to Calais in the early hours 
of that eventful August day I watched the searchlights, which 
were multiplied by patrolling warships athwart the Straits, I 
could not refrain from a feeling of pride at this significant 
evidence of our Navy’s power and vigilance. Who could 
then have predicted that our Army would soon be counted 
by millions? Who could have foretold that more than 
a year after war had broken out the great bulk of the nation 
would still be pursuing the even tenour of its way, free from in- 
vasion, from want and distress, and this when it had been a 
common saying on the Continent for many a year that England’s 
supply of food would certainly give out before she had been 
engaged three months in a European war, and so she would be 
vanquished by famine? Is it nothing, again, that colony after 
colony has been wrested from the Germans, that Boer has joined 
with Briton in bringing confusion on their machinations in South 
Africa, that our fellow-subjects in India and in the Dominions 
beyond the seas have rallied so patriotically to the flag? Time 
was—and not so very long ago—when all this would have been 
regarded as impossible by the majority of the Continental nations, 
and it is for all this and much more besides that we owe a heavy 
debt of gratitude to the Government which, despite its pacifist 
proclivities, came forward in the hour of trial as the defender of 
right and justice and the faith of treaties. 

To err is human, and it may be pointed out that, if there have 
been mistakes of any gravity, most of them have been com- 
mitted in concert with our Allies, so that nothing could be more 
unfair than the attempt to render our Government exclusively 
responsible. And what, it may be asked, are such: errors in 
comparison with the notorious fiasco of the Teutonic time-table, 
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to cite but one out of many instances? At the present date 
very harsh things are being said of our diplomacy by critics at 
home, as if it is to blame for the black ingratitude shown by 
Bulgaria in ranging itself against its liberator to whom it 
appealed time after time, and not in vain, when the folly—to 
use a mild expression—of its own selfish Tsar had dashed it from 
its proud eminence and brought upon it shame and something 
very like ruin. Right-thinking Bulgars are the last to adopt 
such a view, as they well know the man with whom we have 
been dealing, and the indignant protests which they have raised 
more than exonerate the diplomacy of the Allies. Quem Deus 
vult perdere prius dementat. Surely such megalomania comes 
under this category; and ambassadors are not physicians. 


JAMES W. OZANNE. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE BALKANS 


(IIT) 
A POSTSCRIPT 


ArrarrRS have moved rapidly in the Balkans during the last few 
weeks, and the Entente Powers are now faced with questions 
which require immediate decisions and rapid action. In an 
article which I contributed to the September number of The 
Nineteenth Century,’ I referred to the probability that an Austro- 
German army would make an immediate attempt to force its 
way through Serbia and a friendly Bulgaria to Constantinople, 
and urged the vital importance of there being no more delay in 
the abolition of the then existing impasse in the Balkans. Events 
have now clearly shown, however, that long before September 
Bulgaria was definitely committed to Germany, and that at so 
late a date no conceivable action on the part of the Entente 
Powers could have averted the active alliance of Bulgaria with 
our enemies. 

With reference to the concessions which M. Venizelos was in 
March last willing to make to Bulgaria in order to arrive at a 
settlement, I defined these as being the port of Kavalla with the 
inland districts of Serres and Drama. I have since been informed 
by M. Venizelos that I have not altogether correctly interpreted 
his views on this matter. He tells me: 

(1) That in his memorandum to the King he did not 
advise the giving up of Serres as well as Kavalla and Drama, 
and that, as regards Kavalla and Drama even, he stipulated 
for the cession to Greece, as a quid pro quo, of the Ghevgheli 
—Doiran triangle, a point of great importance for the de- 
fence of Salonika, which would otherwise be considerably 
weakened by the loss of the above-named two districts. 

(2) That the last elections in Greece were not fought 
on the question of the cession of Kavalla—as, when his 
memorandum was published (towards the end of March), 
he expressly declared that since the drafting of this docu- 
ment (January) circumstances had altered in such a way 
that the memorandum belonged to the past ; and that during 
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the negotiations which preceded his retirement from office 
no allusion was made, so far as the Entente Powers were 
concerned, to a settlement on the lines of his memorandum. 
In fact, that during the elections no one belonging to the 
Venizelos party or Press alluded to the possibility of turn. 
ing back to the policy summed up in the memorandum, as 
everyone in Athens was convinced, after the German loan, 
that Bulgaria was absolutely committed to Germany, a view 
which was further confirmed by the smuggling of ammuni- 
tion, money, and officers to Turkey through Bulgaria, 

It is difficult to understand why, if Greece had no doubts on 
this point, our own Foreign Office did not take time by the fore- 
lock. Sir Edward Grey’s statement in the House of Commons 
does not:.explain this. 

Our diplomatic work in the Balkans has been a failure, so 
far as any results are concerned. In such definite action as we 
have taken, we appear to have always been too late. The ex- 
asperating story told by the published Blue Book referring to 
events which immediately preceded the entry of Turkey into the 
War shows that, while we argued, she, with the help of Ger- 
many, was openly preparing. We know now that more recently, 
while our diplomatists were talking with Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Greece, Bulgaria with the help of Germany was also pre- 
paring ; the situation at the present moment being that Germany, 
having successfully carried out the steps she planned in Turkey, 
has further succeeded in securing the active co-operation of Bul- 
garia; and by threats and bribes appears to have provided for 
inaction on the part of Rumania, and by similar means, and 
through the influence of King Constantine (the Kaiser’s brother- 
in-law), to have also brought about (so far at any rafe) the 
neutrality of Greece. Whether the Greek nation will continue 
passively to allow an alien Royal family thus to jeopardise the 
future of their country remains to be seen. 

With regard to the critical position which has thus developed, 
a full success for the Entente Powers may be said to depend on 
the following points: Can Serbia hold out until she receives 
adequate help from us? Are we in a position to supply the 
necessary assistance? Presuming the Austro-German army in- 
vading Serbia to be 400,000 strong, we may add to this some 
400,000 Bulgarian troops and perhaps 200,000 Turks, making the 
enemy forces in the Balkans a million. 

What action are we going to take with regard to Rumania 
and Greece, who, if they are not with us are to all intents and 
purposes against us, at any rate the latter, who has repudiated 
her treaty with Serbia and whose policy in this respect, if per- 
sisted in, can be looked upon as scarcely less treacherous than 
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that of Bulgaria? If the Entente Powers land at Salonika or 
other points sufficient forces to deal single-handed with the com- 
bined Austro-German and Bulgarian armies (augmented by 
Turkish troops), to save the Serbian army, and to cut the 
Belgrade-Sofia-Constantinople Railway, Germany’s new move 
will prove a disastrous failure. If, on the other hand, an in- 
sufficient force is landed, or if, as on previous occasions, we 
are too late, we may be faced with a crisis of the very 
utmost gravity, affecting both our Armies in Serbia and 
in Gallipoli, and eventually Egypt and our Expeditionary 
Force in Mesopotamia. It is in any case probable that the 
policies of both Rumania and Greece will eventually depend on 
our action. If we show sufficient strength to convince them of 
our ultimate victory they will come in with us; if we are weak 
they will go against us—Greece and Rumania are still on the 
fence from which Bulgaria has descended. Everything hinges on 
the strength of the forces which the Entente Powers are able to 
bring into the Balkan field, and the speed with which they can 


be brought into action. 
ALFRED SHARPE. 





THE NINETEENTIL CENTURY 


THE REAL AUSTRIA | 
AND HER RELATIONS WITH GERMANY 


ALTHOUGH the book market is overstocked with volumes of 
stories and recollections relating to the Austrian Court, very little 
has been written about Austria and the Austrian people. 

‘We have no real grievance against Austria, we rather like 
the Austrians,’ is an expression of opinion frequently given over 
here. As a matter of fact, English people know next to nothing 
about them, and this complacent remark is not altogether 
flattering. Beneath the sentence in which they differentiate 
between the Austrian and his ubiquitous ally lurks a subile 
‘ sous-entendu,’ ‘ The Austrians are inoffensive enough ; all they 
want is to be left alone to amuse themselves in their own way.’ 

Comparatively few Western people have visited Austria, and 
consequently there is very little first-hand knowledge of the 
Empire to hand. To the man-in-the-street it appears a kind of 
half-civilised country with picturesque peasants, a mediaeval 
grand Court, a middle class engrossed in providing valuable 
exports for England, the home of musical comedy, and the birth- 
place of alluring waltzes. Vienna is chiefly associated in his 
mind with excellent bread and very choice confectionery. 

Before proceeding to any description that should attempt to 
enlarge this view an attempt should be made to explain this 
somewhat ambiguous Empire. 

What is Austria? 

Until 1804 Austria was a part of the Roman-German, or 
‘Holy Roman’ Empire, but through the acquisitiveness, 
wealth, strength, and noble alliances of its rulers, the Archdukes, 
it had been the head of the Empire for several centuries, though 
in itself merely an archduchy. By ruse and cunning the Haps- 
burgs had prevailed on Bohemia and Hungary to elect Hapsburgs 
as their kings. Emperor Maximilian the First gave his grand- 
daughter Maria in marriage to Ludwig, the last King of the 
Wratislavian line, while his grandson Ferdinand espoused Anna, 
the sister of this last King of Hungary. As Ludwig perished 
without issue in his youth at the battle of Mohacz (1526), 
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fighting against the Turks under their famous leader Suleiman, 
Ferdinand by right of his double relationship (a brother-in-law 
twice over) inherited the kingdom of Hungary, which has ever 
since remained in the hands of the Hapsburgs. At the same time 
Bohemia (with Moravia, Silesia, and Lausatia), over which 
Ludwig had also ruled, fell to his share. Ferdinand was the 
brother of Charles the Fifth of Spain, who ruled as Emperor 
over the Holy Roman Empire. In this period the power of 
the Hapsburgs was at its zenith, and Austria’s fame dates from 
the same moment, for in Hungary, Bohemia, and Spain the 
Hapsburgs termed themselves ‘ the House of Austria.’ On the 
abdication of his brother, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, Fer- 
dinand was elected to fill his place, and from that time down to 
1804 Hapsburgs constantly sat on the Imperial throne. The 
ruler of Austria Proper held the sceptre continuously, except 
during the short reign of Charles fhe Seventh, when Maria 
Theresa reigned over Austria as Archduchess. 

In 1804 Napoleon induced the Emperor Franz the Second 
to give up the title of Holy Roman Emperor for the flimsy new 
title of Emperor of Austria. The new Empire consisted 
of (i.) the original Austrian provinces ruled by the Archduke of 
Austria, namely : Lower and Upper Austria, Salzburg, Northern 
Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola; (ii.) Bohemia, Moravia, part 
of Silesia, and Galicia. (It must be understood that Hungary 
did not form an integral portion of the new Empire although she 
recognised the Austrian Emperor as her King.)  (iii.) The 
provinces of Venice, Milan, Lombardy, with the Mediterranean 
countries of Gérz, Dalmatia, Gradiska, and Istria. 

Of all these countries only the first-named can be considered 
as the real Austria. In these, with the exception of Carniola, 
where Vendish, a Slav dialect, is spoken, the people speak 
German. From the first the other countries objected to being 
swallowed up in the Austrian Empire. Till then they had 
been part of the Confederation called the Holy Roman Empire, 
recognising the Austrian Archduke as Emperor, but each country 
had its own laws and its own language. They were told that 
they would be allowed to keep these rights, but very soon it 
became obvious to all that the Austrian countries, the so-called 
Crown lands, were to be privileged at the expense of the others. 
The most oppressed of all were the Italian-speaking provinces. 
From the beginning the Imperial house looked on them as the 
black sheep. With Napoleon’$ aid they had emancipated them- 
selves from the yoke of the Emperor ; now this was all wiped out, 
and the reign of tyranny and corruption started anew. Revolt 
ensued at once, finally resulting in the achievement by Italy of 
her independence. 
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Austria, or rather the Hapsburgs, from the beginning of the 
new Empire had dreamed of founding a vast .Empire of the 
Orient, reducing the Balkan States to the position of feudalism, 
In that way she was to regain in the East the prestige she had 
lost in the West. But in this matter the aims of the Emperors 
went exactly counter to the aspirations of the races under their 
sway. While the rulers dreamed of a homogeneous nation, 
acknowledging one rule, the ruled were fighting with all 
their might for the acknowledgment of their separate national 
rights, language, literature, and legislation. In a sense it suited 
the Emperor’s purpose that the nations under his sceptre should 
forget their common interests, and neglect all questions of 
European policy in squabbling among themselves over their racial 
differences. Probably the chief reason for the misunderstand- 
ing of the Austrian question arises from the conditions under- 
lying this state of affairs. There are not, as in most European 
countries, two definite parties in Austria. There are German 
Conservatives and Liberals, Tchech or Bohemian Conservatives 
and Liberals, two Polish parties, two Italian (since up to the 
present Trieste and the Trentino are still nominally under the 
Austrian rule), two Serbo-Croat, two Ruthenian, and ‘so on.’ 
Of these no two Conservative parties agree and no two Liberal. 

But there is one great power which links all these alien 
races—to wit, ‘the Church.” The majority of these nations 
profess the Roman Catholic faith; the Austrian Court is abso- 
lutely Catholic. It is a tradition in the Imperial house of the 
Hapsburgs that family ties should at no time be allowed to over- 
balance their country’s interests, and this is to be said in their 
praise. Never has a wife, a sister, a sister-in-law been able to 
influence Austrian politics. And the Emperor Francis Joseph 
has himself exhibited marvellous self-control in sacrificing his 
own family for what he believed to be the true interests of his 
country. Even his mother, the ambitious Archduchess Sophie, 
was forced to retire when he realised that her methods were 
detrimental to the national weal. But, alas! no real advantage 
has come to the people through this laudable disinterestedness. 
His sacrifices have been made for the Church, and the Church 
has reaped the benefit. He will do nothing of which the Church 
disapproves. 

And from this attitude of the Court to the Church other 
parties have sprung into existence. There are the Clericals, as 
the extreme Church party is calleds the Radicals, who oppose this 
party; and again the anti-Semites, who are Clerical only to 
oppose the Jewish movement. 

The course of the Government, then, is easy. If a question is 
asked in Parliament which the Court does not wish to answer, 
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a little judicious sowing of the dragon’s teeth will produce a 
bitter quarrel between two or more of the various antagonistic 
parties, and in their squabble the important matter which 
aroused the question is put aside. Thus, Austria, in spite of its 
constitution, has remained an autocracy ruled by the Emperor 
and his camarilla, who are entirely under the influence of the 
Vatican and even more of the Jesuits. 

The Austrian Empire, with the exception of Bohemia, con- 
sists of slices of territory hacked from other countries. Galicia 
is the part of Poland which fell to Austria’s share at the shameful 
partition of that unhappy country, Bosnia and Herzegovina are 
Serb, the Litorale and the Trentino Italian, the Austrian Crown 
lands a part of the old German Confederation. 

Since Prussia rose to power there has existed considerable 
antagonism between the Austrian and Prussian Crown lands. 
Austria, so long the proud head of the German countries, cannot 
overcome her repugnance to the imperial honour Prussia has 
assumed, and the consequent humiliation of her present position. 
And the Prussian is not naturally a generous conqueror. He 
is not likely to let the Austrian forget. But Austria has to pay 
now for the mistakes of her Sovereigns. From the beginning 
the House of Hapsburg have squandered their energies on the 
acquiring of new territories, instead of contracting their ambitions 
within their means and concentrating their undoubted powers 
on the supervision of their legitimate domains. They have 
consistently grasped at territories to which they had no right, and 
now they are losing, and will lose still more in the future, those 
to which they can lay an honest claim. And to-day the Austrian 
hates the Prussian as much as he did ten, twenty, fifty, a 
hundred years ago! 

The subjects of the Austrian Empire (German, Slav, Hun- 
garian, and Italian), through intermarriage, in the course of time 
. have become an extraordinary mixture. They certainly are not 
pure German nor pure stock of any kind, but none the less, and 
perhaps the more for that very reason, they are really a very 
fine people. They have during .the last generation lost the 
German seriousness. ‘The Austrians take life easily. They have 
a song which is very typical of their ‘modus vivendi’— 
‘Verkauft mein Gewand, ich fahr in Himmel!’ ‘Sell my 
clothes, I am going to Heaven,’ is the literal translation, but 
the real meaning is, ‘Why bother about what is happening? 
Death is the end of all.’ This absolutely describes the prevail- 
ing spirit, and the present War has not changed it much. The 
daily round of pleasure and amusement goes on just the same in 
all ranks of society, for the poor man has his café and inn to 
correspond to the more luxurious haunt frequented by the 
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wealthy. Yet while the upper classes are certainly licentious, 
indiscreet, and perverted, the people themselves are undoubtedly 
@ fine race. 

Austria is not a rich country like England or France, and 
the money is for the most part in the hands of a few Austro- 
Hungarian nobles and Jewish bankers. These people are 
enormously wealthy, but the ordinary well-to-do person in 
Austria is not nearly so well off as an Englishman in the same 
position. A man with two thousand a year is considered rich, 
while the income of the prosperous middle class averages five 
hundred a year, although there are many families who live on 
much less. The military class and Government officials are paid 
very scantily, and are in the position of noble paupers. A General 

_has about six hundred a year, a Secretary of State the same; the 
revenue of a Prime Minister amounts to about twelve hundred. 
From these figures one can conjecture what the pay of an Army 
captain or a Government clerk is likely to be—as a matter of fact, 
their stipends vary between a hundred and forty and a hundred 
and fifty a year. 

Another evil is that professional men as well as Government 
employés earn next to nothing until they are over thirty years of 
age. A lawyer attends the University up to the age of twenty- 
three, when he passes his last examination ; after that he must 
work as a concipient in a law office for seven years before he is 
allowed to set up for himself. During all this time of virtual 
apprenticeship his earnings average forty pounds a year, so that 
he is quite thirty before he can begin to make a position for 
himself. The consequence is that only the sons of wealthy 
parents, for the most part Jews, become lawyers. These restric- 
tions are not only hard on young men but they are positively 
detrimental to them : they deprive the youth—the leaders of the 
nation—of all self-confidence, draining as it were the sap of 
the best trees in the Austrian forest. For generations these men 
have been looked upon as mere boys, and treated as such, until 
their thirtieth year. All Austrians regard a man under thirty as 
a stripling, and one cannot wonder at the national tendency 
towards frivolity when the years of irresponsibility are so enor- 
mously extended. The system of keeping the youth of Austria 
backward is deliberately conceived; it is to the interest of the 
governing classes that their young people should not be too 
anxious to intrude into the realm of practical affairs. The 
Austrian is no politician. He is too much of an idealist, too 
much of a dreamer to occupy his mind for long with what appears 
to him the dry subject of politics. He is only interested in 
political questions as they develop into a situation which enables 
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him in a poetic frenzy to chant songs of freedom and shout 
patriotically in the streets. 

Austria is in these days the one country where the old 
craftsman’s love of his work still lingers. In Austria you find 
workmen who delight in their work for its own sake, and not 
merely for the profit that accrues to them from it. A shop- 
keeper will display all his goods with pride to a person whom he 
knows cannot be a customer, and when one states that one really 
cannot buy anything, and that he is taking his trouble for 
nothing, he will reply, ‘Oh, I don’t want you to buy! It gives 
me such pleasure to show you my goods, and I am so proud of 
our Austrian products.’ And indeed he has every reason to be 
proud. Anyone who has carefully examined Austrian leather 
goods, cut glass, and carpets cannot deny that they are 
veritable masterpieces of handicraft. The workman has made 
them with love. The craftsman is often an artist, sometimes a 
genius, for the mixture of Old-German, Slav, Magyar, and Latin 
races has made the Austrian nation rich in geniuses. And these 
people loathe the routine of everyday life, the fight for the squalid 
necessities of existence. They would rather go without their 
daily bread than abase themselves to obtain it. As a race they 
are too proud. They are outrageously generous, for their kind- 
heartedness will not allow them to distinguish between what 
they can do and what is beyond their power. The result is that 
the lower classes are easily exploited by the upper. The gentle- 
man makes his requests in so engaging a manner that the poor 
man will go through fire and water to satisfy him. 

German bullying does not exist in Austria, and the proud 
reserve so characteristic of the English upper classes is also 
unknown. In England an employé discriminates between his 
masters or mistresses by their hauteur and stiffness, and is in- 
clined to doubt the credentials of anyone who adopts towards 
him too intimate or friendly a tone. An Austrian, on the other 
hand, would do nothing for his master if he were treated in so 
distant a manner. Cool, correct politeness does not go down 
in Austria—a smile and a friendly word are the passports to 
favour. 

Herein lies the secret of the general popularity of Austrians 
at this moment despite the hostile relations. which exist between 
them and so many Western States. Their code demands cool- 
ness and politeness even towards an enemy, and absolute friendli- 
ness to anyone against whom they have no grudge. It is not 
dificult, therefore, to imagine the effect that the bullying brutal 
Prussians are having on these courteous people. More than 
ever before the Austrians hate them ; they laugh at them, as they 
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laugh at everything that is displeasing to them, and they will 
laugh—but one day their laughter will turn to grim anger. 

Why on earth, then, one may ask, is Austria in league with 
Germany, and who is at the root of this unholy alliance? This 
question opens a new chapter in the history of Austria, the latest 
chapter—the annals of the last thirty years. 

During these three decades the movement known as ‘ Pan- 
Slavism’ came into great prominence. The Slavs were deter- 
mined to fight for the rights to which they were fully entitled. 
The Hungarians had obtained their autonomy, that is to say, 
their own Parliament and their own military laws: why should 
the Bohemians, Galicians, and other Slavs be deprived of theirs? 
Austria had annexed these countries, and was now intent on 
crushing their individuality, but what has happened so often in 
other countries was happening here—the conquered were absorb- 
ing the conqueror and putting their stamp on the country that 
had enslaved them. In spite of all the Austrian acts of reprisal 
there could be no doubt that the Slavs were gaining ground 
day by day. The German language still remained the Govern- 
ment language, but in the Slav countries the familiar speech 
was Slav. The German provinces, realising the peril in which 
they stood of being submerged in another race, formed among 
themselves a new party under Schénerer, which was styled ‘ The 
National German.’ This grew in importance and gradually de- 
veloped its pet scheme—the reunion of the Crown countries with 
Germany. Unquestionably they had no wish to be swallowed up 
by Prussia and become a German province in the sense in which 
the small kingdoms of Bavaria and Saxony really exist. They 
did not aim at the inclusion of the Crown lands as an insignificant 
kingdom in the German Confederation—no, they were harking 
back to the old Hapsburg dream of an Austrian Empire extending 
over half the European Continent. 

Prussia on her side seized the opportunity and deluded these 
fanatics with false prophecies as to the realisation of their hopes. 
She stirred the dead ashes of the fire that they were longing to 
rekindle. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph himself is distinctly anti- 
Prussian. He loathes the Junkers, and most of the nobility 
share his antipathy. But the Emperor William was not satis- 
fied with theorising and speculation. He was clever enough to 
win over Prince Firstenberg, a nobleman who could boast a 
German and Austrian lineage, and who was equally prominent 
in both countries. Then when the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
was in trouble owing to his morganatic marriage with the 
Countess Chotek, the German Emperor found another oppor- 
tunity of intervening. He helped the Archduke to gain almost 
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full recognition for the Duchess of Hohenberg, as she was then 
styled, inviting her to dinners where she was the guest of honour, 
and practically forcing the other Courts to follow his lead. For 
a while the Tchechs, or Bohemians as they are more generally 
called, were hopeful, since the Duchess was herself a Tchech. 
But she recognised only one power in this world—the Vatican. 

Indeed there are at present but two influences of any weight 
in Austria, and these emanate respectively from Berlin and Rome. 
The hatred of Italy and the oppression of the Italians in Austria 
arise in great part from the fact that the Austrians regard the 
Italians as children of Antichrist who have stolen Rome from the 
Pope. For some years these two parties have been all powerful 
—the ‘German National ’ who look to Berlin for inspiration, and 
the ‘ Christian Social’ who place the Church before any other 
interest. 

And now a word about Austrian society. The men, as I 
explained before, being kept in a state of pupilage so long, have 
become more and more irresponsible, and the women as a natural 
consequence more frivolous and depraved. The social conditions 
in Austria during the last fifteen years have been most deplorable. 
Since the men are unable to earn enough to maintain themselves 
they marry heiresses with jointures sufficient to support them 
both, but very often these fortune-hunters miscalculate, and the 
married pair find that their income is inadequate. The easiest 
way out of the difficulty is to resort to the ménage 4 trois or even 
a quatre, the wife finding a generous lover of the wealthy 
bourgeois class to pay her debts, and the husband enjoying 
himself at the expense of some rich woman éprise by his beaux 
yeux and his position in society. Thus husband and wife go 
their separate ways. After a time marriages began to be 
actually arranged on this cynical basis. 

The lives led by the officers, especially those holding com- 
missions in the cavalry regiments, are grievously immoral, and 
during the last fifteen years the military career has been regarded 
as one long course of laziness and extravagance. Here, again, one 
may notice an enormous difference between Austria and Ger- 
many; though the military service has always been considered 
a matter of the highest importance in Austria, yet the country 
has never been militarised. The Austrians are not naturally a 
military people: they are artists by nature and are repelled by 
brutality in any form. They like the pageantry of militarism ; 
they love the uniforms and the colours, but their minds dwell 
very little on the carnage and slaughter which are the natural 
concomitants of a military State. 

The Austrian is almost always an ‘amateur.’ There is an 
ingredient in his nature which makes him totally unable to grasp 
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the real significance of life. When the War broke out he was 
unable to take the matter seriously. Indeed, in many ways the 
Austrian people are like children. The regulations by which 
they are restricted have killed in them the habit of thought. As 
manufacturers they make the most beautiful things that the 
world’s markets contain, but they do not try hard enough to 
profit by them. They enjoy making them; their zeal is spent 
in rendering them as beautiful as possible—when that is done 
their enthusiasm stops. 

The people of Austria are not yet awake; no one has ever 
really tried to make them realise their value, and they them- 
selves are too poor, their means are too limited, to permit them 
to develop themselves. 

Again, it is only the peasant classes who are still fervent 
believers in their Catholic religion. The lower orders in the 
towns and the middle classes have no belief whatever : they are 
absolute materialists. And once more the reason for this lies in 
the methods of the Government. The only Churches tolerated 
beside the State Catholicism are the Lutheran and the Jewish; 
Nonconformist Churches are prohibited; Freemasonry is abso- 
lutely banned, and even the Salvation Army is not allowed to 
make a peaceful invasion of Austria. Hence those souls who 
cannot accept the strict dogmas of the recognised Churches have 
no opportunity of enjoying a freer faith : they must either recite 
one of the recognised creeds or place themselves among the ranks 
of the atheists. 

On the other hand, the religious teaching in schools is obli- 
gatory, and parents are forced to have their children instructed 
in one of the three creeds. But the children of parents who 
have no religious belief themselves despise this teaching, and 
generally develop into stronger unbelievers than their parents 
before them. 

The lack of real religion in Austria and Germany may explain 
much that has been written about the behaviour of the Austro- 
German armies in the field. For years the majority of people 
in Austria and Germany have not believed in the existence of 
1 Supreme Being, the Germans recognising no superior to them- 
selves, and the Austrians meeting any controversy on such sub- 
jects with a smile and a shrug of the shoulders. The epigram of 
Louis the Fifteenth describes their position—‘ Aprés mot le 
déluge.’ The Catholicism of the upper classes in many instances 
is unreal—a screen covering their devotion to worldly interests. 
Thus these people, starved of high ideals, have become crude 
materialists, and the more so because they are naturally 
idealistic. 

Materialism, alas, is still predominant everywhere; but in 
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Western countries this terrible War has caused a great awakening 
to more spiritual issues. Unfortunately this revelation has not 
yet reached Austria; the people have been kept too long in 
obscurity for their eyes to welcome the dawn of a new era. 
During the last ten years, under the influence of Franz Ferdinand 
and Sophie of Hohenberg, bigotry and hypocrisy have reigned 
supreme ; liberal ideas have been interdicted; the people have 
not been allowed to—and cannot now—think for themselves. 
But while their thoughts and aspirations are thus restricted, no 
barriers are imposed on frivolity and immorality, and thus their 
bondage is carefully veiled. During this decade Vienna has 
become a veritable Sodom and Gomorrah; orgies are permitted 
to take place in public restaurants such as it is impossible to 
describe. Paris, notorious for its gaiety, has never publicly 
beheld such sights as may be seen in the various places of assembly 
in Vienna. Moreover, the women who participate in the lighter 
side of Parisian life are those as a rule who have no reputation ; 
in Vienna, on the contrary, the guests at these carousals, the 
dancers in these saturnalia, are members of what is regarded as 
the élite of society. Nowhere in the civilised world are so many 
illegitimate children brought into existence, and nowhere else 
is the matter considered by the families of the unmarried mothers 
to be of so little importance. There hardly exists a servant- 
maid who has not to provide for one or more ‘ fatherless ’ children 
out of her scanty earnings. I myself employed a maid who had 
had four. But the apparent luxury, the marvellous shops in the 
beautiful cities, with their magnificent streets, squares, and parks, 
prevent the people from realising in whaé spiritual darkness they 
exist—an obscurity mechanically produced by a mixture of the 
fog of German culture and the gloom of Rome. 

Franz Ferdinand grew daily a greater friend of William. 
Sophie von Hohenberg, his wife, became more entangled in the 
schemes of the Vatican. Together they prepared this War. 
Italy, as the Vatican’s enemy, was looked upon as an uncom- 
fortable ally. Pius the Tenth himself was indeed too straight- 
thinking a man to take part in the diabolical pact, but those 
who held the threads of his foreign policy for him were less 
scrupulous. Franz Ferdinand was William’s puppet, but he 
was playing a dangerous game, and this Sophie von Hohenberg 
realised ; she was a shrewd weman, and even the cleverest of 
men can scarcely match his brains with those of an intelligent 
and ruthless woman. William’s great ambition was and is to 
obtain the sceptre of the Empire of the West, to be crowned at 
St. Peter’s in Rome, to rival the glories of Charlemagne, to 
emulate Napoleon, and at the same time obliterate the memory 
of the humiliation which the Frenchman wrought on the 
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German Empire. Franz Ferdinand had the same ambition, and 
this was shared by his intriguing wife. Both candidates 
promised the Vatican the restoration of its temporal power as 
a sop. 

So for years they had been paving their way. But as time 
went on Franz Ferdinand grew in the people’s esteem and 
showed himself possessed of a greater capacity than the general 
consensus of opinion had attributed to him. He might become 
too powerful an ally and transfer the réle of puppet to his 
partner William. Once more the old ruse was employed. He 
and his wife were hated by a great faction of the Austrian 
Court ; it would be easy enough to find among the disaffected 
those who would be able to procure the agents provocateurs. 
The Austrian Court is a hive of jealousy and intrigue—stupid 
intrigue : it was unable to realise that the removal of the heir 
to the throne must deprive Austria of the only head that could 
be relied upon to save her in time of emergency. So Princig 
was found and Sarajevo was chosen as the most suitable place 
for this black deed of treachery. Franz Ferdinand and his 
consort went there with a base intention—it was felt that their 
presence might provoke Serbia into insulting Austria, and thus 
give Austria a legitimate excuse for harrying that unfortunate 
country still further. This object they attained—but at the 
cost of their own lives. They had trusted too much to their 
star . . . and their friend, and after that William was free. 

A month later the War broke out. Reports from the Vatican 
told of the Pope’s declining health; shortly after, it was 
announced that Pius the Tenth was very ill, and after a brief 
interval the news of his death added one more horror to the 
War. His decease left no one among his adherents to frustrate 
William’s ambitious plans: he did not need to conquer Austria, 
he practically annexed it. Neither the aged Emperor nor the 
new Heir Apparent, a mere youth, was strong enough to oppose 
him. The people, accustomed to a system of oppression, have not 
yet risen against their new masters, but their hour will come. 

The Hungarians found themselves between the horns of a 
dilemma. They hated Germany, yet even more did they loathe 
and dread Russia. Hungarians do not forget easily and they 
remember—what Austria has forgotten—that in 1848 Russia 
helped the Hapsburg Emperor to crush their insurrection in the 
cause of national freedom, and how very acutely their sufferings 
were increased by that intervention. Just as the Central Powers 
miscalculated in the matter of Ireland, imagining that she would 
seize the moment when England was engaged in a European 
war to break away from the Union, so those who expected 
that Hungary would rebel against Austria were mistaken. 
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The Tchechs, however, are more or less in a condition of revolt 
and the Italian subjects of Austria are openly disaffected. Of 
all the Poles those in Galicia have always been the most loyal 
to the State which annexed them, for both Prussia and Russia 
treated them much more hardly than Austria, whose yoke has 
been light in comparison. Hence the attitude of the Austrian 
Poles now is not surprising : they dare not risk the comparative 
freedom they now enjoy for an autonomy which may prove the 
condition of an empty covenant. But the story would change 
were Galicia once to feel the Prussian over her—then she would 
resist to the last man. 

This feeling of unrest and insecurity prevails all over the 
Austrian provinces. The people know that the recent successes 
are German and not Austrian, and the German is at no trouble 
to conceal this from them. Arrogant and pretentious, the 
Germans play the liberator while in reality they are conquerors 
—the most unscrupulous the world has ever known. 

The Allies of the Entente, on the other hand, hold the opposite 
réle. If they conquer, they conquer to liberate ; they are not fight- 
ing for the acquisition of territories that do not belong to them, 
they are not animated by any fantastic dreams of Eastern or 
Western Empire, their war is not inspired by the acquisitive 
desires of their sovereigns. The people have-risen to defend them- 
selves, to defend their countries, their literature, their national 
customs, their religion, and to help their brothers, the little 
peoples, who are not strong enough to stand alone against the 
selfish ambition of a ruler stricken with a megalomania disastrous 
to humanity. Therefore a word to the peacemongers—and to 
those who would teach us at this moment of strife to ‘ love our 
enemies.’ Our enemy is not the German people in its saner 
moments, but those who have preached for years a gross materi- 
alism under the name of Culture, and who now arrogate to them- 
selves the supreme réle of leaders of thought, their sole claim 
to the title being that they have proved themselves extraordinarily 
efficient in organising the mechanical powers of humanity. It is 
from the bondage of this materialism that the Allies are fighting 
to deliver Europe, and there can be no question as to the righteous- 
ness of the cause. 


These are dark days for Austria, and she is paying very 
dearly for the policy of her Sovereigns who, striving to acquire 
what was not for them, have forfeited for the time at least what 
they possessed. But is there no resurrection possible? Cannot 
the Austrian Crown lands return what is not theirs—the Litorale 
and the Trentino to Italy, Bosnia and Herzegovina to Serbia, 
Galicia to Poland—and grant Home Rule to Bohemia? Then, 
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freed from the fettering restraints of lands which she grasped in 
a moment of unscrupulous ambition, the Austrian double-eagle 
will be able to fly aloft once more in the azure sky of a peaceful 
humanity, reigning over a new Old German Empire with, at its 
head, the Austrian Crown lands, the heart of that true Germany 
which knew nothing of militarism, which was the seat of spiritual 
power—the Germany, in short, of Goethe, Schiller, Beethoven, 
and Mozart. 
CAROLINE F. M. ZANARDT JuANDI, 





GENERAL SMUTS: 
A PERSONAL IMPRESSION 


It is well for South Africa and for the Empire that a dastardly attempt 

on the life of General Smuts has failed. General Smuts is not, like his 
friend and colleague, General Botha, a man whose qualities make an 
jmesistible appeal to the public. But those who know him best—and 
there is no man who knows him better than General Botha himself— 
appreciate the value of his life at this critical moment. His exceptional 
intellect, his unflagging power of work, his devotion to his leader, and 
his personal courage have combined to make him the right-hand man of 
the Prime Minister, to whom he is almost indispensable. Short of killing 
General Botha himself, those who went about to compass the death of 
General Smuts could have aimed no more deadly blow at the structure of 
slf-government in South Africa. . . . South Africans who have hitherto 
umired, without sympathy or liking, the rather hard brilliancy of General 
Smuts may realise, having so nearly lost him, his value to South Africa 
and to the Empire. His enemies may thus have secured for him what, in 
emparison with other South African public men of far less ability, he 
has curiously lacked hitherto—a popular following.—The Times, October 4, 
1915. 
Taz above lines, written clearly by one of the few people in 
England who know their Smuts, are extracted from a leading 
uticle which probably excited some surprise amongst many who 
rad it. High praise, this, for a man who, outside of South 
ifriea, is little more than a name, save to a limited and privileged 
tele who have come into official or social contact with him. Yet 
wt too high. General Smuts dislikes, and diligently avoids, the 
limelight. But he is one of the most distinguished figures in the 
Empire at the present time, and it is unnecessary to be a prophet, 
the son of a prophet, to predict with some confidence that, 
should a closer Imperial union result from the present War, in 
lamony with the enlightened ideas expressed by Mr. Bonar Law 
tortly after he became Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
General Smuts will be one of the first twelve men summoned 
‘nassist in the Imperial counsels. The Times did not exaggerate 
iis worth. 

The Editor of this Review has invited me, as an old friend of 
teneral Smuts, to write a personal impression of the Union 
Minister of Defence. I referred to him, in an article * published 

General Botha: A Personal Impression, by Roderick Jones, Nineteenth 
tniury and After, September 1915. 
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in The Nineteenth Century two months ago, as a ‘map 
of tireless energy, sleepless vigilance, and transcendent intellect,’ 
He is all that, and more besides. Mentally he towers above all 
his contemporaries in South Africa. His is the dominant brain; 
Botha’s the dominant personality. The two together represent g 
combination rarely met with in history, a combination which gp 
far has proved to be almost irresistible. It has triumphed over 
quite astonishing difficulties, racial and political, peculiar to 
South Africa and sometimes vital to the Empire. It is not merely 
a political combination. It derives much of its strength from 
a deep personal regard in each for the other, a regard that 
amounts to a friendship like the friendship of David and 
Jonathan. 

They met, General Botha and General Smuts, in the declining 
days of the old Transvaal Republic. Botha, a member of the 
Volksraad, was making his name as a man of progressive ideas 
and as the foe of jobbery and corruption. Smuts, behind hima 
brilliant record of a scholarship, won at Stellenbosch and Cam- 
bridge, where he took a double First, had migrated to Johannes- 
burg, and was practising at the Bar. Nobody in the Transvaal 
had heard of Smuts in those days. 

The post of State Attorney fell vacant. It was an important 
pest, and combined in the one office the duties of an Attorney- 
General and a Solicitor-General. The demand was insistent for 
the appointment of a lawyer of high attainment, administrative 
capacity, and reforming power. The cosmopolitan character of 
the community attracted by the goldfields necessitated the main- 
tenance of a thoroughly efficient Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment and Police Force, and a rigorous application of the law. It 
was the business of the State Attorney to insure this. The 
framing of the law, in the first instance, also rested with him. 
His staff drafted the Ordinances which the Executive presented 
to the Volksraad for consideration. 

Tt was agreed on all hands that the candidate for such wide 
responsibilities must be a lawyer of weight and experience. 
Imagine the surprise of the greybeards of the Volksraad when 
President Kruger produced to them the young man Smuts, slim 
in figure, boyish in countenance, wholly different in every respect 
from the State Attorney oi their imagination, and from the State 
Attorneys of yore! They murmured. President Kruger barked 
—the old man’s enunciation literally resembled barking whenever 
he wished to storm the landsvaders into submission to his will— 
and the Grondwet, or Constitution, which laid down thirty years 
as the minimum age for so exalted a State officer, had to be 
strained to admit the stripling, then only twenty-eight years old, 
and in appearance less. That was in the year 1898. 
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Smuts began his new career with the vigour and thoroughness 
that have characterised him through life. I remember him well : 
fair asa Viking, with clean-cut features, clever forehead, and keen 
penetrating eyes ; impatient, imperious, not suffering fools gladly, 
a finely tempered piece of steel! Highteen years of striving 
with refractory human beings, of trial and tribulation, of varied 
contact with the world, and of philosophy, philosophy which he 
loves and in which he is steeped, have evolved another Smuts, a 
Smuts who certainly suffers fools no more gladly than before and 
who is to-day more able, more brilliant, more commanding than 
ever, but who has lost some of his impatience and has become 
more contemplative, more tolerant, and mellow. 

As State Attorney he strove manfully to produce a better con- 
dition of things in the Law and Police Departments of the 
Republic. To some extent he succeeded. But a time came when 
his mind and energies had to be diverted to weightier affairs. The 
suzerainty controversy with Her Majesty’s Government, and the 
Uitlander problem, soon to provoke war, were sources of serious 
pre-occupation to him, and his advice and powers of deft draughts- 
manship were constantly requisitioned for the various Notes to the 
Imperial authorities, and for the Franchise measures which were 
intended to meet Great Britain’s demands. 

Sixteen years ago war broke out. Smuts the lawyer quickly 
became Smuts the soldier. As State Attorney, the highest law 
officer of the Republic, he quite honourably could have enjoyed 
complete immunity from war service. He was the legal adviser 
of the Government, and had plenty to do without going to the 
Front. But Smuts the lawyer was also Smuts the stripling, 
young, vigorous, active, burning with zeal, and, above all, an 
Afrikander of the Afrikanders. Nothing would deter him. 
Within a fortnight of the declaration of war, one of the trains that 
conveyed from Pretoria the Long Toms * which were to become 
celebrated outside Ladysmith, conveyed also State Attorney 
Smuts, soon to undergo his baptism of fire. He and Commandant 
Botha (as he was in the first days of the war) now were thrown 
together in an arena very different from that of the Capital, where 
Botha, from his place in the Volksraad, had preached reform to 
a Government which remained deaf. Smuts, no less successful 
in his newly acquired profession of arms than in the domain of 
jurisprudence, soon became a commando leader of note. During 
the last year of the war he attained to the rank of General. 


His lightning raids into the Cape Colony, and the dexterity and 


resource with which he handled his columns, often in circum- 


* Creusot guns which the Boers removed from the forts round Pretoria and 
used with considerable effect at Ladysmith and elsewhere, outclassing, for a 
time, the British artillery. 
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stances of extreme stress and sometimes of privation, won for 
him the respect of his enemies and the confidence of his country- 
men. This confidence was manifest at Vereeniging, where hig 
prudent reasoning was acknowledged as an important factor ip 
the framing of the covenant to which he and the other Boer 
leaders subsequently put their hands. 

The spirit, as well as the letter, of the covenant General Smuts 
has most faithfully observed from that day to this, proving himself 
in this respect a tower of strength to his chief and friend, General 
Botha. The debt which South Africa and the Empire owe to 
these two men is one that will only correctly be assessed in the 
time to come. To-day racial and party passions run too high to 
permit of the tremendous service which they have rendered, in 
the first instance to their own countrymen, being fully recognised 
in South Africa. For, whatever their enemies may assert to the 
contrary, their own countrymen have been ever their first con- 
sideration, a consideration, however, governed by an inflexible 
resolve to act equitably and honourably by all, whether their own 
countrymen or not, since, in their judgment, all combined, 
English and Dutch, are the foundation upon which alone a happy, 
@ prosperous, and a great South Africa can be reared. 

When self-government was granted to the Transvaal (1907) 
and for the first time under British rule the Dutch leaders took 
an active official part in the State, General Smuts, then Colonial 
Secretary in General Botha’s Cabinet, soon gave proof of his 
freedom from the reactionary prejudices which had too often 
fettered his countrymen in the past. A Conference of the Dutch 
Church, that puissant force in Afrikander life and politics, was 
held in Pretoria. ‘The delegates discussed, amongst other things, 
the subject of education, with which was bound up the all- 
important question of the Dutch language. During the Crown 
Colony régime a number of Dutch Church schools had been esta- 
blished, and the belief was cherished that, with the accession to 
power of General Botha’s virtually Dutch Ministry, these schools 
would be enriched by grants from the Treasury which the Crown 
Colony Government had denied them. Overtures in harmony 
with this belief were made to the Ministry. General Botha and 
his colleagues were scarce settled in the saddle, and would have 
had some excuse for temporising and for putting the delegates off 
with fair, if empty, promises. That was not General Smuts’s 
way. He marched down to the Conference and delivered a speech 
in which he made it clear that, far from having the least intention 
of fostering these Pan-Afrikander institutions, the Government 
were going to discourage them in every possible way, and that 
privileged grants certainly would not be made to them. The 
Government’s policy was to establish and maintain a uniform 
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educational system throughout the land; not to bolster up one 
race or one sect or one party in preference to another. 

This revelation of the official mind, the Dutch official mind, 
surprised and disturbed the reactionaries. But the large body 
of enlightened opinion, Dutch and English, sided with Smuts, and 
before the Transvaal passed into the Union he had consolidated 
its educational system on sound and rational lines, retaining for 
this purpose the services of the man who had been Lord Milner’s 
Education lieutenant! Some time after this Church Conference 
episode, General Smuts provided his opponents with further food 
for thought in a speech delivered near Johannesburg, in the course 
of which he frankly acknowledged what Lord Milner had done for 
education, and disclosed his intention to proceed largely on the 
lines laid own by that oft assailed, but always unshakable, pro- 
Consul. One has to remember the bitterness of Dutch feeling 
against Lord Milner, on account of the war, to realise what 
such a tribute meant from a Dutchman. But General Smuts has 
never lacked courage. 

His term of office in the Transvaal prepared him admirably 
for the National Convention, which hammered out the Union 
Constitution, and for his subsequent duties as a member of the 
firsts Union Cabinet. In the Convention he rendered conspicuous 
service. Difficulties frequently arose, it was inevitable that they 
should arise, difficulties which occasionally threatened an tmpasse 
and once at least imperilled the whole project of Union. Often 
these difficulties sprang from the inability of the delegates, men 
of different race, of different political parties, and from different 
provinces, to agree upon fundamental principles which entailed a 
serifice, sentimental or material, perhaps both, in one direction 
another. Then it was that Smuts, with his nimble brain, his 
facile pen, came to the rescue. The Convention, after hours of 
amest and exhausting debate, would adjourn the day’s proceed- 
ings, face to face, apparently, with a deadlock. Next morning 
Smuts would appear on the scene with a formula, simple, lucid, 
ad comprehensive, that reconciled what had seemed to be irre- 
concilable, and enabled the Convention to proceed smoothly to 
the consideration of the next problem. There again the process 
of deadlock, and escape from deadlock, probably would be re- 
peated, and, while I am far from wishing to suggest that, in an 
assembly which included General Botha, Mr. Merriman, Sir Starr 
Jameson, Lord de Villiers, the greatest living authority* on 
Roman-Dutch law and one of the Empire’s most distinguished 
jnrists, and other men of high attainment, General Smuts was the 
oly one who guided his colleagues out of the morass of conflict- 
ing aims and aspirations in which they occasionally were involved, 


* Lord de Villiers died last year, 
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I think all who are acquainted with the proceedings of that 
momentous conclave are agreed that he, more than any other dele. 
gate, was the one to whom, in the last resort, they looked for 
sagacious and resourceful draughtsmanship. 

And with remarkable intellectual qualities he combined tireless 
industry. In this respect he resembled his fellow-delegate, ap 
equally unremitting and devoted worker, the late Sir George 
Farrar, whose untimely death, while serving with General Boths 
in German South-West Africa, has robbed the Union of one of 
her bravest sons. Night and day General Smuts gave himself 
over to the study, to the analysing, to the sifting, of the masses 
of material which bore upon the purpose which the fathers of the 
Constitution had before them. He thns was able continually to 
bring to the deliberations of the Convention, not only a mind 
normally acute, resourceful, and richly stored with knowledge, 
but one specially and peculiarly equipped to deal with the complex 
questions which had to be settled if union was to be achieved. 
Very soon Smuts was styled, and always will be remembered as, 
the Alexander Hamilton of the Convention. What that great 
man was to the American Constitution (and what he was, English- 
men have been told in a scholarly essay by Mr. F. 8. Oliver), 
General Smuts was to this Charter of South African Nationalism, 
a more wonderful Charter than its American counterpart when 
we reflect that its makers were men, not only of different pro- 
vinces, deep-rooted sometimes in their provincialism, and of 
different political parties, but men of two distinct races, who for 
a century had been in conflict, bitter conflict, with each other, 
and who had only lately emerged from the throes of a two and a 
half years’ war, that brought in its train red ruin and the breaking 
up of law. 

General Smuts’s career since the days of the National Con- 
vention has been a varied and turbulent one. Besides doing 
admirable and abundant constructive work, legislative and execu- 
tive, he has played a prominent part in terminating two serious 
syndicalistic outbreaks ; in crushing a rebellion of his own country- 
men; and, finally, in prosecuting the present War, so far as it 
affects South Africa, both locally and imperially. 

In the first affair, when Imperial troops were requisitioned 
and deplorable bloodshed occurred in the streets of Johannesburg, 
and the safety of the entire thirty miles of Reef, with its many 
millions’ worth of machinery and property, was in jeopardy, 
General Botha and General Smuts came over from Pretoria, met 
the ringleaders face to face, and, with the co-operation of the 
heads of the mining industry, Sir Jionel Phillips,‘ Sir 


« Some months later Sir Lionel Phillips nearly fell a victim to the revolver 
of the assassin. Walking at lunch time one day from his office in the Corner 
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e Farrar, and Mr. Drummond Chaplin, effected 4 
settlement that averted an orgy of rapine and _ bloodiness,* 
from the vision of which those who understood the situation re- 
giled in horror. The two generals, unarmed and unescorted, 
intervened at grave personal risk, and at one moment their lives 
were in imminent peril. 

On the second occasion, six months later, when the Trades 
Federation declared a general strike throughout South Africa, 
General Smuts, as Minister of Defence, caused martial law to be 
proclaimed , and about a hundred thousand burghers, citizen 
troops, and Union Regulars, to be mobilised within forty-eight 
hours. So silent and swift was his action at every point that an 
industrial revolt, which, by the stoppage of the railways and the 
cutting of other communications, a fatal blow in that land of 
immense distances, menaced the foundations of the State, was 
frustrated without a shot being fired. 

General Smuts’s enemies firmly believed, and some who were 
not his enemies slyly and half admiringly suggested, that he 
deliberately precipitated the strike for the double purpose of 
destroying the seeds of discontent and disorder which were sup- 
posed to have been sown amongst the labouring classes, and of 
testing the mobilising capacity of his new National Defence 
machinery. Of course neither the belief nor the suggestion had 
any substance in fact. ‘The industrial upheaval, the worst ever 
known in the Empire, was the logical outcome of the operation of 
certain labourite, social democratic, and syndicalistic doctrines, 
while the new defence machinery was far from being sufficiently 
ready to invite a test, least of all a test so heroic in its character 
as that to which it had to submit, and which it survived with some 
credit. 

But it is the fashion with many people, not his enemies alone, 
quite gravely to regard General Smuts as the twentieth-century 


House (a name woven into the history of South Africa), he was approached by 
aman who fired at him point blank. He fell, fatally wounded it was feared, 
and his assailant, a mine storekeeper of Continental origin whom Sir Lionel had 
befriended but who imagined himself wronged, was nearly lynched by an angry 
mob. For over a week Sir Lionel hovered between life and death. ‘From all 
sides, including the Labour party, a cry of sympathy went out to him, and of 
rejoicing when at last he rallied and slowly recovered. The people realised how 
nearly they had lost a benefactor. For Sir Lionel Phillips is as unlike the 
orthodox conception of the mining millionaire as anything possibly could be. 
He is an open-handed philanthropist, giving generously wherever he can give 
with benefit ; an assiduous labourer in many good works; a man of affairs, and 
of artistic and literary instincts : and, with it all, an administrator of excep- 
tional ability in the great industry over which he exercises so immense a 
control. 

* The grave danger was that the quarter of a million raw natives employed 
on the Reef, seeing the conflict between the white miners and the troops, and 
the burning of property, themselves would get out of hand, with terrible 
consequences to the European community. 
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Machiavelli, and darkly to hint that ‘The Prince ’ is his pocket 
Bible! 

General Smuts certainly was, and is, proud of his defence 
scheme, and with reason. In the first days of Union he perceived 
that South Africa must become militarily self-dependent, and, in 
consultation with Field-Marshal Lord Methuen, who devoted 
much time and labour to the task, and whose advice and experi- 
ence were of singular value, he evolved a plan which provided 
for a permanent force, and for citizen training and mobilisation 
on an extensive scale. 

This plan was embodied in the Union Defence Act of 1919, 
and its main features are of interest just now, when the people of 
the United Kingdom are engrossed in the controversy over com- 
pulsory service. Under the Act every citizen between the ages 
of seventeen and sixty is liable for service in time of war. In 
peace times all between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-five 
must undergo a prescribed training with the active citizen force 
for four consecutive years. There is a reservation, however, to 
the effect that only 50 per cent. of the total number liable for 
peace training shall undergo such training unless Parliament 
makes financial provision for the training of a greater number. 
The object of this reservation was partly to guard against the 
creation of an unnecessarily large citizen army, and partly to 
avoid unnecessary expenditure. The citizens between the ages 
of twenty-one and twenty-five who though liable are not called 
up for peace training, are compelled instead to undergo four 
years’ training with one of the Rifle Associations established 
under the Act, the intention being that those who are absolved 
from actual military training, while remaining liable to undergo 
such training, at least shall certainly know how to use a rifle. 
The Act also provides for the training, as cadets, of boys between 
the ages of thirteen and seventeen, so that the youth of the 
country have the opportunity of undergoing a good preliminary 
course before attaining to manhood, and becoming associated 
either with the citizen army or with a rifle association. Apart 
from the citizen army, the Defence Act established a permanent 
force consisting of mounted riflemen and artillery, and also 
divided the Union into fifteen military districts, each in charge of 
permanent defence officers acting under the orders of the Union 
Headquarters Staff. , 

Reference has been made to the general strike and to the test 
to which the defence system created under this Act was then sub- 
jected. That was in January of last year. The system was 
scarcely eighteen months old, and it stood the test largely on 
account of the survival in the Transvaal of the old commando 
system. Naturally much remained to be done before the new 
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system could be looked upon as thoroughly effective. Yet within 
the year the present War broke out, and the Union’s military 
resources were taxed to an extent that would have been serious 
even had the new system had time to be completed. It was 
still very incomplete when the Government had to face, not 
only the straight issue of the War, but also a Dutch rebellion 
of serious dimensions, as well as a certain measure of disaffection 
within the Union army itself. The Commandant-General was 
the General Beyers who became one of the principal rebel 
leaders, while Maritz, Kemp, and other rebels held the King’s 
commission almost up to the day they took the field against 
the Union troops. 

Consequently the task that confronted the Government, and 
particularly the Minister of Defence, in those opening months 
of the War was most formidable. They had to purge the 
citizen army of its poisonous elements. They had to suppress 
the rebellion. And they had so to improve and elaborate their 
nilitary machine as to enable them to embark upon the conquest 
of German South-West Africa. In the doing of all these things 
they were successful, but only after overcoming obstacles and 
trials that would have appalled and defeated less resolute and 
less resourceful men than General Botha and General Smuts. 
It is not to be supposed that they are the only men to whom 
praise is due for what eventually was accomplished. Many 
others, of both races, co-operated disinterestedly, manfully, and 
loyally to assist the Prime Minister and the Minister of Defence 
in carrying the campaign, first against the rebels, and next 
against the Germans, to a satisfactory conclusion, and their per- 
formances will deserve notice on another occasion. But for the 
moment we are concerned chiefly with the subject of this sketch, 
and none who had opportunities of observing from the inside the 
progress of events between August of last year and July of this 
will deny to General Smuts the tribute that is his due for the 
extraordinary way in which, assisted by his Secretary for 
Defence, Mr. H. R. Bourne, who laboured night and day, he sur- 
mounted the stupendous difficulties that crowded about him. 
His inexhaustible energy, his invincible courage, and his 
magnificent brain enabled him to face them with composure and 
eventually to sweep them away, and at no time did he allow 
himself to be borne down by his ever-increasing burden of 
responsibility. 

The constituent elements of that responsibility cannot be 
analysed and described within the limits of an article such as 
this. It was not merely the responsibility of improvising and 
organising, of initiating, planning, and carrying out, military 
arrangements adequate to the needs of a situation far vaster than 
Ver. LXXVIII—No. 465 3 Y 
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anything that had ever been contemplated by the Government 
or by the people. It was not merely the responsibility of crushing 
the rebellion, and of marshalling, equipping, and transport 
ing, by sea and land, an army of fifty thousand men to vanquish 
the Germans, sheltered behind a wide belt of waterless desert. 
That responsibility was considerable. But it was not all. It 
was complicated by the racial factor. What I wrote recently 
under this head about General Botha applies in part to General 
Smuts. He was, he is, a Dutchman. Philosopher though he 
be, he could not witness unmoved the treachery of some of his 
kindred. What his feelings were during the rebeilion may be 
deduced from a letter which he wrote to General Beyers accepting 
that officer’s resignation three weeks before the flag of revolt 
was raised. The communication is too lengthy to be reprinted 
here in full. But the following extracts provide a fair index 
to General Smuts’ sentiments. After a dignified and scathing 
criticism of General Beyers’ reasons for resigning, General 
Smuts proceeds : 


Your bitter attack on Great Britain is not only entirely baseless, but 
it is more unjustifiable coming as it does in the midst of a great war from 
the Commandant-General of one of the British Dominions. Your reference 
to barbarous acts during the South African War cannot justify the criminal 
devastation of Belgium, and can only be calculated to sow hatred and 
division among the people of South Africa. You forget to mention that 
since the South African War the British people gave South Africa her 
entire freedom under a constitution which makes it possible for us to 
realise our national ideals along our own lines, and which, for instance, 
allows you to write with impunity a letter for which you would, without 
doubt, be liable in the German Empire to the extreme penalty. . . . You 
speak of duty and honour; my conviction is that the people of South 
Africa will, in these dark days when the Government as well as the people 
of South Africa are put to the supreme test, have a clearer conception of 
duty and honour than is to be deduced from your letter and action. For 
the Dutch-speaking section in particular I cannot conceive anything more 
fatal and humiliating than a policy of lip-loyalty in fair weather and 
of neutrality and pro-German sentiment in days of storm and stress. It 
may be that our peculiar internal circumstances and our backward con- 
dition after the great war ® will place a limit on what we can do; but 
nevertheless I am convinced that the people will support the Government 
in carrying out the mandate of Parliament,’ and, in this manner, which 
is the only legitimate one, fulfil their duty to South Africa and to the 
Empire, and maintain their dearly won honour unblemished for the future. 


Brave and righteous words these from the man who, like 
General Botha and tens of thousands of other Dutchmen to-day 
loyal to the Crown, was fourteen years ago at war with us. But, 
having pledged themselves to Great Britain at Vereeniging, and 
having been honourably and generously treated by her ever since, 


* The Anglo-Boer war of 1899-1902. 
7 To invade German South-West Africa. 
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these men set their faces sternly against the sedition and rebellion 
of some of their countrymen. What this has meant for General 
Smuts vis-d-vis a section of the people is apparent from the 
recent attempt upon his life, and from a speech recorded in a 
Reuter cablegram a few days later, in which, replying to the 
Nationalist demand that ‘ Botha and Smuts must go,’ General 
Smuts declared there was nothing he would like better than 
‘deliverance from the hell in which he had lived for the last two 
years.” ‘But,’ he added grimly, ‘the Government will stick 
to the people to the end,’ and he warned his enemies that if 
they again indulged in ‘an armed protest’ (commonly known as 
rebellion), as he seemed to think they might if they found them- 
selves defeated at the approaching polls, they would again have 
martial law. That from General Smuts is no empty threat, and 
while we all must hope that nothing of the kind will be neces- 
sary, the warning, taken in conjunction with a recent ominous 
utterance by Mr. Merriman,* serves to remind us that the situa- 
tion in South Africa is neither perfectly serene nor entirely 
settled. 

This is emphasised, as I write, by a lengthy cablegram from 
Cape Town, conveying an appeal issued by General Botha to the 
people of the Union on the eve of the elections, in the course 
of which he says : 

This is the most critical and most momentous election in the history 
of South Africa, and any mistake made now in the circumstances at 
present existing in South Africa and Europe may well prove irreparable. 
The events of the last year have been such as would convince the most 
sceptical that there are grave dangers threatening the very existence of 
peaceful and well-ordered government in South Africa, and even the con- 
tinuance of the Union. . .. A portion of our population, which, I am 
glad to think, is only a small minority, has been sadly upset by the recent 
extraordinary events in Europe; many minds have consequently become 
unbalanced by a sort of political hysteria. They have not shrunk from 
what they euphemistically call ‘armed protests’ which the Courts, however, 
have held to be rank rebellion. They are actuated by pro-German feeling, 
which bodes ill for the continuance of our constitutional liberties. . . . If 
the sting is to be taken out of all this mischievous talk about a further 
resort to force and a return to Crown Colony government, it will be 
necessary not to weaken but to strengthen the hands of my Government. 

In circumstances which rendered necessary such an appeal 
as this, it is less difficult than it might otherwise be to under- 
stand the dastardly attack upon General Smuts that called forth 
The Times comment quoted at the head of this article. The 

* Speaking at Stellenbosch Mr. Merriman said the then approaching General 
Election was the most important in his fifty years of public life. The question 
was whether there was going to be more trouble in South Africa or peace and 
prosperity; whether they would have government in the British or German 
fashion. Was the Union Jack good enough or not? It depended on the 
electors whether they were to have civil war, for, he said, ‘as sure as the sun 


rises, there will be civil war if you make a mistake.’ 
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Minister of Defence, despite attempts earlier in the day to keep 
him back, had persisted in attending an election meeting at 
Newlands, a suburb of Johannesburg, secluded in the fold of 
the Witwatersrand ridge, and inhabited by a miscellaneous and 
very rough community of miners and Dutch ‘poor whites.’ 
According to the official report cabled to the Colonial Office, the 
meeting was composed of 1500 to 2000 hooligans, who, in a 
state of frenzy, rushed the platform, from which General Smuts 
was escorted with difficulty by a bodyguard of police, but for 
whose determined resistance, both in the building and while 
they were getting the General (much against his will) away in a 
motor car, ‘there is little doubt that the crowd would have 
succeeded in their murderous efforts to assassinate a Minister of 
the Crown.’ There is nothing to connect the miners, as a com- 
munity, with the proceedings, although they might not be 
suspected of cherishing any affection for the man who had sup- 
pressed with swiftness and energy two great industrial strikes. 
The labour leaders, however, warmly reprobated the outrage, 
and the facts, so far as they are available, justify the fixing of the 
main responsibility on the shoulders of that section of General 
Smuts’ own countrymen which includes his most bitter and 
most relentless foes. They hate him, these men, with an 
implacable hatred. The rebels in particular look upon him as 
their arch-enemy, for whom no fate could be too cruel. 
Meanwhile ‘ Jannie,’ as his intimates call him, remains, and 
finds his chief solace in being, a philosopher. The world that 
knows him not looks upon him only as a superlatively clever, 
singularly subtile, unusually daring, playfully cynical statesman, 
very efficient, extremely virile, unalterably determined, and, inci- 
dentally, a glutton for work. He thinks nothing of taking, on 
occasion, two portfolios, and making himself responsible for two, 
or even three, of the chief departments of State, and his readiness 
and ability to do this, to take on a portfolio as a sort of side line, 
especially if it is one that calls for vigorous methods, has passed 
into a jocular proverb. For some time he was both Minister of 
Finance and Minister of Defence. He was a keen Treasurer, 
and no less keen as the parent of the Union’s military system, 
and consequently found himself in the one capacity making 
heavy demands upon the Union’s funds, which, in the other 
capacity, he was bound very closely to scrutinise. The result, 
however, was quite satisfactory, at least until the war developed, 
when Sir David de Villiers Graaff, one of the Union’s two Dutch 
baronets, an able financier and experienced as a Minister, 
patriotically emerged, at the solicitation of his friend General 
Botha, from the retirement to which ill health had condemned 
him, and took charge of the Treasury, so as to leave General 
Smuts free to devote all his energies to the military departments. 
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Only a limited few, however, are privileged to know what 
Smuts in reality is. Clever, efficient, daring, determined—yes, 
but much more: amongst other things a husband and father 
devoted to his wife and children, and never so happy as when 
hidden away with his family; a friend and companion beyond 
compare ; and, strange as it may seem in a man who for twenty 
years has been essentially a man of action and has flourished amid 
turmoil and strife, by inclination a student, the potential occu- 
pant of a chair of metaphysics at an ancient seat of learning ; 
failing that, a country gentleman, interested in his herds and 
his crops, and undisturbed by the jealousies, the rivalries, the 
ambitions, the disappointments, the bitterness, of public life. 
He comes of a country stock. His father, for many years one 
of the Dutch members of the Cape Parliament, was a well-to-do 
farmer in the Malmesbury district, and his brothers also are 
farmers. 

But he is essentially one of the intellectuals. He would seek 
a country life mainly for the opportunities it would give him for 
mental repose, self-communion, and reflection on the eternal 
verities. As an intellectual he is delightful to associate with. 
An accomplished friend of mine, vehemently opposed to Smuts 
in politics, though less so now since the Imperial issue has been 
forced to the front by the War, once declared that, if ever he 
were sentenced to death under Smuts’ martial law proclamation, 
he would crave one boon : to be allowed to breakfast with Smuts 
on his way to the place of execution, so that he might have the 
felicity of leaving this world with the glamour still upon him of 
Smuts’ mental magnetism ! 

While that might be put down as the tribute of an ardent 
admirer rather than as the sober verdict of the average man, 
General Smuts’ pre-eminence in point of pure intellect and 
brain capacity is recognised all over South Africa, not least of all 
by his enemies, who for this very reason look upon him as their 
most dangerous antagonist. They hate him because they fear 
him, fear his power of measuring them and confounding them 
utterly. In this, as in many other ways, he resembles 
Alexander Hamilton : he excites strong passions, of hatred and— 
of affection! For those who learn really to know, and are in 
accord with, Jannie Smuts become his devoted slaves. But he can 
say with greater truth than Hamilton, omnia mea mecum porto! 
Smuts is not the gregarious, socially gay, creature that Hamilton 
was. During such leisure as his heavy labours leave him he 
retires into himself, and avoids, so far as possible, the ordinary 
amenities and distractions of society. General Botha is perhaps 
the best bridge player in South Africa. He also finds relaxation 
in golf, tennis, and similar exercises. General Smuts resorts 
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to none of these diversions. In his few hours of ease he is 
happy amongst his books, or on his horse, or with his family, a 
strange contrast to the brilliant, and apparently cold, public 
figure known to the mass of the people. 

This, then, is the man who, still young, will in all human 
probability play a much greater part than any he has yet played. 


Postscript.—Since this article was written the Union Elec- 
tions have taken place. General Botha and General Smuts have 
retained their seats by large majorities, the latter in a consti- 
tuency thought to be distinctly unfriendly to him. Their party 
(the South African party) has secured fifty-four seats, the 
Unionists forty, the Nationalists (General Hertzog’s party) 
twenty-seven, the Independents (believed to be Bothaites) five, 
and the Labour party four. The surprises are the collapse of 
Labour and the limited success of the Nationalists. The former 
at one time expected to get twenty seats ; the latter thirty-five to 
forty. The Election was a War Election, and, with some reserva- 
tions, practically all except the twenty-seven Nationalists may 
be taken as supporting the War and the Imperial policy. In that 
respect there is no essential difference between the Bothaites 
(South African party) and the Unionists, while the five Inde- 
pendents and the four Labourites probably are with them on the 
main issue. The result is a personal triumph for General Botha 
and General Smuts ; also for the leader of the Unionist party, Sir 
Thomas Smartt, who, time after time during the past year, has 
not hesitated patriotically to sacrifice apparent party advantage 
in order to spare the Botha Government embarrassment. In 
spite of dismal predictions in some gloomy quarters that this 
policy would bring about a heavy reduction of Unionist seats, if 
not the extinction of the party, Sir Thomas Smartt’s self-restraint 
has profited him abundantly, and to-day his party is stronger 
than it was in the old Parliament. In that Parliament, however, 
General Botha had an absolute majority over all parties. That 
was before the Nationalists broke away from him. Their seces- 
sion, less serious in its numerical results than it was expected 
to be, deprives the Prime Minister of his over-all supremacy. 
But it still leaves him with the largest party in the House, and, 
having on the one hand the determination of the Unionists and 
the overwhelming mass of the population, Dutch and English, 
to support him on the War issue, and on the other hand, the 
desire of moderate Nationalists to heal the rupture between the 
two sections of the Dutch people, which may yet be a factor, 
General Botha’s position is a very strong one, and at the moment 
of writing there is nothing to suggest that his Government will 
not remain firmly established. 

RODERICK JONES. 















MONOPOLY IN RELIGION 


MoNopoL_y is very dear to the heart of the natural man. Its 
enchantments of gain and superiority deceive his deceivableness 
and powerfully stimulate it. Monopoly never appeals to the 
higher elements in human nature: always to the lower; and, 
therefore, in proportion as the lower elements grow and get 
strong, the love of monopoly increases ; and in proportion as the 
higher elements develop and thrive, the love of monopoly 
dwindles and decays. In the natural man monopoly is a 
sovereign affection ; in the spiritual man it is hatefully felt as a 
work of the flesh, whose proper doom is crucifixion. 

No truly good man desires any good thing for himself alone. 
The more fully he realises its ggodness, the more generously he 
desires to impart that goodness to others. There are few tests 
of goodness so sure and clear as a burning thirst to share our 
advantages with others as far as we rightly can; few signs of 
inherent evil so flagrant as the selfishness which would shut 
others out from our advantages and keep them entirely to our- 
selves. Every good healthy man would have all others as healthy 
as himself ; every good prosperous man, all others as prosperous ; 
every good gifted man, all others as gifted; every good happy 
man, all others as happy. If any part of our joy in health, or 
prosperity, or talents, springs from the reflection that in any of 
these respects we are superior to others; then is our joy akin to 
selfishness and not far removed from mortal sin. This is why 
all forms of conceit are such poor, fond, dismal, ugly things; the 
conceit of the erudite specialist, the brilliant author or speaker, 
the opulent self-made man, the swollen demagogue, the caste- 
infected patrician, the egotistical preacher, the exclusive priest. 
Conceit is characteristically exclusive. It vaunts itself on its 
own superiority. Its gladness is not in equal fellowship but in 
isolated distinction. It fancies it has a monopoly, and glories 
in the fancy. Both the food and the fruit of monopoly is over- 
weening conceit. 

Moreover, monopoly is most commonly found in more or 
less close association with despotism, notably when despotism 
wears the cloak of religion. A monopoly in trade is a tyrant in 
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trade. And not only in trade but in the community at large. A 
monopoly flourishes and grows rich out of the levies it lays on 
the community. If you can only get oil or steel from a single 
source you must certainly pay dearer for it than if you could 
get it from a dozen sources, whose interest is to let you have it 
at a reasonable price, and not to keep it to themselves till they 
can extort a tyrannous profit. Similarly in making a monopoly 
of labour by restricting it to one class of labourers—say, unionists 
—the whole community is compelled to suffer by the inflation of 
prices. Moreover it is a mistake to imagine that either mono- 
polies, or any other kinds of evil, are confined to particular forms 
of government, or éven to particular religious denominations. 
They may more conspicuously flourish under one form of govern- 
ment than another, as they flourished under the Tudors and the 
Stuarts; but that the evil goes deeper than either political or 
ecclesiastical forms of government we may make ourselves quite 
sure of, from what we see going on to-day under our own eyes 
both in the British Empire and the United States. Until the 
human heart is enlarged and its ideals ennobled, monopolies will, 
in shapes more or less brutal, drag as with a cart-rope suffering 
humanity at their heels, whether the form of government be 
monarchical, oligarchic, or democratic. 

In the days of the Stuarts monopolies worked especial havoc 
because they were granted by the King; and the people were 
taught that the King ruled by Divine right. It was this assump- 
tion of Divine right which made the grants of monopolies for the 
time being irresistible. Wrong is never so strong as when clad 
in the armour of right, and the devil never so dangerous as in 
his réle of an innocent angel. Unmasked, naked despotism is 
nothing to be accounted of for long. It vanishes as a nightmare 
when we awake. But despotism deified, monopolies granted 
by Divine right : these are the deadly things. Monopolies said to 
be granted by God have a fascinating terror, especially for weak 
and timid souls. And they are particularly deadly when their 
claims run across the frontier of death into the world beyond. 
Here on earth we have various opportunities of testing the 
validity of monopolies : as Parliament tested those of Charles the 
First, and the seamen of Britain those of the Pope over all the 
islands of the oceans. But against monopolies claimed in un- 
seen regions, beyond the scrutiny of experience, we can only 
bring to bear the evidence of intelligent analogy, and say ‘ If the 
moral constitution of the next world runs on similar lines with 
that of this world, and the same Father of men rules there as 
here, then as God grants no spiritual monopolies here, but offers 
His gracious love on equal terms to all alike, He will grant no 
monopolies there.’ As God bestows His absolution now to the 
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truly penitent without money and without price, so by analogy 
we infer that He will bestow His blessedness to those who die 
in the Lord on similar terms. Of course, if we desire the absolu- 
tion of priests we must be prepared to pay for it, for priestly 
absolution is the monopoly of priests, and it is not the common 
way of monopolists to make free grants. Their pardons must, in 
some form or other, be paid for. But it is beneath the Divine 
dignity and the ineffable love of God to receive payments for 
His pardons. He has paid for them Himself in the gift of His 
Son. And He cannot receive a second payment without in- 
curring @ consequence which it would be irreverence, not to say 
blasphemy, to mention in association with God. If God were a 
despot He might sell His monopolies, but because in Him no 
despotism dwells He cannot traffic in monopolies. Christianity, 
as the New Testament teaches it, is not a trade, but a life. And 
with those to whom God giveth life He deals as with sons of His 
love, not as with customers in business. 

Again, the tendency of all monopolies is to sink the mono- 
polist in materialism. The relation between Mammon and 
monopoly is exceedingly intimate. No man can serve God and 
monopoly at one and the same time. If he loves God he will 
hate monopoly; if he loves monopoly he becomes gradually 
estranged from God. This incompatibility holds good of mono- 
polies of all kinds. All true lovers of men—and the love of man is 
a sure and certain consequence of love for God—abhor mono- 
polies, because monopolies mean the unequal ascendancy of the 
monopolist and the injurious restriction of advantages divinely 
intended for the general good. But if monopolies in earthly 
things are hateful and baneful, in heavenly things they are 
more hateful and baneful still. Prayer and other forms of 
spiritual communion are a necessary atmosphere for the souls 
of men. In it they breathe. By it they live. And as, if there 
Were @ monopoly in physical air, the result would be death or 
dwarfdom to millions of the inhabitants of the earth, so when- 
ever @ monopoly is set up in the spiritual atmosphere the result 
is spiritual death, or, at best, spiritual dwarfdom both to those 
who sell and those who buy these phantasmal monopolies. In 
the truly spiritual sphere, with all its vastness, its liberties, and 
its love, monopoly is the utmost absurdity of pretence, and there- 
fore monopolists in religion are compelled largely to materialise 
their religion before they can get a foothold for their monopolies. 
You can, e.g., make a successful monopoly out of materialistic 
sacraments, but spiritual sacraments defy victoriously the depre- 
dations of monopolists. 

Two of the most conspicuous notes of New Testament religion 
are freedom and love. ‘ By this shail all men know that ye are 
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My disciples,’ said its Divine Founder, ‘if ye love one another,’ 
Charity, not creed, is the true test of Christian orthodoxy. If, 
man has not in him the loving spirit of his Lord, then, whatever 
his belief, he is none of Christ’s. Christ can hold no fellowship 
with the bitterly cynical, the spitefully critical, the carnally 
minded, unloving man. Christ did not undervalue faith : faith 
in Himself and His Father. He made this faith the condition of 
discipleship, of healing, of blessedness. His great promise to 
St. Peter was the reward of faithful conviction Yet faith which 
did not work by love was to Him no faith at all. Hence in His 
description of the eternal verdicts at the Grand Assize no mention 
is made of faith: not because faith is of no value, but because 
faith which does not issue in charity is practically non-existent, 
and therefore beneath the Divine cognisance. St. Paul often 
towers up to great heights in his valuations of the faith and the 
hope of the Gospel; and yet he reckons love greater than both; 
and they, in comparison with love, as nothing. Against this 
Divine and all-embracing charity of the Gospel monopoly is 
bound, for the sake of its own churlish success and superiority, 
to wage a truceless war. Where love comes in at the window, 
monopoly has to fly from the room. There has never been called 
together a larger committee of monopolists than at the Council 
of Trent; and it is not, therefore, to be wondered at that the 
resolutions of that committee—decrees of an Cicumenical Coun- 
cil of the Church they are ecclesiastically styled, though not a 
single layman was present and the clerisy was only partially 
represented—ended with anathemas. Anathema is the breath 
of monopoly; charity its death. 

Again, freedom is another grand characteristic of New Testa- 
ment religion. ‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty’: 
not licence but liberty. Licence is the service of self. Liberty 
is the service of God. Only in obedience to God’s Command- 
ments can perfect freedom be found. But where sonship to God 
makes men free they are free indeed. Bondslaves to God, they 
are under bondage to no man, nor to any selection or caste of 
men. Least of all are they in bondage to ecclesiastical mono- 
polists, because they know that monopolies in religion are of 
necessity irreligious, contrary to the freedom of the Gospel, and 
therefore not to be believed in, far less bought and paid for, by 
believers in the Gospel. 

It is strange, indeed, that monopoly being the foe both of 
the freedom and the love of the Gospel, it should have won so 
strong a lodgment in the Christian Churches, whose raison 
d’étre is to proclaim and bear witness to the Gospel. Strange 
and also incredible would this phenomenon seem did we not know 
the incredible deceitfulness and self-deceivingness of the human 
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heart: its almost infinite capacity for ‘calling evil good and 
good evil; for putting darkness for light and light for darkness, 
bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter.’ It is not only that we 
habitually deceive ourselves when the truth is not in us, but we 
actually love being deceived. In conjuring, e.g., and all sleight 
of hand we know we are being deceived, imposed upon, yet we 
like it. We laugh at the trick and enjoy ourselves in its display. 
Magic yields us mirth. The gullibility of mankind has often 
been the cynical theme of philosophers. Carlyle’s rodent saying 
‘9,000,000,000 of people on the planet, mostly fools!’ is more 
bitter than true. Yet foolishness is very common because of the 
common lack of thinking, and the common lack of thinking is 
largely due to the common incapacity to distinguish truth from 
tradition, and things themselves from the appearances of things. 
In matters comparatively small, however, our follies and creduli- 
ties and superstitions and dupableness are merely ridiculous ; but 
in vast matters, such as religion, they are serious beyond measure 
because of their momentous consequences. Very significant is 
$t. John’s great counsel to the Christians of his day: ‘ Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols’—i.e. the appearances of 
things, the semblances which pretend to be what they are not, 
and are what they pretend not to be. If this great counsel had 
been followed by the Churches of Christ the whole course of 
Christian history would have been quite other than it is, and 
the kingdoms of the world have been more like the kingdoms 
of our God and His Christ than now they are or yet seem likely 
soon to become. 

For one thing among many others would assuredly have 
followed from the keeping of this Divine counsel. Monopolies 
would have been kept out of the Churches because, whereas 
there are multitudes of monopolies in ecclesiastical figments, 
there is no monopoly in Christian truth, or fact, or love, or grace. 
These are all as free as air or light. God has ordained the im- 
possibility of monopolists bottling up the omni-ambient atmo- 
sphere and giving it out in doles, or of cribbing the sunlight into 
asingle room and only letting it out of a single window. Men 
may, of course, shut out both air and light, and bring on them- 
selves the dread results of weakness and decay ; but this is their 
own doing, not God’s. Similarly with the light and air of eternal 
salvation. God offers them freely in abundance, everywhere to 
every man. Inevitably so. For spiritual air and spiritual light 
are immeasurably more important for the immortal life of man 
than physical air and physical light for his present life ; as much 
more important as the soul is than the body and eternity longer 
than time. It is, therefore, incredible, unthinkable, inconceivable 
that God should have forbidden a monopoly of physical air and 
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physical light to any man or body of men and yet have conferred 
on any men or caste of men, on any Church or association of 
Churches, a monopoly of spiritual air and spiritual light. What. 
ever else Christ’s wondrous gift of the ‘ keys ’’ may signify, or Hig 
commission of retention and remission of sins may imply, it 
cannot mean that God, in the fashion of the Stuarts, hag con- 
ferred monopolies on Churches: monopolies which keep salva- 
tion in bond and sell it out at fixed prices, which if you cannot 
pay for you must spiritually starve and eternally perish. The 
mere conception of such monopolies—if men could only see them 
in the clear, dry light of truth—would appear as a libel on the 
Fatherhood of God and the freedom of His grace. 

And yet that some Churches imagine themselves possessed 
of these monopolies, and are so habituated to the imagination 
that they see in them no slur on God, is a fact beyond all ques- 
tioning. I do not now allude to those Churches whose mono 
polies are their ecclesiastical stock-in-trade; which traffic in 
them, depend on them for their subsistence, and without them 
would die of inanition. It is marvellous the wealth of mono- 
polies which some Churches claim to possess ; and advertise them- 
selves as the sole proprietors and dispensers of—monopolies of 
saints and relics and shrines, of priests and sacraments and 
pardons, of the keys of the prisons of the Inferno, the furnaces 
of the Purgatorio, the sweet and blessed gardens of the Para- 
diso: keys which only they can use, either for the shutting or 
opening of these priest-possessed enclosures. Marvellous, I say, 
is the wealth of these monopelies. As an acute old priest once 
said : ‘ A small holding in purgatory is worth more than all the 
broad acres in England.’ I cannot check this calculation, 
because I know neither what all the acres of England, nor all 
the pits of purgatory, are worth ; but I know that both are worth 
enormous sums, and that the enormity of the sum is partly due 
in both cases to the action, direct or indirect, of monopoly. But 
the most curious characteristic of ecclesiastical monopolies, as 
distinct from most other monopolies, is that the monopolists, 
while manufacturing their own monopolies, yet bave nothing 
tangible to show for them. If there is a monopoly in land, or 
oil, or steel, the monopolist can show to others his steel or oil 
or land. It is a veritable and verifiable fact. But the eccle- 
siastical monopolist has nothing to show in evidence of the 
actuality of his monopoly. He cannot show that a single sinner 
has ever received pardon through a priest who could not equally 
well—yea! far better—have received it direct from God without 
the priest. He cannot show that a single soul has ever been 
shut up in hell, or let out from purgatory, by the power of his 
keys. True, Tetzel affirmed, when on circuit with his indul- 
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gences, that as soon as he heard the money-payments rattle in 
the receiving-box he saw the souls escaping out of purgatory. 
But, as far as I know, it is not recorded that their happy escape 
was witnessed by anyone else. So it ever is with the benefits 
of monopolies in religion. They are visible, even tangible, enough 
to the monopolists : but to the believers in them, except by sooth- 
ing their imaginary fears and stimulating their credulous hopes, 
their benefits are not either conspicuous or certain. 

The way in which some Churches boast of their monopolies, 
whether of right doctrine or saving Sacrament, is a phenomenon 
almost as remarkable as the monopolies themselves. One would 
have thought that the affections of human brotherhood and the 
generosity of spiritual love would make all good men—and many 
monopolists are good men—regret that all other Churches did 
not share the same gracious advantages and the same redemptive 
prerogatives as themselves. But no! The opposite emotions 
hold the field. Much of the satisfaction arising from a monopoly 
springs from the feeling that the monopoly is our very own: 
others have it not: and unless they join our ranks, and accept 
our conditions, never can partake of it. There seems to man’s 
deluded vision a peculiar glory in the way to heaven, when it 
is his own way, and there is no other. It makes men, in their 
vanity, feel something like gods when they alone can open the 
door of access to God and God’s door of access to others. 

And if the monopoly of access to God appears so wonderful 
and glorious, how much more marvellous and splendid is the 
monopoly of making God and speaking with His unerring, in- 
fallible voice! No wonder that the assumption of such mono- 
polies intoxicates the minds of men, and that their effulgence 
makes the monopolists blind to the light of reason and common 
sense and the facts of history. Celibacy and the forbidding to 
marry has much to answer for in the career of the Papal Church : 
but perhaps nothing so completely foolish as the Decree of In- 
fallibility. No assembly of married men could have passed such 
a decree. Their wives would have taught them better. Simi- 
larly with Transubstantiation. You cannot reason about it any 
more than you can reason with a peasant under the delusion 
that he is a potentate. The more you argue against his delusion 
the more tenaciously he clings to it. All you can do, yet this 
is conclusive, is to deal with the delusion as Isaiah dealt with 
the devotees who in his day worshipped blocks of wood. He 
said to them ‘ You take the trunk of a tree. With one part of it 
you make a fire; with another you make a god.’ Any man 
who can believe that, let him believe it. No reasoning can help 
him. If the irony of the pretension cannot save him from his 
delusions nothing can. Similarly, when it is asserted that from 
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the same bushel of flour both a cake and a God can be made; and 
from the same cask of wine both a human beverage and Divine 
Blood ; the assertion passes beyond the realm of reason into that 
of delusion. When philosophies, ingenious and captivating, ar 
invented to show that although the consecrated Bread and Wine 
retain the outward accidents of ordinary bread and wine, yet 
their inner essence has been transformed into flesh and blood: 
the only thing you can do with such philosophies is to point to 
the facts of the case, as the Psalmist did with the idols of his 
age. You affirm, said he, that they are gods; but what I observe 
is that though they have eyes they see not, with their ears they 
hear not, neither with their noses can they smell. Similarly 
with the consecrated wafer and cup. Men may say what they 
choose about their being something which they do not seem to 
be, and seeming to be something which they really are not. But 
saying a thing is, does not make it to be. And by every test 
accessible to men the bread remains bread, and the wine remains 
wine, after consecration as it was before. Separated for a highly 
special and most sacred use ; substantially it continues the same. 

But the most subtle and insidious dangers of monopoly in 
religion come not of such wild extravagances as infallibility and 
transubstantiation. As in the course of progressive ages faith 
succeeds in allying itself more closely with reason, and the 
spirit of man enters into more definite partnership and more 
friendly co-operation with his soul, these outrages on reason will 
disappear ; and religion will have no more concern in them than 
astronomers now have in the Ptolemaic theories of the heavens. 
They will remain as curious studies, interesting to the archaeo- 
logist and the antiquarian; nothing more. But there are other 
monopolies in religion more menacing than these of sheer irra- 
tionality ; more menacing because they have at least some show 
of reason in them. I select two only of these more plausible 
monopolies—episcopacy and orthodoxy. 

(1) Episcopacy.—Episcopacy seems to me quite the best and 
most historic form of Church government. It has steadily per- 
sisted throughout the whole Christian era; and for many cen- 
turies was practically the only operative form of Church ad- 
ministration. In like manner a monarchy seems, to me at 
least, the best form of political government. During the entire 
course of human history it has been the most generally accepted 
form. Even patriarchal and tribal governments were mostly 
of the nature of monarchies. Freely constitutional monarchies 
are less corruptible, in the best sense the most popular, and cer- 
tainly the least expensive of any form of government. The 
Pauline doctrine is, that ‘ the powers that be,’ whether secular 
or spiritual, are ‘ ordained of God.’ He held in reverence the 
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office of ‘God’s High Priest,’ even when its tenant was an un- 
principled persecutor. He bade Christians pray for ‘ kings and 
all in authority’; even when the kings were tyrants and the 
authorities were pagan. The State, said Luther, following the 
lead of St. Paul, is an ‘ordinance of God’: Ordnung Gottes. 
And splendid would have been the result, both politically and 
spiritually , if Churches and States alike had risen to the height 
and grandeur of their vocation as ‘ ordinances of God’ : the God 
of righteousness, freedom, faith, and love. Both episcopacy and 
monarchy have, therefore, in a very true sense a species of ‘ Divine 
right’ attached to them ; but when this species degenerates into a 
monopoly, and becomes a Caroline species, or a Bourbon species, 
or a Hohenzollern species, or an Ignatian and Hildebrandian 
species; then the divinity of the right fades and wanes; and the 
duty of resisting it waxes strong and shines clear. For it is one 
thing to say that the State is an ‘ ordnung Gottes ’ ; quite another 
to say God is, par excellence, the German God; ‘ der deutscher 
Gott.’ Similarly it is one thing to say that episcopacy is a 
divinely ordered form of Church government; quite another to 
say it is the only form divinely ordered. Again, it is one thing 
to declare that ‘it is evident unto all men diligently reading the 
Holy Scriptures and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ 
time there have been three Orders of Ministers in Christ’s 
Church: Bishops, Priests, and Deacons’; quite another to 
declare that these Orders are so established in the New Testa- 
ment that their continuance is necessary either to a valid 
ministry or a valid Administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

In sub-Apostolic and following times the claims of episcopal 
monopolies were doubtless strongly and loudly pressed; but I 
can find no trace of these monopolies in the New Testament, and 
I prefer the Epistles of St. Paul to those of St. Ignatius. Indeed, 
when we pass from Apostolic to sub-Apostolic times, from the 
New Testament writings to the writings of the Fathers, we pass 
into an atmosphere as different as that of mountain-tops from 
that of little rooms, as different as the speech of special pleaders 
from the voice of prophets inspired. It is not merely a change 
of status such as distinguishes a nomad, missionary Church 
from a formative Church being gradually organised and settled. 
It is an utter and violent change of spirit: as from liberty to 
bondage, from largeness to littleness, from the proclamation of 
ideals to the technicalities of law courts. There may be other 
causes for this deplorable change—this retrocession from the 
Gospel—but the admittance of the spirit of monopoly into the 
Christian Churches is surely one, and that a mighty, cause. The 
converts to Christianity from paganism and Judaism, far from 
leaving their Judaism or paganism behind at their conversion— 
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drowning it in the laver of their regeneration—carried it with 
them after their baptism, and to the end largely thought of 
Christianity in Jewish or pagan terms. It would well repay the 
labour of a lifetime if some capable and diligent student— 
divested of the obvious bias which has for so long marred and 
maimed, coloured and distorted, our ecclesiastical histories— 
would trace the growth of these pagan and Jewish germs planted 
in the soil of the early Christian Churches through the successive 
centuries till now. ‘The revelations which would follow from 
such an arduous and honourable labour would, I think, astonish 
both the Church and the world; and we may hope would effect 
a great reformation in the Churches and a good revolution in the 
attitude towards them of the general world. Yet let us not 
unduly censure these early Fathers because to so large an extent 
they substituted an ecclesiastical Christ for a tribal Jehovah and 
a pagan cult for a Pentecostal spirit. The difficulty of getting 
rid of early associations and ways of thinking, of becoming an 
entirely new creation in the Christ, is indescribably tremendous. 
Take the example of St. Peter. Notwithstanding the companion- 
ship and prayers of the Christ Himself, his singular blessedness 
and his Divine selection as the first Pentecostal preacher, it still 
required the Joppa vision, thrice repeated, to make him realise 
that the Christian Church was not meant to be a Jewish sect; 
and that whatever and whomsoever God cleanses and blesses is 
not even by Apostles, far less by their remote successors, to be 
called common or unhallowed. It.is one of the mightiest wonders 
of the conversion of St. Paul that, having been brought up as a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees, he should have become an Apostle to 
the Gentiles, and the greatest of all preachers of the universal 
Fatherhood of God and the universal brotherhood of mankind: 
a wonder as mighty as that would be if the Pope were changed 
from a traditional, exclusive Romanist into an Apostolic genuine 
Catholic. That some of St. Paul’s successors with lesser 
gifts and narrower vision should have taught a more petty 
gospel of a narrower type—and having African or other 
semi-tropical blood in their veins, should have taught it 
with heat and intensity—is not so blameworthy as natural. 
What is blameworthy and unnatural is that we of the 
twentieth century, with none of their Jewish associations or 
pagan upbringing, should still permit ourselves to think of the 
Christian religion in terms of Judaism and dress out some of its 
ordinances in the robes of paganism. The only extenuating plea 
on behalf of those who believe and do these things is that as fish 
cannot see the water in which they swim, so these persons cannot 
see the real nature and results of what they believe and do. 
This is true of all monopolists, and particularly of monopolists in 
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religion. They have not seriously confronted the character and 
consequences of their assumed monopolies either in relation to 
the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of men, or the sister- 
hood of the Churches. And the better the thing of which they 
make @ monopoly, the worse its results. It is because Epi- 
scopacy in its relation to the ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments is so good, that to treat it as having an exclusive monopoly 
in the validity of these heavenly benefits is so bad. In propor- 
tio as men learn to love the freedom that comes from Christ 
they will learn to hate whatever abridges or obscures that glorious 
freedom. Not until Episcopacy ceases from its profession of 
having @ monopoly in sacramental grace can it hope to win the 
world to New Testament religion, of which some of the cardinal 
tenets are that God loves the whole world, that Christ died for 
all, and that the grace of God is free as air, liberal as light, 
boundless as the firmament. 

(2) Orthodoxy.—Orthodoxy, like Episcopacy, is in itself a great 
and good thing. The desire to think aright and believe aright is 
one of the noblest desires of our nature. Right thinking and 
right believing, together with right doing, constitute in their 
combination the highest attainment of human righteousness. 
The truly righteous man seeks not only to do rightly, but also 
rightly to think and rightly to believe. And by ‘rightly’ he 
does not merely mean ‘correctly’ or ‘ customarily.’ -He means 
‘righteously.’ He knows that whatever thinking or believing is 
not righteous is not, cannot be, right. Right and righteousness 
are inseparable ; and therefore orthodoxy, which means ‘right 
thinking and right believing,’ cannot be sundered from righteous 
doing. An unrighteous, unjust, inequitable orthodoxy is con- 
sequently a contradiction in terms. A thing impossible and in- 
conceivable! In proportion as orthodoxy becomes associated 
with unrighteousness it becomes heterodoxy. In proportion as 
heterodoxy becomes associated with righteousness it becomes 
orthodoxy. Even the writer of the Athanasian Creed, whoever 
he was, felt the force of this truth. For in the opening verses 
of his great lyric he says : ‘ Whosoever willeth to be saved, before 
all things it is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith; and 
the Catholic Faith is this: That we worship one God in Trinity, 
and Trinity in Unity.’ Then, after a long, and not very intel- 
ligible, metaphysical explanation of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
his lyric thus concludes : ‘ They that have done good shall go into 
life everlasting, and they that have done evil into everlasting fire. 
This is the Catholic Faith; which except a man believe faith- 
fully, he cannot be saved.’ Without scrutinising this term 
‘everlasting,’ or dwelling on the fact that the writer of this 
creed recognises no middle condition, such as purgatory, between 
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life everlasting and everlasting fire, it is worth emphasising that 
the author of the creed binds together in the Catholic Faith, ag 
a necessity of salvation, both right believing and right doing. 
This indissoluble union of orthodoxy with righteousness may 
‘certainly be proved,’ as our Article VIII. has it, ‘by most 
certain warrants of Holy Scripture.’ As this creed puts it, you 
cannot have real salvation from one without the other. Whoso- 
ever willeth to be saved it is before all things necessary that he 
be orthodox not only in creed but character; not only in 
character but conduct; not only in faith towards God but in 
feeling and deed towards his fellow-men. 

It is, however, noteworthy that the author of the Athanasian 
Creed, while declaring both faith and works inseparable from 
salvation, reverses the New Testament order in these things. 
Our Divine Teacher said ‘ Whosoever willeth to do God’s will 
shall know of the doctrine.’ The will to do God’s will is the 
surest of all guarantees for orthodoxy. Christ put this will first. 
It is because the Churches have so frequently put it second that 
ecclesiastical orthodoxy has so largely lost its hold on the con- 
science of mankind. The Churches cannot reverse Christ’s 
order, whether in Creeds, or Sacraments, or Government, or any- 
thing else, without suffering loss. The proportion of the faith, 
the perspective of the faith, is only next in importance to the 
faith itself. And when orthodoxy neglects morality, or violates 
charity, or cherishes the odium theologicum, or tends to set men 
against one another rather than with one another, it is an immoral 
orthodoxy, and therefore not, in any true sense, an orthodoxy 
at all. 

Again, orthodoxy is chiefly beset with the temptation to over- 
look morality when it claims a monopoly either in right thought 
or right faith in religion. Earnestness in believers is beautiful : 
enthusiasm very strong. Pleasant and assuring too is the con- 
viction that we are right in our way of believing and thinking; 
but surely to-every man of humble heart and width of mind it 
must be an unpleasant, and repugnant, assumption that every- 
body else is wrong: that God fulfils Himself only in one way, 
and not in many: that the diamonds of truth have only one 
facet, and the light of faith only one colour ; and that the Church 
is a body whose members are not only united by the life of a 
Common Spirit but are all moulded in a uniform shape. We 
know the thing is impossible. All men can no more think alike 
and believe alike than they can look alike and feel alike. As many 
faces so many faiths. Even when we say the same creeds, if 
the creed be the living conviction of our whole personality, and 
not the mere mechanical iteration of syllables, no two men 
can ever say them in precisely the same sense. And these 
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divergencies are Divine : like those of leaves on a tree, or trees 
in a wood, or children in a family. There are few enemies of 
either unity or catholicity so deadly as uniformity either in 
thought or faith. Life is multiform: death uniform. Men are 
not moulded in one pattern like machines: they are quickened 
and quickening spirits. It is this confusion of unity with 
uniformity which has caused the Catholic Church to go so far 
astray. Catholicity is a grand, a splendid ideal ; but Catholicity 
packed in the Procrustean bed of a narrow, mechanical, mono- 
polistic orthodoxy finds ‘ the bed shorter than it can stretch itself 
upon, and the covering narrower than it can wrap itself in.’ 
Monopolistic orthodoxy is not Catholicity, but anti-Catholicity. 
It is not the sign of a Church, but the proof of a sect. 

It is the claims of monopoly in religion which are chiefly 
responsible for our ‘unhappy divisions.’ Differences we well 
might have and be happy : more happy than any monotony could 
make us. But ‘ unhappy divisions’ we should not have but for 
our ecclesiastical and irreligious monopolies. By monopoly in 
religion is not here meant something bought or sold (though 
the buying and selling of monopolies is far from being unprac- 
tised in some Churches), but some religious opinion, or belief, 
or practice, or benefit, which is exclusive; which claims to be 
the only strait gate and narrow way to heaven; and that there 
is not, nor can be, any other. God’s ways are often narrow and 
His gates strait; so strait that swollen self-superiority cannot 
pass through them, so narrow that the broad-footed boaster can- 
not walk in them. Yet God’s mercy is ever high as the heavens 
and His love broad as from West to East. Their height, length, 
breadth and depth passeth knowledge. But monopoly is neither 
high, nor long, nor broad, nor deep; and, therefore, it cannot 
be Divine. Monopoly cannot cherish any conception of Catho- 
licity worth the name ; and so it follows that any orthodoxy which 
claims for itself a monopoly either of the knowledge or worship 
of God is necessarily anti-Catholic and essentially sectarian. 

There is no harm in a Church assuring its members that 
they are right in the fundamentals of faith and the methods of 
worship : so long as the certainty of their being right is not built 
on the certainty of others being fatally wrong. It is not the 
maintenance of conviction, but the monopolising of truth, which 
does the mischief to religion, and inflicts on it both dishonour 
and negligence. Trades Unionism in its origin was a noble ideal ; 
but when it descended to an industrial sect, deciding that 
Unionists should have no fellowship with non-Unionists, should 
not work with them, and each earn together with the other the 
bread of livelihood; then Trades Unionism sold its birthright of 


freedom and fell into the servitude of monopoly. Hence came 
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strikes and industrial wars. Other causes have contributed to 
these industrial wars ; but their ugliest feature is the struggle for 
exclusiveness, the determination to have no dealings with indus- 
trial Samaritans, to fight for a monopoly of labour so that others 
shall not work with Unionists at all unless they work as Unionists 
and on Unionist terms. Possibly material advantage may follow 
from this exclusiveness; but in gaining material advantage the 
soul of brotherhood is in danger of being lost. Now this lower 
spirit of Trades Unionism has infected the Churches : or rather, 
perhaps, it was first learned from the Churches as disregard for 
law may also have been originally learned. But in any case, 
ecclesiastical trades unionism—the claim of a monopoly in the 
working out of our salvation—is, of all forms of Trades Unionism, 
the worst and the most enslaving. Christ has only one flock and 
one Church; but to say that there is only one fold in Christ’s 
flock, or only one branch in Christ’s Church, is to contradict 
the New Testament, in which out of every eleven times the word 
Church is mentioned about ten are in association with local 
Churches ; and, worst of all, it is to contradict the Christ Who 
spoke of other sheep in another fold. 

It also deserves notice that monopolists in religion often seem 
unaware of, or are blind to, the nature of their claims. They 
are keenly alive to the mischief-making, materialistic, mam- 
monising effects of other monopolies : in land or trade, in capital 
or labour. They see clearly that even the virtue of patriotism 
may become a vice when, as in Germany, the patriots imagine 
that their own State, their own Kultur, their own prosperity is 
alone worthy to survive, and that all others should be subjugated, 
if not exterminated. But what they fail to see is that pan- 
ecclesiasticism in any single and exclusive form—say pan- 
Episcopalianism—has its root in the same evil spirit, the spirit 
of monopoly, as pan-Germanism. It is beyond question that 
the German people honestly and what is called conscientiously— 
which often has little relation to moral enlightenment—believe 
that the best thing that could happen to mankind is that it 
should be universally Germanised. Likewise multitudes of 
ecclesiastics honestly believe that the best thing that could 
happen to all the Churches would be to repeat their own shib- 
boleths and join their own ranks. Laud was quite honest in his 
desire to episcopise Scotland in its spiritual interests; and the 
Covenanters quite honest in their desire to presbyterianise Eng- 
land for the same reason ; and the inquisitors quite honest when 
they tortured the bodies of heretics to save their souls. Mono- 
polists are often good men. It is their monopolies, not they, 
which are bad. Amongst slave-owners there were numbers of 
religious men with pious wives, who treated their slaves as their 
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own children. None the less the system of slavery was an abo- 
mination. So with monopoly in religion. Some of the mono- 
polists, even many, are among the best, the most kind-hearted and 
generously minded of men. They often fight together with out- 
siders in the common causes of humanity and progress. In our 
trenches to-day all sorts of religious monopolists are doing heroic 
work, and in our hospitals are labouring together in the angelic 
ministries of nursing and healing. Still it should be remem- 
bered that but for the monopolistic dreams of Germany neither 
trenches nor hospitals would have been required. No inter- 
national war has ever been waged in which the originator was 
not instigated by the exclusive spirit of monopoly. So with 
ecclesiastical wars. As long as the spirit of monopoly contrives 
to intrude itself into religion, whether in the form of exclusive 
validity of doctrine or exclusive validity of Sacraments, the wars 
of Churches can never cease. Even the Incarnation of God 
cannot bring peace except among men of goodwill, and monopoly 
in all its forms is the foe of goodwill. 

Nothing in this article is meant to apply to individuals, but 
only to systems. An indictment against a person as a rule pro- 
duces nothing but a weedy, sterile crop of personal recrimina- 
tions. But an indictment against a system becomes a Christian 
duty when the system is felt to be a kind of disloyalty to the 
Christ. Not long ago a prominent ecclesiastic publicly pro- 
pounded the question, ‘What does the Church of England stand 
for?’ Upon the Church of England’s answer to that question 
depends the future fate of the Church of England. If the Church 
of England decides to stand for Christ and His Apostles then all 
will be well; but if merely for the traditions of Councils and 
Fathers then all will be very far indeed from being well. You can- 
not have a merely patristic Catholic Church. A Church can only 
be Catholic if it is Apostolic, and to render the Church Apostolic 
the ecclesiastical formula ‘the Church to teach and the Bible 
to prove’ must be renounced, and the Christian formula ‘ the 
New Testament to teach and the Church to learn, the New 
Testament to lead and the Church to follow,’ be replaced in its 
stead. If the Church of England decides to stand for mono- 
polies (and the promotion of Charles the First, the misguided 
royal monopolist, to a place in her Calendar of Saints is a 
deplorably ominous sign), then must she prepare for the con- 
sequences, for Nemesis dogs the actions of Churches as surely as 
of individuals. Churches can choose their course, but they can- 
not choose the consequences of their choice. These are inevit- 
able, inexorable. And monopolies ever drag the miseries of 
disruption, revolution, and dissolution in their train. A mono- 
poly which claims a sole validity in sacramental grace will be 
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resisted unto death by all who believe in the absolute freedom of 
the grace of God. Multitudes even of those who dearly love the 
Church of England, and would willingly give their lives for it, 
will never submit to the substitution of the authority of the Church 
for the dominion of the Christ, or to the appropriation of the 
blessed Sacraments of His Gospel as a monopoly of any Church, 
however ancient or venerable. For them it is before all things 
necessary that the Head should direct and control the body, not 
the body the Head; and that the Christ, and the Christ alone, 
should reign supreme both in the realms of doctrine and the realms 


of grace. 
J. W. CaARLIon. 





WHEN THE DARK HOSTS ARE 
VANQUISHED 


WHILE suffering has to be endured its poignancy can only be 
slightly alleviated, if at all, by assurances that a better time 
is coming. And indeed for individual sufferers whom the War 
has wounded in their deepest affections, promise of a good time 
coming would be almost insulting. Byron’s beautiful verse con- 
cerning those who ‘ Mourn, but smile at length and smiling 
mourn,’ is qualified by the tenderest appreciation of the still 
surviving grief. But it is possible to take a national as well as 
an individual view of the War in progress, and across the lurid 
prospect of the immediate future to survey—if as yet only in 
imagination—the probable condition of the world when even 
that future will have melted into the past. 

As I have indicated in a previous article,’ we are fully en- 
titled to feel sure as a nation collectively that this War will not 
merely be brought to an end sooner or later, but will end in 
the triumph of right and the defeat of the diabolically guided 
attack by Germany on the civilisation of mankind. We know 
this, for one reason, because we comprehend the British char- 
acter which we share, and realise the certainty that we shall 
persevere in combating that attack till it is finally disintegrated. 
Some of us arrive at the same conclusion by realising that un- 
seen forces of stupendous dignity are involved in the struggle 
going on, and that no matter how terribly powerful may be those 
that work for evil, a law prevails in the Universe. that ensures 
the ultimate supremacy of any Divine purpose with which the 
final success of evil aggression is incompatible. No doubt, while 
the struggle is going on, the healthiest attitude of mind for those 
engaged in it is, or may be, that which leaves the Divine 
purpose out of account for the moment—which concentrates 
itself entirely on the idea that the victory of right depends on 
our own courage and determination—and most undeniably the 
intermediate course of events leading up to victory is so depen- 
dent. Too ever-present a consciousness that all will be well in 
the end might almost operate to weaken effort, while, on the 
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other hand again, doubt about the end might be even more in- 
jurious to our morale. Meanwhile anxiety on that score may 
perhaps be dismissed on the ground that the morale of the 
British people may safely be left to take care of itself, even 
though that attribute is inextricably mixed with a conviction that 
governing authorities are generally stupid, and bound in a 
peculiar degree to acknowledge once a week that they have done 
those things that they ought not to have done—besides neglect- 
ing the others. Continually assured of this by critics in the 
Press, they may be guarded from the development of dangerous 
self-satisfaction in presence of any good results actually accom. 
plished, and ag for the critics themselves, the conviction that in 
consequence of Government stupidity the country is going to the 
dogs, is somehow compatible with a serene trust in its ultimate 
buoyancy—Government blunders notwithstanding. 

Now if some of us cling to something more than that vague 
trust, and think we have reason to believe that, beyond the awfully 
clouded horizons all round us, there is fair weather in store, shall 
we be enfeebling or invigorating the public attitude of mind— 
or tending to produce one or other of these effects—by attempting 
to describe that future fair weather more definitely? For those 
who, in millions, engender the public attitude of mind by their 
thinking, such forecasts will appear too unsubstantial to be effec- 
tive one way or the other. But the sufferings the War gives rise 
to are of two kinds. There are first its heavy burdens of all sorts, 
financial and generally oppressive, culminating in the burden so 
splendidly borne by vast numbers who take part in the strife 
or put themselves in training to do this. Then, secondly, there 
are for others the burden of accomplished sorrow when those 
they love have been sacrificed for the salvation of the world. 
For them even the far-sighted view of the future which even 
takes into account the mysteries of the Unseen worlds may be 
soothing to some appreciable extent, but that idea claims inde- 
pendent treatment. As regards the nation at large it should 
not allow too confident a trust in a good time coming to enfeeble 
its mental attitude, but it is really important that this attitude 
should be one of exhilarated self-reliance. General depression 
would be distinctly mischievous in its effect. The more definitely 
therefore general good spirits can be sustained by dwelling in 
thought on the compensations of the future, the better it will be 
for the combatants at the Front—whether we think of ‘ the 
Front’ as meaning merely the trenches or as including the 
bearers of the War’s burdens at home. 

So let us endeavour—without fear of doing harm by making 
any of us too idly reliant on unseen help—to realise in imagi- 
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nation what must be the future awaiting the civilised world 
when the devil-driven attack it is fighting against for the 
moment shall have left its red record on the history of our 
race—a finished chapter of the story that will tell later genera- 
tions how this wonderful generation beheld Satan vanquished. 
What will be the record of the next chapter? 

We can only begin to guess at that with any likelihood of 
being able to foresee it, if we work in thought with the idea 
that Evil Beings of great spiritual power are actually at the 
back of the enemy we are fighting in the field. That idea is 
borne in on many minds by the behaviour of the Germans all 
through the War, but it involves a great many other ideas of 
no small importance in connexion with human affairs. For all 
who cling in any way to orthodox theology the notion of Evil 
powers intervening more or less definitely in our affairs is one 
that cannot be abandoned. They may decline to take Bible 
stories at the foot of the letter, but unless they discard them 
absolutely with contempt even in their most refined allegorical 
sublimation, they must work with a residual conception to the 
effect that some such intervention has actually been operative 
from an early stage in the great human drama. In harmony 
with that conception the latest developments of belief among 
highly unorthodox students of spiritual mysteries point with 
precision in the same direction. And that belief at all events 
puts an intelligible face upon much trouble with which the 
world has been afflicted throughout its history. Suppose we 
put it aside for the moment, treating all the traditions of 
theology as so much childish nonsense—a course which must 
be followed if we insist on throwing the Satanic hypothesis 
overboard altogether—we have to fall back on a curious con- 
ception of human nature in order to explain human history. 
We must regard it as innately depraved ; as turned out of Divine 
creative hands with a natural predilection for all that is anti- 
Divine. To say that all the cruelty, hatred, and blood-thirst 
that has disfigured the records of the past has been the natural 
fruit of human passion, is certainly to declare the creative under- 
taking that has engendered the human family a somewhat de- 
plorable failure—if we start with the assumption that it had a 
benevolent inspiration at the outset. By any hypothesis indeed 
we have to grant a considerable range of free play to human 
will, but it is only by adopting the Satanic hypothesis, in some 
form or other, that we can account for the prodigiously evil 
growths of free will. We can recognise that selfishness is a 
natural characteristic of humanity—till neutralised by spiritual 
intelligence. In early childhood we have all illustrated the 
principle. © But spiritual intelligence prompted by love is an 
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equally natural development. An external stimulus is needed 
to expand the selfishness of the child into the depravity of the 
grown man, when he in maturity develops the tendencies that 
account for crime, warfare, and cruelty. 

The Satanic hypothesis, whether we work it out to perfection 
under Milton’s guidance or deal with it more vaguely, would 
account for these intricate phenomena. That conception shows 
the world under the influence of an ever-present force aggravating 
every condition that makes for human suffering. Wherever, 
whether in private life, in industrial life, or internationally, 
friction of interests provokes unfriendly feeling, the Satanic 
influence accentuates the trouble. Without such cultivation it 
might or probably would fizzle away harmlessly. In the culture 
of Satanic influence the evil microbes multiply. That clumsy 
blockhead Othello would not have committed murder without the 
influence of Iago. No great war that has devastated the world 
would ever have been waged without the pressure of the unseen 
influences working in the background to obscure the otherwise 
obvious motives for keeping the peace. So with class jealousies 
and labour troubles. Neither the rich nor the poor, neither the 
employer nor the employed, are naturally vile. Sometimes they 
have, or seem to have, conflicting interests, and as a general rule 
some thickness of the head which tends to mutual distrust. It is 
only when this tendency is as carefully cultivated as the gardener’s 
nursling in a hothouse that it can give rise to fierce quarrelling, 
rioting, massacre, or the minor miseries of industrial strife. 
Failure to understand this fundamental idea—repudiation of the 
Satanic hypothesis ensuing from the gross caricature of it pre- 
sented to us by the medieval Churches—has given rise to a false 
philosophy of life that has, to put the idea abruptly, made God 
responsible for suffering. An amiable but misdirected impulse 
has made people submissive to suffering, as chastisement imposed 
upon them by a loving Father for their good. And a more subtle 
development of the same idea has taught many thinkers to regard 
spiritual progress as only possible by the conquest of difficulty, by 
the endurance of pain, by submission to the ordeals of suffering. 
That false philosophy has become so ingrained in our thinking that 
its dislodgment from the mind is exceedingly difficult. ‘ One by 
one we must all file on through the narrow aisles of pain.’ That 
doctrine is rooted in poetry and religious feeling. But it is at 
the best but half a truth. The path of suffering, bravely trodden, 
does no doubt lead to the spiritual goal, but the Divine programme 
did not provide for the suffering with which it came to be strewn. 
The path—the great law guiding evolution—leads to the goal 
whether left clear or encumbered with obstacles. Humanity ander 
some imaginable conditions might have evolved by the method 
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of Harmony and Peace. The intervention of a mighty Power 
making for Evil has failed to defeat its evolution, but has entangled 
the evolution with suffering. 

A pretty analogy here may appeal to the fancy of those who 
have made a study (under favourable conditions) of the natural 
law which regulates the ultimate transfer of animal consciousness 
to the higher realms of human life. When the highest animal form 
has been attained to, the consciousness seated in it is almost ready 
for an ascent to a higher form still. It becomes quite ready, when 
loving treatment by a higher being already human evolves the 
love principle in the still animal consciousness. Or, strange to 
say, in cases where the animal in question is horribly ill-treated, 
extreme suffering gives rise to the same result, the actual differen- 
tiation of the consciousness seated in the animal form, till then 
too vague to be thought of as an individuality. (Woe betide the 
author of the extreme suffering of course; but that is another 
story.) 

Certainly if we accept the idea so far developed, that human 
evolution was entangled with suffering by an intervention by no 
means essential to the original Divine plan, we have to meet the 
mystery why that intervention was permitted. By the common 
consent of all who have any touch with super-normal sources of 
knowledge or information, the final defeat of Satan in this com- 
plicated war, waged on more than one plane of existence, is 
certain because supreme Divine power does not intend (that 
much has come down to us) that this world shall be finally wrecked 
and its evolutions reduced to ruin. If the German aggression 
should triumph on this plane, that would show us that the still 
more terrible aggression on loftier planes had triumphed in the 
first instance. Neither contingency is to be apprehended. But 
why then, it may be asked, did not supreme Divine Power inter- 
vene sooner to avert all this terrible suffering? In another form 
itis the same question put by every intelligent child when 
bewildered by religious teaching—‘ Why did not God kill the 
Devil?’ Grown-up wisdom generally takes refuge in some dis- 
ingenuous pretence of being shocked, but an honest reply might 
be‘ Perhaps He will ; but the mills of God grind slowly.’ ‘ Kill,’ 
of course, is an inappropriate expression, but, as already noted, 
ill trustworthy assurances are to the effect that eventually the 
present attack on the schemes of evolution to which we belong 
will be overthrown, that Satan (and his miserable dupes) will be 
vanquished, and then that the world will enter on an altogether 
lew era, the character of which it is now within our power more 
orless clearly to define. 

Judging by the experience of the world so far many of us 
imagine that even after this War is over, and even if for a time 
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the nations will be sick of warfare, we shall still be bound, in one 
way or another, to ‘ make perpetual moan, still from one sorrow to 
anotber thrown.’ Labour troubles it is often supposed will cul- 
minate in more serious disturbance of the industrial community 
than we have ever seen before. Gloomy speculation even reads 
‘red ruin and the breaking up of laws’ in the financial strain to 
which we shall be subject and the fearful taxation that will 
involve. These painful predictions rest on the unconscious 
assumption that the influences that have hitherto been exerted 
to aggravate friction will be operative still. Satan once vanquished 
and dismissed finally from all intervention in the affairs of this 
world, there will be no such influence at work. On the contrary, 
an influence will be raining down upon us, in a way quite 
susceptible of explanation, that will be working to promote every 
effort aiming at harmony and peace. 

Modern thinking has been well disposed to welcome the idea 
that a law resembling the conservation of energy on the physical 
plane works on what may be called the moral plane, to do justice 
both in regard to men and women individually and also in regard 
to nations. In that way some writers have vaguely imagined 
that this War is wreaking vengeance on the suffering nations 
for collective offences in the past. The conjecture is quite ill- 
founded. The suffering we are undergoing is no fruit of evil- 
doing on our part, or on that of the nations to which we belong, 
but is an excrescence on history due to the great spiritual attack 
of which the Germans have been made the tools. How then 
can the law of Divine justice be satisfied? Only by compensa- 
tion. In the minor complications of individual life undeserved 
suffering is compensated for in later lives—the full theory 
requiring more elaborate interpretation than is possible here— 
and so in later generations the suffering nations as such will 
rise to heights of moral progress as a consequence of what they 
have gone through, the dignity of which cannot be over-estimated. 
It would be rash at present to predict precisely the shape that 
progress will assume. It will not necessarily imply the mere 
restoration or increased accumulation of material wealthy though 
that may incidentally arise, but it will certainly include the 
happiness naturally accruing from a generally diffused desire to 
promote happiness all round—a freer play of all noble emotions; 
a reign of love, to use a compact expression, that will have 
replaced the reign of mutual jealousy, distrust, and hatred. 

That is the direction in which it has always been manifest 
that the higher evolution of mankind must lead; but hitherto 
the accomplishment of effective progress in that direction has 
seemed very far off. A stupendous convulsion has afflicted the 
world. We are still in the midst of its most agonising throes, 
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but we can vividly discern the ultimate consequences. It must 
operate in the way here faintly sketched, to accelerate progress 
of the lofty order referred to. This ‘grey old earth’ will not 
all at once be converted into a paradise. There will still be 
individual sorrows—where previous action has engendered them 
—individual relapses into the lower conditions of life from which 
as a whole the community will have emerged, but the key- 
note of the future period will be happiness of the kind 
arising from a general desire all round to promote the 
welfare of other people, instead of a desire to grasp what each 
wants for himself, even, if necessary, at other people’s expense. 
One cannot all at once realise in imagination a world carried on 
under the influence of such principles, but the achievement will 
be partially possible if we keep in mind the difference between 
a world saturated with powerful though unseen influences pro- 
moting enmity, selfishness, and greed, and a world in which that 
force is entirely extinguished, and an equally powerful unseen 
force of a wholly opposite character promoting kindliness, 
generosity, and goodwill. 

Apply the principle in imagination to the domain of politics 
—to our domestic politics, if we concentrate the thought for a 
moment on our own destinies in the world of the new era. Politi- 
cal activity from which individual ambition (selfishness) is 
eliminated will be incompatible with the maintenance of party 
strife—or if there will remain divergent views as to what is best 
for the country as a whole, their representatives will be in search 
of a common understanding instead of being in search of devices 
by which an ignorant, multitudinous vote may be captured in 
spite of itself. The old party system—already partly abandoned 
under the unifying influence of a great national peril-—-made each 
side too much afraid of trickery on the other to be frank in the 
attempt to realise its own actual beliefs. But to be more explicit 
at present would be inexpedient while we are still no more than 
half emancipated from the Satanic influence that has coloured 
political life so long. 

Just in the same way the troubles of industrial life will sub- 
side when all undercurrents of feeling, even if almost uncon- 
sciously, are tinged with the desire for harmony and peace, instead 
of with the desire for a fight in which it may be possible to crush 
the other side, whichever that may be. As for sectarian bitter- 
ness, there will be no room for that in future religion in which 
the Unseen Enemy will no longer be playing a part—a part 
played hitherto with all the greater effect by reason of having 
been shielded from view by the growth of what was supposed to 
be common sense. 

And what will replace the influence that has stained the records 
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of Christianity with the hideous persecutions of the past, with 
the religious wars of the Middle Ages as ghastly in their con- 
sequences as those of political aggression. We have in that 
connexion to contemplate very thrilling possibilities—in looking 
forward to the new era. There never has been a time when 
current imagination has been untouched with a belief in a ‘ Second 
Coming’ of the spiritual manifestations that introduced Chris. 
tianity into the world. Enthusiasm always fixes on a near future 
for the expected Incarnation, undismayed by the disappointments 
of the past. Delusions on that subject are operative in the pre- 
sent day, but it may be premature as yet to attempt their dis. 
persion by venturing on any more authentic forecast. ll that 
it is safe to feel sure of is this: the purification of the world, by 
the elimination of the evil influence that has poisoned its progress 
till now, will render possible such a plain manifestation of Divine 
power that the idea of a Second Coming eventually is more than 
acceptable to all who are endeavouring to forecast the character 
of the new era. Certainly the prospect is liable to be completely 
misconceived. The world is not in need of a new ‘ Teacher.’ No 
startling novelties in ethical theory can possibly be in reserve 
for us. But the ethics we already have may be so filled with a 
new spirit as to have vital influence on the world instead of 
being politely disregarded as amiable platitudes. From what 
focus the new inspiration will emanate we do not yet know. 
We can only feel quite sure that the conditions provided for it 
will be appropriate to modern civilisation, and wholly unlike those 
of the Gospel story. The early teaching crept up into the world’s 
thought from lowly beginnings. The Influence that will vivify 
it—later on in this wonderful century—will radiate over us from 
lofty levels. Divine wisdom will not make mistakes from which 
commonplace humanity would be guarded by its own lesser 
intelligence. 

But ‘ we shall not be there to see!’ That is the sad cry of 
so many in the present generation who have to bear all the 
horrors which inaugurate the century, and look forward to death 
—at the usual limit of years—as practically putting an end to 
things as far as they are concerned. So much for the spiritual 
teaching of the past. The conception of death gathering 
significance for many thinkers in these days treats it in no mere 
vague phrase as janua vitae, but as a stage—a very attractive 
and interesting stage if properly understood—on the road to 
another period of physical existence. Certainly, as a rule, so 
long a stretch of more attractive existence on higher planes of 
consciousness intervenes before each of us in turn takes up 
again the burden of incarnate life, that its resumption within 
any century that sees it laid down for a time is highly im- 
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probable at the first glance. But we are living in improbable 
times. It may be that many of those who ‘ pass on’ in the 
midst of this agonising struggle will be too content with the 
condition they will reach to accept the offer of renewed life 
on the physical plane. And no compulsion will be exercised. 
But the same readiness for self-sacrifice at the call of duty that 
has hurried thousands into what seemed death will operate to 
render most of them willing to make another sacrifice, and 
return to physical life in order to take part in the work of carry- 
ing on the progress of the new era. Will some of us be in- 
clined to complain that the new lives will have no conscious 
link with those now surrendered, any more than these have 
with still earlier lives? Again the great principle of Compen- 
sation will come into play. As a natural consequence of an 
immediate (or nearly immediate) reincarnation the returning 
multitude (for we may fairly think of it as that) will generally 
be endowed with faculties, rare amongst us as yet, which will 
enable them to be definitely conscious of the higher plane they 
have left for a time, and a previous physical experience. Such 
faculties may not be the endowment of all, but they will be so 
general that the continuity of life, its varied manifestation on 
different planes and the immense importance of effort and pro- 
gress on this plane, will be matters of common knowledge. 
And now, in connexion with this forecast of the future, we 
have to recognise that we are still in the midst of the terrible 
present—of the great ordeal through which humanity is passing. 
We have still to fight, though we may indulge in some brief 
glances at the conditions awaiting us beyond victory. They 
ought to be inspiring and stimulating. They may be thought 
of as a ‘ breathing-space,’ like that which even Horatius in his 
great fight found needful till ‘ like a wild cat mad with wounds’ 
he sprang at Astur’s face. We in turn must drive ‘ through 
teeth and skull and helmet’ the sword that shall free the world 
from the unspeakable horrors that would attend triumph of the 
Devil-driven German enemies. That triumph is impossible in 
aworld ultimately resting on a Divine sanction, and if by a 
strained hypothesis we could imagine the struggle going on till 
there were none left on either side to protract it—a fairer 
humanity would still emerge from the vast battlefield and the 
ultimate purpose of evolution be fulfilled. But we need not play 
in imagination with so far-fetched a contingency, unless indeed 
its presentation to the German mind might penetrate the veil 
of insane delusion in which it is still shrouded by its horrible 
spiritual tyrant. But the time is hardly ripe for the indulgence 
of such a hope. While we are still in the throes of conflict, 
amore profitable course for imagination to take would be con- 
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cerned with the idea that if we could vanquish Satan and his 
crew with our own unaided strength—or at all events with no 
more help than we have been getting all along from Unseep 
Allies—that would perhaps give rise to more glorious results for 
humanity in the future than even those that might attend 
an ultimate rescue due to deus ex machina. 

Thus every thought about the War, whether inspired by the 
simple patriotism of the man in the street or guided to still 
higher levels by super-normal knowledge, brings us back to 
the emergencies of the moment. The world—a concise expres- 
sion for the humanity it bears—is going to be saved with all 
its illimitable possibilities awaiting its later evolution, but if 
we can save it ourselves without a Divine intervention in our 
favour, that might indeed be an even more splendid consumma- 
tion than one accomplished for us by supreme power from above. 
Is it just conceivably possible that delay in the final interven- 
tion is due to such a thought? Few of us will dare to be s0 
arrogant as to guess at the working of the Divine Mind, but 
the idea just suggested, surely encouraging and, so far 
as it may operate, calculated to stimulate energy, has the merit 
of being quite in harmony with an ordinary, mundane, common- 
sense view of our duty. And indeed all of us who have any 
opportunity of getting in touch sometimes with super-physical 
wisdom will be vividly impressed by the ever-recurrent dis- 
covery that, even when that higher wisdom may open out new 
horizons for our sight, it never offends against the simple canons 
of our own mundane consciousness—the plain guidance of 


common-sense. 
A. P. SINNETT. 
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THE LAND SETTLEMENT OF 
EX-SERVICE MEN 


THE question whether opportunities should be afforded after the 
War to many of our present-day sailors and soldiers to make 
their livelihood out of, and perhaps ultimately to own, some 
portion of the soil of that dear homeland whose security and 
integrity will have been safeguarded for posterity by their self- 
sacrificing courage and endurance, is exercising the minds of 
many of their fellow-countrymen who are not normally interested 
in rural problems or their bearing upon national welfare. It 
cannot be questioned on the one hand that if, as the result of 
strenuous Government action and well-informed sympathy, 
Britain’s countryside had, since the abatement, in the early years 
of the present century, of the Great Agricultural Depression, 
been re-colonised, and its dreary waste of superfluous so- 
called pasture adapted to the production of human food, 
instead of allowing its most vital industry to become the play- 
thing and shuttlecock of party politicians and urban faddists, 
there would have been far fewer misfits and creaking docrs among 
Britain’s New Army troops, and the present heavy national bill 
of 208,000,000/. a year for food purchased from abroad, with 
the consequent alarming flow of gold to other countries, might 
have been avoided. On the other hand, it cannot be doubted 
that thousands of erstwhile urban workers are, as the result of 
several months’ arduous training in the open air, coupled with 
generous and wholesome feeding, experiencing for the first time a 
genuine jote de vivre based upon thorough physical fitness, even 
amidst the perils of war, which will render many of them dis- 
inclined hereafter to return to the cramped life of the factory, the 
workshop, or the office stool. Probably at least 8 per cent. of the 
personnel of the New Armies, not previously so engaged, will, 
after their taste of outdoor life, desire rural occupation as a 
means of livelihood, and at least 3 per cent. will prefer such 
occupation at home rather than overseas if, but if only, facilities 
are forthcoming immediately upon the termination of their war 
service, and if there is a reasonable prospect of commercial 
success. Putting the possible total of Service men at 3,000,000, 
this means 90,000 potential homeland settlers. Of these perhaps 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 465 1097 4A 
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20,000 will be partially disabled, but quite capable of making 
a living out of light rural industries; they will be in receipt of 
disablement pensions which will afford them a little most useful 
working capital, especially if (after, say, two years’ test of their 
capacity to make a living) one half of such pension can be 
commuted and a lump sum handed over to them for investment 
in their business. There is no reason why the ‘ plantation’ of 
the partially disabled should not be initiated forthwith. 

The question of the successful settlement of ex-Service men 
upon British agricultural land is a branch of the Small Holdings 
problem. Its solution depends upon a review of the general 
policy of small holdings in England and Wales, coupled with 
consideration of the special fitness or unfitness of this particular 
class for land settlement. Considering the magnitude of the 
machinery set up and the very large public expenditure involved, 
the artificial creation of statutory small holdings has been a 
failure, like most land schemes initiated by politicians whose social 
aspirations are commendable but whose agricultural knowledge 
and experience are small. 

During the seven completed years since the Small Holdings 
Act, 1907,’ came into operation, and with the aid of every species 
of political and departmental stimulant, the total number of 
individual applicants provided with holdings by the County 
Councils was only 18,486, and of these 33 per cent. have already 
vacated possession of them. ‘The total area of land hitherto 
acquired under the Act in England and Wales is less than 1 per 
cent. of their cultivated area, and forms about 4} per cent. of 
their total area held in smal! holdings—i.e. holdings above one 
acre and not exceeding fifty. 

It must be frankly admitted that these artificially created hold- 
ings have proved a boon to many village tradesmen, such as 
carriers, grocers, blacksmiths, and carters, who required accom- 
modation land, although not as the main source of a living; but 
they have largely failed as regards the agricultural labourer class, 
for whom they were primarily intended. The chief reasons for 
such failure have been : 


(1) Lack of business capacity and training. 

(2) Lack of facilities for co-operative purchase, sale, and distribution, 
and ignorance of the value of co-operative methods. 

(3) Incapacity for independent action and initiative. 

(4) Unfamiliarity with intensive methods. 

(5) Helplessness of wife as agricultural partner. 

(6) Inadequacy of capital, failing co-operative facilities. 

(7) Difficulties of transport. 

(8) In some cases lack of physical strength and activity. 


? Repealed and incorporated in the Small Holdings Act, 1908. 
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By contrast with the would-be small-holder of the past these 
ex-Service men will be young, keen, teachable, generally business- 
like, resourceful, courageous, and, knowing the advantages of 
joint action and comradeship, inclined to co-operation. These 
are all qualifications which (except for keenness) are generally 
lacking in the civilian statutory small-holder. The most important 
of the above requisites—and they should be provided first—are 
instruction of the future settlers in co-operative principles 
and methods, and the training of their womenfolk in such light 
rural industries as milking, cheesemaking, pig and poultry 
rearing, egg-preservation, bee-keeping, and the budding and 
grafting of fruit trees, as well as in simple bookkeeping. Anyone 
who has witnessed the incalculable value to the small-holder in 
Belgium (the most successful in Europe) and other European 
countries of his wife’s knowledge and help in the lesser farm 
processes cannot fail to regard the proper equipment of the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ womenkind as the first essential of success. 
This equipment can be commenced at once. Male labour is 
bound to be very scarce on farms throughout next year, and 
women here, as on the Continent, will have mainly to fill the 
gap. Every facility should be provided forthwith by County 
Councils and the Boards of Agriculture and Education for the 
training in light agricultural processes of all women (especially 
young women) desiring such instruction. Special encouragement 
should be given to the wives, sweethearts, sisters, and daughters 
of Service men to benefit by such instruction. After the War, 
for a time, two thirds of the marriageable girls will want sailors 
or soldiers for their husbands, and those possessing rural quali- 
fications will no doubt prove particularly acceptable to intending 
land cultivators. On many a landed estate in England where 
the owner has attempted to start ‘cow pastures’ for estate 
employés it has been found impracticable owing to the admitted 
inability of their womenfolk to milk a cow, or in fact to do any 
outdoor manual work. The next most important desideratum is 
training in co-operation and the provision of the necessary 
machinery for the co-operative purchase of raw materials and the 
co-operative distribution and sale of produce. It should come 
before, and not after, the small!-holders’ agricultural or horti- 
cultural instruction. Many an excellent land cultivator has 
failed through sheer inability to face the cruelly unequal com- 
petition with the larger producer; the latter not only pays a 
much lower rent per acre, but buys his seeds, fertilisers, feeding- 
stuffs, and machinery in large quantities at the bottom of the 
market, while the small-holder is buying his in small quantities 
at the top; likewise he sends his produce to market in consign- 
ments which are readily marketable and which will secure the 
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lowest rates for transport by rail or water; while his humble 
competitor has no sale at a distance for his small output, and, if 
he had, the railway rates would probably reduce his margin of 
profit to near vanishing-point. To take full advantage of oo. 
operative methods suitable estates or large farms should be bought 
as and when they come into the market, or be taken on lease if 
placed at the disposal of the Board of Agriculture for the purpose, 
On these the small-holders should be grouped ab initio in colonies, 
A central co-operative dairy should be established, and all costly 
plant machinery and occasional equipment such as a 
threshing machine, sheep-shearing machine, sheep-dipping tank, 
cake-crusher, kibbling machine, manure distributor, potato and 
fruit-tree sprayer, cider mill and press, motor-tractor (if required), 
reapers-and-binders, and even heavy horses, should be collec- 
tively owned and hired out at easy rates to the members. The 
colony, or its co-operative society, will buy in bulk at wholesale 
rates all raw materials, such as seeds, feeding-stuffs, fertilisers, 
chicken food, binder twine, wire netting, hurdles and implements, 
and arrange for the collective distribution and sale of produce. 
It should also, if possible, own or hire collectively pedigree 
bulls, stallions, rams, and boars. The ‘screws’ in the shape of 
male stock (especially boars and bulls) which small-holders 
generally employ are almost enough in these days to ensure their 
ultimate bankruptcy. 

Better facilities for rural transport, both by light railways 
as in Belgium, and by inland waterways as in Holland, should 
be provided without further delay by the State. Facilities of 
internal communication should prevent any agricultural area in 
so small a country as ours from being regarded as ‘ outlandish’ 
or remote from markets or civilisation. Their value to the small 
producer and village trader can hardly be overestimated, and the 
annual increment to the national wealth which would result 
from their provision would far exceed the partial loss of economic 
interest upon initial capital outlay which might for a few years 
be incurred. Thousands of tons of fruit and other perishable 
produce grown on small holdings, allotments, and gardens are 
every year wasted owing to the impossibility of transmitting it 
to the consumer in fresh condition out of a glutted area far from 
a railway or market, or owing to the ‘owners’ risk’ rates for 
small consignments by rail being out of all proportion to the 
value of the produce. 

The keenness of soldiers to cultivate small plots of land and 
to learn something about scientific methods of cultivation is well 
illustrated by the very successful soldiers’ gardens started about 
ten years ago in Colchester and other garrison towns, and by 
the oft-expressed desire of time-expired soldiers to be allowed 
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to commute the whole of their ordinary pensions to enable them 
to start fruit farming in Australia. 

The following (the latest official) figures showing pre-war 
values of imports of small farm and of garden produce will illus- 
trate the possibilities of increased British production, given favour- 
able surrounding conditions : 














£ 
Pig meat ‘ : . 22,200,000 (out of total meat import of 
54,000,0002. ) 
Butter . ‘ ; . 24,000,000 
Cheese , ‘ : . 7,000,000 
Condensed milk . . 2,100,000 
Eggs . : . . 10,000,000 (this has doubled in 15 years) 
Poultry : ‘ . 1,200,000 
Vegetables . . . 5,000,000 (of which potatoes represent 
2,500,0002. ) 
Apples . P ; . 2,500,000 






2,000,000 


Other native fruits 











£76,000,000 









These, the products mainly of intensive methods, may be com- 
pared with wheat imports amounting to, roughly, 50,000,0001. 

In addition to the above we imported in 1914 nearly 2,000,000 
tons of sugar, of a value of 30,000,000/., all of which could be 
extracted from sugar-beet raised in England and Wales (particu- 
larly in those localities where mangels succeed best as a farm 
crop), and prove, to small-holders especially, a source of con- 
siderable prosperity and increased soil fertility, as is the case on 
the Continent. 

The 2,600,000,000 eggs which come annually from abroad, 
mainly from Siberia, Galicia, Denmark, and Germany, should 
all be produced at home, chiefly by the small fowl-keeper (the 
large poultry farm has seldom been known to pay), and could 
easily be so produced, if their collection, grading, packing and 
distribution were carefully organised here, as in most Continental 
countries. Foxes are now far too plentiful in many parts of 
England either for successful poultry rearing or for good hunt- 
ing. Fox-hunting has in the past been an important factor in 
the improvement both of our manhood and our horsefiesh. But 
the importation in recent years of foreign foxes has served no 
useful purpose, and no false sentiment or sporting tradition should 
stand in the way of the effective destruction of any excess of these 
predatory contributors to British sport. 

There is unlikely to be any great scope, at any rate at first, 
for extensive farming by ex-Service land settlers. Such hus- 
bandry, moreover, involves greater risk, if the weather or the 
market is unfavourable. 

Some of the Flemish refugees now in England could teach us 
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many useful lessons. If Belgium could wrest food-stuffs to 
the value of 80,000,000). from its 4,000,000 acres of 
cultivated land (including in Flanders some of the poorest 
in Europe), or 201. worth from every acre, an average 
of 4l. per acre should not be deemed sufficient for Great Britain, 
Most of this agricultural wealth is derived from holdings 
of from three to twenty acres, yielding their occupiers (who 
are generally also the owners) from 15 to 20 per cent. on 
their farm capital, and agricultural products of a very varied 
character, including bacon, fowls, eggs, rabbits, butter, 
cheese, honey, wheat, rye, oats, sugar-beet, potatoes and 
other vegetables, flax, chicory, and hops. Every scrap of 
land is utilised, including the field headlands; hedges, 
except against the public roads, are deprecated as being a source 
of weed, fungoid, and insect pests, and unless the land 
is very stiff it is covered with crops continuously throughout the 
year. In Belgium no industry has received more Government en- 
couragement than agriculture, with the result that none has 
enjoyed a greater sense of security ; there has existed there the 
most meticulous development of agricultural co-operation in all 
its branches, fostered and skilfully directed by the rural priesthood, 
and nobody has suffered from the strange hallucination prevalent 
in England that so-called pasture full of worthless weeds is a 
source of agricultural wealth comparable with well-managed tillage 
land, or that the production of cereals and fodder crops means the 
displacement of live stock. There, as in Denmark, Holland, and 
the greater part of France, it is recognised that more corn means 
more meat, more milk, more cheese, more eggs, more food of 
every description. Speaking recently at the mieeting of the 
British Association at Manchester, Professor T. H. Middleton, 
Assistant Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, stated with 
truth that ‘a well-managed arable farm is shown to be capable 
of supplying about twenty-seven times as much human food 
as is now produced by our poorest enclosed pastures, five times as 
much as pastures of moderate quality, twice as much as rich 
pastures, and about one half more than well-managed grass dairy 
land.’ What a condemnation of British methods and British 
statesmanship, seeing that we import from abroad half of our 
meat and four fifths of our breadstuffs, and that our arable area 
has shrunk by one quarter in less than forty years ! 

The area to be occupied by each settler must necessarily 
depend upon the nature of the soil, climate, and intended pro- 
duce. A man might make a comfortable income out of two 
acres of arable orchard underplanted with small bush fruit and 
vegetables, or out of six acres of grass orchard underrun with pigs 
and poultry, and yet might easily starve on sixty acres extensively 
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farmed on, say, the Cotswold Hills or the Wiltshire Downs. 
There may be a tendency, which should be encouraged (if no 
domestic complications arise) for two or more Service comrades 
to occupy land as partners and apportion the work between them. 
Colonies may vary in size (according to the size of individual 
holdings and the nature of their output) from 1200 to 200 acres. 
Fifty separate occupations to each colony are adequate, at any 
rate at the outset. If local conditions prove particularly favour- 
able accretions will be possible hereafter. The more that these 
colonies are scattered throughout the Kingdom (assuming the 
land to be moderately good and not too shallow) the better : this 
will avoid glutted local markets and serious difficulties for the 
local authorities in the matter of housing and sanitation. Some 
of them should be formed in the neighbourhood of large areas 
of woodland which, if properly administered, will afford outside 
employment to the settlers in the slacker months of the year, 
especially if, during the temporary post-bellum abatement of 
German competition, woodland industries are established, or re- 
established, for the manufacture of the methylated spirit, photo- 
graphic chemicals, toys, paper, charcoal, and other commodities 
of which Germany has gradually become a sort of Universal 
Provider. 

The area of permanent grass, even on holdings carrying cattle 
and other live stock, should be as small as possible. Fodder crops 
are preferable and more profitable. Lucerne is a most valuable 
plant, which may yield three or more heavy crops in the year if 
sown on clean land and kept clean, but it cannot be grown suc- 
cessfully everywhere. It likes lime and a deep, well-drained 
soil. Like maize and mangels, it is deep-rooted and will there- 
fore resist drought. Other crops such as sainfoin, vetches (sown 
with oats or barley), rye, Italian rye-grass, cabbages, thousand- 
headed kale and rape, should be grown to provide bulky food ; 
potatoes should never be omitted, and when pigs and 
poultry are kept some grain should be raised on the hold- 
ing so as not to render the small-holder entirely dependent 
upon the fluctuating prices of purchased corn, meals, and 
milling offals. If this is done, and with the more en- 
lightened policy now being adopted by the Board of Agriculture 
in reference to swine fever, the pig should form the most 
profitable animal on the holding. It should be to the small- 
holder what the sheep is to the extensive farmer. The selling 
of whole milk off these holdings should not be encouraged, at 
any rate as the exclusive dairy enterprise. It starves the land— 
and the pigs. The latter are all the better for a greater variety 
of food (particularly vegetable food) than they usually get, and 
for any whey or separated milk that can be spared for them. 
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Small-holders’ colonies should be in touch with co-operative 
bacon-curing depots as well as with co-operative creameries, 
Sometimes four or five middlemen’s profits, and seldom less than 
three, are made out of pig meat, to the detriment both of 
producer and consumer. 

If the stupid system of turning small churns by hand (stil] 
taught by County Councils) were abandoned, good profits might 
be realised out of making butter for our home population in 
competition with that of Danish co-operative factories, and we 
might avoid sending abroad about 24,000,000/. a year to pay 
for this commodity. Liquid-manure tanks should be provided on 
every holding, especially to catch the urine from the pig-styes; 
it is a valuable fertiliser, and many hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth now goes down English drains every year. It is only ina 
country where such wanton waste is usual, that the melancholy 
sight could be witnessed of the burning daily of countless tons of 
valuable horse manure in order to prevent disease being dis- 
seminated therefrom by flies. This is to be seen to-day all over 
England in the neighbourhood of its military camps; the com- 
mercial value of that destroyed in the Salisbury area alone has 
been assessed at 10001. daily. 

Finance is the most difficult part of any land settlement 
scheme in England. Millions of pounds are voted by British 
Governments to colonise other countries and aid their agricul- 
tural populations, but the Treasury regards all such schemes at 
home with parsimonious suspicion. Jt may, however, be assumed 
that the appointment by the Government of a Departmental 
Committee to consider the problem of land settlement for ex- 
Service men denotes some readiness to finance the scheme that 
may be submitted, if not unreasonably costly. It is difficult, 
however, to justify an expenditure per ex-Service man settled on 
the land of from 5001. to 10001. (as was recently recommended 
before the British Association), and, even if it could be justified, 
no British Government would sanction it. The land required 
should be leased from the owners either by the Government, the 
County Council, the Agricultural Council -of the Province (em- 
bracing three or more counties), or some Land Settlement 
Authority appointed ad hoc, preferably with the option of sub- 
sequent purchase, and sublet, with or without the same option, 
to each individual occupier, or, preferably, to the colony organised 
as a body corporate and so registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts. The necessary buildings and equip- 
ment might in some cases be provided by the landowner (a per- 
centage on the outlay being included in the head rent), or alterna- 
tively by the public lessees. In the latter case it might constitute 
a permanent charge at a low rate of interest (analogous toa loan 
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under the Improvement of Land Acts, 1864 and 1899) pending 
the exercise of any option to purchase. Seeing that the 
scheme is of a national character, in no case should a 
charge be thrown upon any local authority for cottages, 
buildings, or equipment if these are erected upon the land 
occupied. As to working capital, which should not be less 
than 101. per arable acre, and 61. per grass acre if extensively 
farmed, and anything up to 100I. per acre if intensively culti- 
vated, many of the men now serving with the Colours will have 
some portion of this, or will be able to obtain it by loan from 
their relatives and friends. For the remainder, Government loans 
might with advantage be made to approved applicants—especially 
to warrant and non-commissioned officers in the Army and petty 
officers in the Navy—according to their capacity, education, pre- 
vious experience, and the qualifications of their womenkind. 
These loans could be made either direct or through the medium of 
land banks or credit banks constituted for the purpose, which 
would have a floating charge upon the live and dead stock upon 
the holding, and exercise some measure of supervision. In de- 
serving cases the interest might be waived for two or three years, 
or its payment deferred. 

The equipment of small holdings, especially in respect of 
buildings, has in the past proved very expensive, and has 
materially added to the rent which the small-holder has been 
obliged to pay under the illogical arrangement by which he has 
contributed both the interest upon capital outlay and sinking 
fund instalments in respect of a property which will never be his 
own. The cost can be greatly reduced where a colony of holdings 
is established at one time, and building materials purchased in 
large quantities at wholesale prices and brought at one time on to 
sites in close proximity. Moreover, wood and corrugated steel 
should be used much more extensively in their construction in 
place of brick and stone. Wooden huts, which have cost the 
public several million pounds, are now standing in the many 
military camps throughout England, and will not be required for 
this purpose after the War. They have been constructed with a 
view to affording warmth and comfort to their soldier occupants. 
These would prove invaluable for the equipment of the new 
holdings, and should be ear-marked by the Government for this 
purpose without delay. Corrugated steel is not unsightly if 
painted with red oxide paint, as it ought to be for the sake of 
its own preservation, nor does its use as a material for wall or roof 
involve discomfort if it be lined with either match-boarding or 
felt in order to maintain an equable temperature. 

No one would advocate placing men upon the land as inde- 
pendent cultivators who have neither capital nor-experience. The 
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necessity for the former in the case of the small-holder (except ag 
an isolated economic unit) is, however, sometimes exaggerated : 
its absence or deficiency can be largely compensated for, as 
Continental experience proves, by the adoption of co-operative 
methods in every branch of commercial activity, and especially 
in the temporary provision, through co-operative credit banks or 
associations, of money advanced at a low rate of interest to men 
of known integrity and industry upon the security of their live 
stock or their crops, to tide them over the periods during which 
such produce is maturing or the market is unfavourable. Every 
colony of ex-Service men should have at least one such bank or 
association. Post Office Savings Bank investments at 24 per 
cent. should be abolished and every encouragement given, as in 
France, to investments of small sums in Government securities 
at not less than 4 per cent. Growing familiarity with War Loan 
vouchers should stimulate this tendency. 

Dearness or inaccessibility of money has, since the absorption 
of the small country banks in the large centralised banking com- 
panies, proved a more serious barrier to the successful enterprise 
of our humbler agriculturists than dearness or inaccessibility of 
land. There having been in England, owing to the unpromising 
economic outlook, no real agricultural ‘land hunger’ (scarcely a 
land appetite), except in the neighbourhood of certain” large 
estates, English agricultural land remains, for its quality and con- 
dition, the cheapest agricultural land, either to buy or to rent, 
in the whole of Western Europe. Nowhere, however, is cheap 
money more inaccessible to the man who has no tangible security 
to offer. The slow growth, and until recently the entire absence, 
in this country of co-operative credit banks has often resulted in 
the small cultivator being robbed not only of his vocation, but 
also of his manly independence, courage, and self-reliance. The 
process by which he gets gradually ‘ into the pocket’ of the local 
dealer, who either sells him his raw materials or purchases his 
produce, to whom he becomes by his indebtedness inseparably 
tied in his trade dealings, and who not infrequently takes financial 
advantage of such commercial bondage, is disastrous, and has led 
to the ruin of many a hard-working and enterprising husband- 
man. 

The importance of previous experience, especially to the 
intensive cultivator of average ability and industry, can also be 
easily overrated. Some training is most desirable, particularly as 
to the best means of economising labour, and in the use of 
artificial fertilisers. These invaluable aids to soil productivity 
are, through ignorance, less used and more misapplied (and con- 
sequently wasted) in the United Kingdom than in any other 
Western European country. For instance, basic slag, because 
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it happens to be popular, is often employed as a phosphatic 
manure on light porous soils where superphosphate of lime or 
bone meal of equivalent monetary value would produce much 
better results; the beneficial effects of the same fertiliser when 
applied to a soil deficient in lime are often deemed to be dus to 
its phosphatic constituents, when in fact they are due to its lime, 
of which it consists as to nearly 50 per cent., and which could be 
purchased, as such, much more cheaply. Similarly, kainit and 
other potassic manures are frequently wasted on clay soils, most 
of which contain sufficient potash without its artificial applica- 
tion, or upon crops like turnips and wheat which require but 
little, at the expense of others such as potatoes which benefit 
by a heavy dressing. Many of the children of twelve in the rural 
elementary schools in Belgium and Holland (where instruction 
in such subjects forms part of the school curriculum) have a more 
accurate knowledge of the use of chemical fertilisers than some 
of the largest and proudest farmers in Great Britain. In a 
country where scientific attainment is belittled by the general 
public, derided by its statesmen, and most inadequately remuner- 
ated both in industry and collegiate institutions, this is hardly 
surprising. 

The 1915 soldier or sailor (unlike many of those who are 
ascripti glebae) will be readily teachable and unprejudiced. 
His best tutor will be his own experience, but much can be learnt 
from peripatetic instruction, practical] demonstrations, lantern 
lectures during the winter, agricultural and _ horticultural 
journals, discussions in the club-room of the colony, and monthly 
exhibitions of produce throughout the whole year. Many of 
the most successful of the smaller farmers and allotment-holders 
in England and Wales have obtained the whole of their agricul- 
tural knowledge solely by such means as these. 

There is, however, some risk of failure in the case of in- 
tending land settlers without any previous experience, in the 
absence of more systematised training both in simple agricul- 
tural science and in the necessary manual processes of farm and 
garden. This could best be provided by setting apart under the 
control of a competent manager a portion of the area of the 
future colony, not exceeding one third, as a training ground 
where such men could be employed as manual workers and at 
the same time receive instruction for at least a year prior to 
the occupation by them (or the more proficient of them) of 
colony holdings. This instructional holding would also serve as 
a demonstration area for the guidance of those in actual occupa- 
tion of the separate holdings. 

Above all, the small-holder should be taught to produce what 
the British public want, and not what he thinks that they ought 
to want. German world-wide commercial success is founded on 
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this principle. In the arts of peace as well as in those of war 
fas est et ab hoste doceri. For instance, the public demand 
being for clean new-laid eggs which are tinted in colour and 
weigh at least two ounces, it is undesirable to put upon the 
market dirty white eggs, laid ten days previously and weighing 
an ounce and a half only. Similarly, if the London consumer 
likes Cheshire, Double Gloucester, or Dutch cheese because of 
its dark colour, it is no use telling him that the colour is due 
solely to annatto, a colouring fluid extracted from the seed of a 
South American tree, with which the native Indians stain their 
bodies, that it does not originate with the cow, and that it affects 
neither its quality nor taste; if he wants it and will pay for it, 
he must have it. So also the West-countryman prefers a very 
dry cider and considers anyone who differs from him an ignor- 
amus whose taste is defective; but if the London club and 
restaurant think otherwise and constitute his best market he 
must act accordingly. It does not follow that the public taste is 
the same everywhere; for instance, there are two Yorkshire 
cities, one of which likes a light straw-coloured butter, and the 
other a butter of a darker colour than can be produced by the 
unaided efforts of any Jersey cow; London prefers a tint half- 
way between these two; commercial success involves due con- 
sideration of these local predilections. 

There could probably be found a less expensive and more 
sympathetic agency for the provision and administration of 
small holdings (including those intended for ex-Service men) than 
the Small Holdings Committees of the County Councils acting 
in conjunction with the Small Holdings Commissioners. Failing 
a new national authority created ad hoc, the Provincial Councils 
formed three years ago for the purposes of agricultural education 
and the improvement of live stock in groups of adjacent counties 
might usefully undertake this work. They would have more 
local knowledge and tact than a Government Department and 
its frock-coated and sometimes pompous officials. On the other 
hand, they would be better qualified than the County Councils 
to judge how best to distribute the prospective small-holders 
according to the particular type of rural industry upon which 
they desire to embark, and would be obsessed by fewer prejudices 
than the councils of many individual counties, which are either 
preponderantly urban in character or the business of which is 
conducted mainly by the larger farmers or their landlords, 
whose interests are not always identical with those of the 
smaller cultivator. County regimental clannishness being 
considerable, the County Territorial Associations might usefully 
act in an advisory capacity as to the location and distribution of 
soldier settlers belonging to their own county units. In any 
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case the valuable experience gained in recent years by the agricul- 
tural staffs of many of the County Councils should be placed at 
the disposal of any New Small Holdings Authority. 

There remains the question whether, and how, land of 
sufficient acreage can be provided for those who, after the War, 
may desire, for their own and their country’s good, to ‘ beat 
their swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks,’ and whether compulsion will be necessary against either 
landowners or sitting tenants in the process of obtaining it. 
There can be no doubt that the exercise by the Board of Agricul- 
ture of its compulsory powers under the Small Holdings Act has 
caused among both classes, and especially the larger tenant 
farmers, a sense of bitterness which might easily have been 
avoided by the provision of less drastic machinery. It has also 
stamped the Board of Agriculture in the eyes of many agricul- 
turists as a body swayed in its policy and administration more 
by political enthusiasm than by practical knowledge of the true 
needs of the industry. Attempts, especially in Wales, to provide 
an applicant with the particular field or fields which he wanted, 
even when already occupied by a small farmer whose total hold- 
ing was barely above the Small Holding limit, or to withdraw 
from a larger farm a portion of it, similarly coveted, which was 
essential to its successful maintenance as a well-balanced 
economic unit, tended, at the outset, to discredit a scheme 
founded by its promoters upon laudable intentions. The practice 
of detaching selected parts of large farms for the creation of 
isolated small holdings is most unfair to farmer and small-holder 
alike, and wholly unnecessary, except for the purpose of retaining 
the latter in isolation in his own neighbourhood—a process which 
should not, as a rule, be attempted. It has added to the feeling 
of insecurity which, thanks to the clumsy handling of agricultural 
problems by successive Governments of varying political faith, 
already obsessed the whole agricultural community, and 
frightened capital out of agricultural enterprise. This feeling 
has been deepened more recently by the selective taxation of 
land and by continuous Governmental threats of further and 
heavier financial burdens, and has occasioned, in face of more 
hopeful economic conditions, a rapid acceleration of the fateful 
process of extending the area of so-called grass at the expense of 
the nation’s food. The above defects in the system of providing 
small holdings have recently been to some extent remedied by 
an inclination on the part of the County Councils (with a lessened 
dose of ‘ginger’ from the Board and its officials) to purchase 
farms for small holdings as and when they come into the market, 
or to take them on lease on the determination, by the death of 
the tenant or otherwise, of a farm tenancy. Recurrence to such 
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methods, when a probably much greater and more genuine 
demand both for small holdings and allotments arises after the 
War, must be avoided. They demonstrate a complete miscon- 
ception of both the foibles and the virtues of the bulk of those 
who own and occupy agricultural land. Had a British Govern. 
ment, no matter what its political colour, appealed to their patri- 
otism and to their sympathetic co-operation in a scheme for the 
expressed object of improving the nation’s physique and stability 
by securing employment for a larger proportion of its manhood 
amid healthy surroundings, and for providing at home the greater 
part, if not the whole, of its food requirements, the results would 
have been more widespread and more full of promise for the future 
than those which have followed a policy of bullying, public 
vituperation, threats, and compulsion. The special circumstances 
of the revived demand for small occupations will present an 
opportunity for approaching the landed classes which should not 
be thrown away. Admittedly no section of the community has 
shown greater patriotism or self-sacrifice in the hour of Britain’s 
peril. To none will the after-war requirements of our gallant 
sailors and soldiers appeal more strongly. As soon as the Govern- 
ment have decided upon a land settlement scheme for ex-Service 
men, they might, with great advantage, publicly announce their 
decision and invite the agricultural landowners of the United 
Kingdom to co-operate with them in the task of finding the 
necessary land. The response made might result in all or nearly 
all the requisite area being forthcoming, especially if with this 
object in view suitable farms, as they fall vacant during the 
War, are, until its termination, kept in hand by the owner, or 
farmed by the county land agent or by a manager appointed 
by the Board (the live stock and other assets being temporarily 
taken over by the Government) on an undertaking by the 
Government that they shall be utilised for such settlement when 
peace has been signed. Such interim provision of land might be 
stimulated by a further announcement on the part of the Govern- 
ment that, in the event of its being leased after the War to the 
Small Holdings authority for this purpose, such land (or, if it 
be sold, an equivalent area of that retained) shall be exempted for 
a period of twenty years from the present onerous death duties 
which prey so heavily upon the minds of many landowners, and 
that the latter shall also be indemnified by the Government 
against any loss of capital which may result from their personally 
providing approved buildings and equipment for the new hold- 
ings, in the event of their proving a failure. Such land as cannot 
be obtained immediately upon the cessation of hostilities as the 
result of the spontaneous offer, or at any rate with the good 
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will and consent of both landlord and tenant, can no doubt be 
secured (within the following twelve months) without any com- 
pulsion, either by purchase in the open market or by lease on 
the vacation of farm tenancies, while those future settlers who 
are not sufficiently experienced are receiving their preliminary 
instruction in the training section of established colonies. 
Making all due allowance for tactless and perhaps unjust 
Governmental land policy and the sense of grievance which it 
has engendered, British agricultural landowners as a class, and 
more particularly the great territorial magnates, have of late 
years been strangely short-sighted as regards their own welfare ~ 
and ultimate destiny. Most of them have, in accordance with 
family traditions, been brought up and trained to serve their 
country in every possible direction of patriotic endeavour, but 
not to serve either their own or their tenants’ industrial in- 
terests. There is no class in the country more unselfish, more 
public-spirited, more unfairly traduced, or more ignorant. They 
possess neither that agricultural knowledge which might, if 
judiciously applied, put them in the position (occupied by many 
landowners in Denmark and Belgium) of managing directors of 
@ great agricultural business, completely co-ordinated in its 
various branches and conducted on their own estates under their 
personal supervision and control, nor that commercial shrewdness 
which, while protecting them against the many who prey upon 
their ignorance of their own affairs, would enable them to 
anticipate the inevitable. It is difficult to conceive more de- 
plorable myopia than that which obsesses men living in a small 
country with a teeming population of 47,000,000 inhabitants, 
and owning 20,000 to 50,000 acres not of bare moorland in Scot- 
land or Yorkshire, but of agricultural land of good or medium 
quality in England and Wales, and showing reluctance to part 
with a few acres here and there on the outskirts of their great 
estates even when exceptionally good value is offered for them. 
Since the enactment of the Settled Land Acts authorising the 
sale outright by a tenant for life or other limited owner of the 
freehold of a settled estate, the oft-repeated pretext of obstacles 
presented by a family settlement has but little validity. Although 
these land monopolists are often loved and respected as men, 
they are, as landowners, by virtue of their exclusive monopoly, 
the source of much political bitterness and anti-landlord pre- 
judice. They are a source of future peril, not merely to them- 
selves, but also to the many small country squires throughout the 
country who, belonging to the same section of the community, 
are tarred with the brush which their great monopoly fabricates, 
and suffer from the insecurity which antipathy to it en- 
genders. If such estates are not voluntarily reduced in 
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area their compulsory reduction by State action hereafter 
is inevitable. Many a smaller landowner and his mortgagee 
would sleep more soundly in their beds if such vast territorial 
units, which no longer bring the same kudos to their owners as 
of yore, were non-existent. These territorial magnates will 
realise some day—perhaps too late—that the political security of 
themselves and their class would be increased a hundredfold if 
the total number of landowners were not so exiguous amid a 
dense population of landless inhabitants, and that every addi- 
tional landowner, however small, becomes not merely a fellow 
champion of the reasonable rights of property, but also a better, 
more thrifty, and more self-respecting citizen by virtue of his 
ownership of a slice of British soil. 

The same considerations apply to very large, extensively 
cultivated farms, but their occupiers seldom realise it. There 
are in England to-day many such farms of from 1000 to 3000 
acres which, previously in 1879, were let in two or more holdings, 
but which the great agricultural depression drove into the hands 
of single tenants of exceptional courage who, and their descend- 
ants, have farmed them ever since at low rentals with wholly in- 
sufficient capital to extract from them anything more than a 
fraction of the wealth which, in the public interest, they should 
be made to yield. On not a few of them are to be found those 
ill-stocked so-called pastures, full of couch and other worthless 
green weeds masquerading as grass, studded with every variety 
of pretty wild flower betokening starvation and neglect, and 
proclaiming aloud our agricultural decadence to every observant 
foreign tourist. Land such as this will no doubt some day be 
subjected to onerous differential taxation as being ‘ undeveloped.’ 
In the meantime, in this presently topsy-turvy England of ours, 
‘undeveloped land’ means that which fails to produce houses in 
localities where there is no present demand for them, not that 
which fails to produce the food which the nation requires. The 
more intensive cultivation of portions of these large farms by 
ex-Service small-holders would strengthen the political position 
and security of their present tenants, and afford the latter the 
means ready to hand of making good upon their farms the 
occasional shortage of labour in harvest time, which not in- 
frequently robs them of the full fruitage of their previous 
activities. 

In this problem of land colonisation by war combatants, as 
in that of the temporary augmentation of the home food supply, 
the State is seeking the advice and persuasive co-operation of 
authoritative agriculturists whom in normal times it ignores and 
to whom it offers no public rewards. It is well worthy of the 
consideration of the Sovereign and his advisers whether those 
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who have, by their own industry or their enlightened influence 
upon others, substantially increased the productivity of the 
Motherland and its self-containedness in the matter of food, 
should not receive some special national decoration or Order of 
Agricultural Merit, such as is conferred upon similar public 
benefactors in France, by way of official recognition and en- 
couragement. ‘The Central Chamber of Agriculture, which has 
just completed the fiftieth year of its life of unparalleled public 
usefulness, can—as indeed can all our large agricultural organi- 
sations, as well as some of our Universities and Research Stations 
—testify to the enterprise and unselfish patriotism of many au 
agricultural pioneer, who has lived and died unknown to the 
general public which has benefited by his enlightenment and 
skill, and unrecognised by the State. Although he may have 
made ‘ two ears of corn grow where only one grew before,’ and 
consequently, according to Swift, may ‘deserve better of man- 
kind, and have done more essential service to his country, than 
the whole race of politicians put together,’ he will receive from 
that country less acknowledgment of that service than the 
meanest-minded political plutocrat or the pushful mayor of some 
small provincial town. England has no place on her roll of 
honour for her enlightened agriculturists. 


CHARLES BATHURST. 


Vor. LXXVIII—No. 465 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


GOVERNMENT MEASURES ON WAR 
DISTRESS 


Tue shock of war has put to the severest test not only the fighting 
capacity of the nation but the whole framework and structure of 
society. Our highly complex economic system has had to show 
its power to resist strain. We had to see whether our methods 
of finance, of production, of exchange, would stand the test. 
The result has been satisfactory. The structure has stood firm. 
It shows hardly a crack or a fissure. 

Without doubt the chief reason for the successful issue has 
been the assertion and maintenance by the British Fleet of the 
command of the sea. On the provision from other parts of the 
Empire and from foreign countries of the vast supplies of food 
and raw materials needed by our people everything else depends. 
This has long been recognised by the nation; to keep open the 
highways of the sea has been a prime object of British policy; 
and successive Governments have made provisions of naval force 
which in the event have proved to be ample. A system of 
Government insurance for sea-borne commerce against such war 
risks as remained had been prepared in advance; it was 
brought into operation immediately on the outbreak of war, and 
merchants and shipowners were enabled to continue their business 
with little apprehension. It soon became clear that supplies from 
overseas would continue almost uninterrupted. 

Anxiety was greater with respect to the system of banking 
and credit. If those pillars had given way the whole edifice 
would have crashed down. A series of measures, rapidly devised 
and boldly executed, saved the situation there. The closing of the 
banks for four days, the closing of the Stock Exchange for a long 
period, the issue of currency notes, the enactment of a mora- 
torium, above all the arrangement by the Exchequer with the 
Bank of England for the discounting of foreign bills, these 
measures relieved the strain, re-established confidence, and soon 
restored to finance its normal conditions. 

There was no economic collapse. But at the outset, and for 
some time after, there could be no certainty that there would 
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not be @ severe economic depression. Suddenly the great flow of 
trade between this country and the empires of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary was stopped. As a direct consequence large 
sections of industry were disorganised. In other sections activity 
was restricted, or suspended, by the uncertainty of the situation, 
for no one could then tell what might happen in the world of 
finance, or to what extent sea-borne trade might be interrupted. 
There was the possibility that within a few days of the declaration 
of war a large part of the industrial population might be un- 
employed, and that within a few weeks the country might be 
faced with a social danger at home as grave as the military 
danger abroad. 

At the beginning of the war unemployment did, in fact, 
assume large proportions. The number of persons in receipt 
of poor relief increased in a fortnight by over 30,000. In the 
trades included in the system of national insurance against un- 
employment the percentage of men and women out of work 
increased during the month of August 1914 from 3.95 to 6.28. 
The figures supplied to the Board of Trade by the trade unions 
showed a threefold growth of unemployment among their 
members during that month. 

These possibilities had been foreseen. The Government 
recognised that its duty was to take all the measures in its power 
to meet any distress that might result from the dislocation of 
industry, however large its proportions. On the 4th of August, 
the day of the declaration of war, the Prime Minister appointed 
a Government Committee on the Preverition and Relief of 
Distress. It consisted of five members of the Cabinet (the 
President of the Local Government Board as chairman, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, the Secretary for Scotland, the President 
of the Board of Education, and Mr. Masterman, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster), two ex-Presidents of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Long and Mr. Burns), the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Board (Mr. Herbert Lewis), 
the then chairman of the Labour Party (Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald), and the chairman of the executive of the National 
Relief Fund, which was then being inaugurated (Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn). Subsequently Mrs. H. J. Tennant and Sir George 
Murray were added ; the latter replaced Mr. Benn, on his joining 
the Army, as chairman of the Fund. The Government Com- 
mittee so constituted was the centre and the motive force of all 
that was subsequently done. 

Its members were well acquainted with the history of past 
schemes for dealing with distress—the often repeated tale of 
charity, lavish, indiscriminate, demoralising, of multiplicity of 
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funds, overlapping in some places, leaving others unhelped, of 
relief works, hastily devised, financially wasteful, injurious jn- 
dustrially to those employed on them. They were determined 
that these errors should not be repeated. Their policy from the 
outset was based on four principles : 

First, that to meet any distress which might arise, work 
should be provided, wherever possible, rather than doles. 

Next, that the work should be useful, for objects that were 
needed, and should be carried out through the ordinary employers, 
rather than relief work specially improvised in order to give 
employment and under a management specially created. 

Third, that the various agencies dealing with different parts 
of the same problem should be brought together, should have full 
information of each other’s doings, and should work under a 
common direction. 

And, fourth, that administration should be decentralised, 
entrusted to the men and women with local knowledge, but that 
there should be a check from the centre on inefficiency and on 
possible abuses. 

It was recognised, indeed, that for certain classes of unem- 
ployed labour it would be impossible to provide suitable work. 
The situation was most threatening in the cotton trade. In the 
autumn a large part.of Lancashire was in fact idle. But the 
weaver and spinner cannot be set to road work or building work 
or any form of heavy outdoor labour without risk to his health, 
accustomed as he is to working in the heated factories, and with- 
out injury to the delicacy of manual skill on which his value 
to his trade depends. In a number of seaside towns, again, 
lodging-house keepers found themselves after a time in acute 
need; in the majority of cases no suitable kind of industrial 
employment could be found for them. For the assistance of 
large groups of cases and of great numbers of isolated cases there 
was no alternative possible—at least until the new industries for 
the supply of the armies were developed—to the grant of money 
allowances. In afew towns, also, where there were no municipal 
works ready to be executed, it was recognised that the establish- 
ment of relief works was unavoidable ; and in the case of large 
numbers of women, displaced from their occupation in dress- 
making, and in a variety of other industries, the opening of 
special workrooms was seen to be the only means for the time of 
providing employment. But although exceptions had to be 
admitted, the principles I have stated were always borne in mind, 
and in the main were applied in practice. 

The first task before the Government Committee was to secure 
the formation of local bodies who should be the administrators of 
whatever measures were found to be necessary. There was, 
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indeed, much reluctance to create yet another network of local 
authorities, even though only of a temporary character. Our 
system of local government is already too complicated. The 
number of authorities administering affairs in each area is 
already excessive. But there was found to be no alternative. 
The undertaking of works of improvement and development was 
a matter mainly for the municipalities. But the Town Councils 
could not well deal with the persons who were not employable 
on such works ; they could not investigate individual cases, or be 
the channel for distributing relief in money, where grants of 
money were indispensable ; nor would they be able to enlist the 
co-operation, and use efficiently the services, of the many 
thousands of voluntary workers whose assistance would be forth- 
coming and would be of value. The Boards of Guardians could 
not undertake works, nor was the question properly one for the 
Poor Law. The authorities under the Unemployed Workmen 
Act had been established only in a minority of towns; in many of 
those they were in abeyance ; few of them were in a position to 
cope with the problem if it assumed large proportions. Unofficial 
philanthropic associations had to be brought in, first because 
their experience and zeal would be useful, but also because they 
would not have submitted to be excluded; had they not formed 
part of the official organisation their activities would have con- 
tinued outside it, and would have been a source of overlapping. 
On the other hand, the task could not be left to those voluntary 
agencies ; they were unable to initiate works, and their organisa- 
tion and resources were not fitted to deal with distress on the 
scale which it might reach. New authorities had to be called 
into being. 

The areas chosen were the cities and boroughs, the urban 
districts with a population of over 20,000 (a line that had been 
adopted in other cases), and the counties excluding those areas. 
On the 6th of August a circular was sent to the Lord Mayors, 
Mayors and Chairmen of County and Urban District Councils, 
inviting them to form Local Representative Committees for the 
Prevention and Relief of Distress. They were asked to include 
in them representatives of all the existing local authorities, of 
the trade unions and of philanthropic organisations—the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association was particularly men- 
tioned. It was emphasised that some of the members should be 
women. The suggestion was made that in the larger towns and 
in the counties much of the work could best be done through 
local sub-committees. Within a few days, in response to this 
circular, over three hundred committees were set up, almost all 
of a fully representative character. 

In the following fortnight the Government Committee sent 
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to the Local Representative Committees several circulars direct. 
ing and advising them as to their powers and duties. They were, 
in the first place, to take any steps which their knowledge of local 
conditions suggested, to avert the sudden stoppage of industries; 
if any showed signs of failing they were to acquaint the Govern. 
ment of the fact and of the causes. They were to communicate 
with the local authorities wherever necessary and to urge the 
expansion of public works already in progress or the acceleration 
of new schemes. _If relief works were unavoidable, they were to 
consult with the local authorities as to the kind of work to be 
undertaken. The Local Representative Committees were to 
keep in close touch with the Labour Exchanges. They were 
constituted the channel for distributing grants from the National 
Relief Fund. They were to co-ordinate all relief agencies in the 
locality, whether official or voluntary. They were advised to keep 
a card register of all families needing assistance; they were to 
include in it particulars of old Poor Law cases obtained from the 
Boards of Guardians. In these circulars the principles, were 
repeatedly emphasised that the best way to provide for persons 
thrown out of employment is to furnish them with other work 
for wages, and that the best means of doing so is to expedite use- 
ful work which can be taken in hand either by public authorities 
or private employers, and can be performed in the ordinary way, 
by men accustomed to it, under the direction of their usual em- 
ployers. Only where the provision of such work is impossible 
should relief work be started. Only in the last resort should 
money be given without work. Never should money be given 
except after detailed inquiry into each case by persons experi- 
enced in the relief of distress. 

Meantime a National Relief Fund had been inaugurated on an 
appeal by the Prince of Wales and under the direction of an 
executive nominated by him ; large sums were being collected in 
contributions. It was essential to bring the operations of the 
Fund into close relation with those of the Government Com- 
mittee. The Committees were so constituted that five members 
of the Executive of the Fund were also members of the Govern- 
ment Committee. It was arranged that all grants from the Fund 
for the prevention and relief of ‘civil distress’ should be made 
only on the recommendation of the Government Committee ; the 
Executive of the Fund were to retain entire control of the grants 
for the assistance of families of soldiers and sailors, and with 
respect to them were to communicate with the War Office and 
Admiralty, the Departments directly concerned, and not with 
the Government Committee. 

A somewhat elaborate organisation had rapidly to be created 
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to assist the Government Committee in the performance of its 
fonctions. It was necessary to obtain exact information as to 
the condition of trade and employment in each of the areas of 
the three hundred Local Representative Committees. Without 
it there would be no meang of reviewing local demands for grants 
from the Fund and no power of controlling inefficient committees. 
An Intelligence Department had been established at the Local 
Government Board a few weeks before the outbreak of war. This 
Department was expanded, was concentrated on the particular 
work in hand, and was given the assistance of two expert Com- 
mittees, one for London under the chairmanship of Mr. Cyril 
Jackson, L.C.C., the other for the rest of England and Wales 
tinder the chairmanship of Mr. Seebohm Rowntree. Supplied 
with statistical information drawn from various sources by the 
Board of Trade, with the Board of Education’s figures of the 
meals furnished in the schools to necessitous children, with 
statistics from the Bankers’ Clearing House of the cheques cashed 
for payments of wages, and with reports from local corre- 
spondents specially nominated for the purpose, the Intelligence 
Department and its two advisory committees presented a series 
of admirable statistical and descriptive reports which enabled the 
Government Committee to keep a touch on the pulse of economic 
life in every part of the country. 

To serve as a direct link between itself and the Local Repre- 
sentative Committees, all the General Inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, reinforced by inspectors from the Board of 
Education and the Insurance Commission, were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government Committee. Each of these experienced 
officers had his own district and was required to keep in com- 
munication with, on the average, ten local committees. 

A Sub-Committee of the central body met at frequent intervals 
to consider the applications from local committees for grants 
from the National Relief Fund. Another, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Burns, and including as co-opted members representa- 
tives of the chief London authorities, considered the special needs 
of London. A third, under the chairmanship of Mr. Pease, the 
President of the Board of Education, and also including some 
co-opted members, recommended grants for the assistance of 
members of the professional classes. A Central Committee on 
Women’s Employment, consisting entirely of women, in which 
Her Majesty the Queen took a close personal interest, rendered 
zealous and efficient assistance in dealing with one of the most 
difficult parts of the problem. The whole organisation was knit 
together by a department of the Local Government Board 
created for the purpose, under the control of one of the Assistant- 
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Secretaries of the Board, who also acted as secretary of the 
Government Committee. 

Scotland and Ireland needed separate treatment. There was 
no information at Whitehall to enable the needs of their towns 
and counties to be measured. The Local Government Board of 
England and Wales was not in touch with their authorities. A 
Scottish Advisory Committee was established, therefore, in Edin. 
burgh, which acted on the principles adopted by the Government 
Committee in London, and to which a lump sum from the 
National Relief Fund was voted from time to time. It collected 
its own statistical information, was advised by its own inspectors, 
was assisted by a Scottish Committee on Women’s Employment, 
and referred to the Government Committee only for a decision 
on questions of principle and to account for the sums expended. 
In Ireland an organisation, working on parallel lines, was esta- 
blished under the direct control of the Irish Local Government 
Board. 

Such was the machinery for the prevention and relief of 
distress due to the War. It set to work straightway to plan 
schemes of employment which would be adequate to meet a dis- 
location of industry even of the most formidable kind. The 
Government Committee placed itself in close relation with the 
Road Board, the Development Commission, and the Light Rail- 
ways Commission. Representatives of those authorities attended 
its early meetings. Schemes for new roads, for improvements 
of existing roads, for harbour developments, land reclamation, 
afforestation, light railways, had been prepared in previous years 
and were available in various stages of completeness. The 
Government Committee was furnished with information as to 
the distribution of these schemes and the degree of preparation 
they had reached. It entered into communication with the Office 
of Works with regard to the undertakings that Department had 
in view. It urged local authorities to proceed with plans for 
useful municipal works. It stimulated the preparation of schemes 
for building houses for the working classes both by local authori- 
ties and by public utility societies. Before long it became clear 
that, if the emergency arose, it would be possible to set on foot 
works of various kinds, useful to the country and directly or 
indirectly profitable, which were adequate in number and 
sufficiently widespread in their distribution to enable the Govern- 
ment to cope with unemployment even if it reached a vast and 
unprecedented scale. 

Happily the emergency did not arise. Commercial confidence 
was soon restored. The cotton trade recovered. The supply of 
labour was relieved throughout the country by the enlistment in 
the new armies of great numbers of men. The demand for 
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labour was swollen more and more by the needs of the industries 
that supplied the Forces. The curve of unemployment, which 
had risen, with sudden steepness, to an alarming height during 
the month of August, fell almost as steeply during the next 
three months to its former level; and then below it; and then 
steadily to the lowest points known since the statistics were 
collected. The number of persons receiving Poor Law relief 
sank to the smallest recorded for forty years. The problem was 
changed from one of finding work for unemployed men to a 
problem of finding men for urgently needed work. One of the 
local committees ‘for the Prevention and Relief of Distress’ 
turned itself into a ‘Committee for Increasing the Supply of 
Labour.’ In the altered conditions, hardly any of the schemes 
of work which had been prepared were needed in operation. For 
some time, indeed, a considerable number of women, especially 
in the dressmaking trade, were still without work; and under 
the auspices of the Central Committee on Women’s Employ- 
ment, some scores of workrooms and training centres were main- 
tained for their assistance. Those undertakings were subsidised 
by the Queen’s Work for Women Fund, which had been 
inaugurated for the purpose. (In view of the objections to 
a multiplicity of possibly overlapping funds, the Work for 
Women Fund, by Her Majesty’s desire, was treated as a 
portion of the National Relief Fund; it was administered on 
similar lines, but was ear-marked for the provision of women’s 
employment.) Scattered throughout the country, also, some 
thousands of elderly, and for the most part inefficient, workers, 
who had been dismissed at the beginning of the War, and had 
not succeeded in returning to work, were still being supported 
by grants from the Fund. But by the new year the question of 
unemployment had almost disappeared. In the spring the con- 
ditions had been so completely reversed that the Local Govern- 
ment Board found it necessary to urge the local authorities, for 
the sake of releasing for the purposes most useful for the War 
the capital and labour available, to reduce to the smallest propor- 
tions all works of building or development. The first report of 
the Committee of the National Relief Fund was able to state that 
the total expenditure needed in respect of civil distress, in the 
whole of the United Kingdom, up to the end of March of this 
year, had been no more than 230,000/. To this must indeed be 
added the disbursements, of unknown amount, from a number of 
local funds, the promoters of which had refused to amalgamate 
them with the National Fund, together with the value of con- 
siderable quantities of flour and other foodstuffs, which had been 
generously given by the Dominions and Colonies, and which had 
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been distributed, under the direction of the Government Com. 
mittee, as supplements to the grants of money from the Fund. 
But during the months that preceded this favourable turn of 
events a heavy burden of work had fallen on a considerable number 
of the local committees and their sub-committees. On the whole, 
the work was well done. In a few places there was a tendency, 
till it was checked, to scatter largess from the National Fund with 
too free a hand. In a still smaller number, committees were 
inclined to regard themselves as having been established, not for 
prevention and relief of distress, but for prevention of relief of 
distress. Some defects of administration were inevitable, but the 
Government Committee’s inspectors kept a close watch, and 
the faults were quickly remedied with little friction. That these 
bodies should in the main have acquitted themselves so well in the 
discharge of the task entrusted to them is due to the fact that, 
although their constitution was new, their membership was 
experienced. They drew upon a very large available force of 
trained social workers—members of Town Councils, Education 
Committees, Boards of Guardians, Distress Committees, members 
of Guilds of Help and Charity Organisation Societies, residents 
in University Settlements, trade union leaders, club workers, all 
gladly placed their services at the disposal of the authorities 
charged with the formation of the local bodies. The experience 
accumulated throughout the country during the last twenty or 
thirty years of social activity was brought into play, and 
principles and rules previously evolved were applied in practice. 
With so many trained workers readily helping, and with the 
guidance given from the centre, it was impossible that the new 
organisation should repeat the errors of previous periods of distress. 
As the conditions of employment gradually improved, the 
activities of the organisation which had been called into being 
diminished. The central and the local committees met less fre- 
quently ; then at rare intervals ; for some months many have been 
altogether in abeyance. The schemes of work, prepared under 
the opposite conditions of a year ago, rest in their pigeon-holes. 
While the War continues it may be expected that this calm will 
continue. But what will happen at its close? When the armies 
are disbanded, when the War contracts cease, when the economic 
effect is seen of the out-pouring of thousands of millions of 
capital by all the great countries of Europe—what will be the 
state of industry in the United Kingdom then? ‘In the track 
of great armies there follow lean years.’ It may be that the time 
is not distant when all the plans of development and building, 
which were prepared with so much energy when industrial condi- 
tions were threatening, will be needed in operation, and when the 
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large sums that are being husbanded in the National Relief Fund 
will be urgently required. In any event, it is better to err on 
the side of over-preparation and too great caution than to run the 
risk of finding the country faced by vast and dangerous social 
problems, unready to cope with them. Let us hope that, after 
the declaration of peace, industry may find its equilibrium as 
quickly as after the outbreak of war. But if it prove otherwise, 
the machinery and the measures for meeting distress are ready 
waiting. ; 
HERBERT SAMUEL. 
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INHERITED VARIATION IN ANIMALS 


BroLoaists are still divided upon an important question concer- 
ing Evolution. They cannot yet agree as to the part that the 
direct action of environment plays in the evolution of new species, 
Most biologists have already come to the conclusion that 4 
haphazard, accidental, and therefore indefinite variability, which 
means that modifications in the size, the colours, the shape, and 
so on of a species of plants or animals appear in equal numbers 
round a certain average, is powerless to originate a new species, 
It could not do it, even if it were supported by Natural Selection 
in an acute struggle for life, because the modifications are always 
small at the outset, and have not in such case a life-saving 
value in the struggle for life ; while the considerable modifications 
are few as a rule, and would be swamped by crossing ; and so long 
as there is not some exterior cause, such as climate, food, etc., 
which acts during a number of generations for producing varia- 
tion in a certain definite direction, there is no reason why the 
change should go on increasing. 

Darwin saw as early as 1868 that such a conclusion had much 
in its favour, and modern research has rendered it unavoidable. 
Taking any variation—be it in the shape and the size of any 
organ, or in the colours and markings of an insect—it appears 
first as a small deviation from the normal size, shape, or colour- 
ing ; and, in order that it should go on increasing from generation 
to generation, there must be some cause which for a number of 
generations affects most individuals of a given group in the same 
direction. Variation cannot be a collection of haphazard changes; 
it must be definite. And it must be cumulative, as Darwin said, 
which means that it must be inherited. 

Suppose we take a group of small Crustaceans carried by an 
inundation into the underground waters of a dark cave. The 
organs of smell and touch of these Crustaceans soon must be (and 
really are) so affected by life in the darkness that they take a 
greater development and increase in size, while the organs of 
sight deteriorate. And if the thus modified Crustaceans are going 
to criginate a new race, the modifications they have acquired 
during their cave-life must be transmitted for a number of genera- 
tions to their offspring before they acquire a certain stability. 
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But the hereditary transmission of the modifications acquired 
under the influence of a new environment is precisely what a 
number of biologists will not admit. Consequently, after having 
examined first the theoretical considerations produced by Weis- 
mann and his followers in favour of the non-inheritance view,' I 
summed up next the experimental evidence we possess in favour 
of the inheritance of variations produced in plants by the direct 
action of a changing environment.” It appeared from this analysis 
that it is no more possible to maintain, as some botanists did a few 
years ago, that such changes are not inherited. They are trans- 
nitted from the parents to their offspring, and the doubts are 
now only about the mode of transmission of the changes from one 
generation to the next—not about the fact itself. 

We must see now whether the same can be said of variation 
inanimals. Having already examined in a previous paper * some 
of the profound changes that are produced in animals when they 
are placed in new conditions of life, we have now to see how far 
these changes are inherited.‘ 


I 
Many instances of lower organisms undergoing inherited 
variations of structure when they are placed in new conditions 
of life are well known by this time. However, it is better not to 


introduce these cases into a discussion about the inheritance of 
acquired characters. When we deal with whole populations of 
Amoebae, Bacteria, or Infusoria, it is difficult to be sure that the 
change is not due to the survival of those individuals which 
accidentally—not under the influence of a modified environment— 
may have got some features rendering them better suited to their 
new surroundings. Or else it may be suggested that the experi- 
ment was started with an already ‘ mixed population,’ the general 
character of which changed in the new surroundings because 
those individuals survived which possessed features that were 


1 Nineteenth Century and After, March 1912. 

* Ibid. October 1914. 

* Nineteenth Century and After, November and December 1910. 

‘ The literature of this vast subject is immense. Happily enough, there are 
some excellent works in which all the cases of such an inheritance and their 
bearing upon the theory of evolution have been critically examined by well- 
known specialists. These works are: Dr. Paul Kammerer, Zuchtversuche zur 
Abstammungslehre, in Die Abstammungslehre, twelve lectures, Jena, 1911; 
Professor L. Plate, Selektionsprinzip und Probleme der Artbildung: ein Hand- 
buch des Darwinismus, fourth, greatly enlarged edition of this most valuable, 
truly Darwinian work; and Vererbungslehre, being volumes I. and II. of 
Plate’s Handbiicher der Abstammungslehre, Leipzig, 1913; Dr. H. Przibram, 
Phylogenese:: eine Zusammensetzung der durch Versuche ermittelten Gesetz- 
missigkeiten tierischer Artbildung, being vol. III. of his Zxperimental-Zoologie, 
Vienna, 1913; and Professor Richard Semon, Das Problem der Vererbung, 
‘Erworbener Higenschaften,’ Leipzig, 1912. 
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useful in the new conditions of life. For the time being it ig 
better therefore not to introduce such cases into the present 
discussion, the more so as we have more convincing experiments 
dealing with higher divisions of the animal world.’ I ought, how- 
ever, to mention the experiments of M. Kaptereff on the disinte. 
gration of the eye in certain species of Daphnia, reared in the 
dark, which represent an important continuation of the work of 
Viré, already analysed in this Review.* But having seen only a 
preliminary communication of the Moscow biologist, I prefer to 
leave this for another occasion.’ 

At the time when Darwin wrote his Origin of Species the 
naturalists found a great difficulty in explaining why grey and 
white colours should predominate in Arctic regions, tawny and 
yellow colouring in the deserts and the steppes, dusky colours 
among the insects on the maritime borders, a gorgeous colora- 
tion among the tropical birds, and so on. Darwin’s explanation 
of this resemblance between the environment and its inhabitants 
was, as is known, Natural Selection. Those individuals—he 
wrote—have had the best chances of surviving in the struggle for 
life and leaving a progeny, whose colours, being in harmony with 
those of the environment, permitted those individuals to conceal 
themselves from their enemies, or to steal unnoticed towards 
their prey. As to the causes of the first appearance of protective 
colours, Darwin left the question unanswered in the earlier edi- 
tions of his Origin of Species. He admitted that the direct action 
of environment might have been a cause of their appearance; 
but he preferred to describe such variations: as ‘ accidental ’— 
that is, due to unknown causes, to be found out later on. 

Since that time our knowledge of colours and markings in 
Nature has made a considerable progress. It was proved that 
they have a physiological origin, and that they are easily affected 
by a changing environment. On two occasions I have already 
summed up in this Review the main results of these studies," 
but a volume would be required to discuss them in full. How- 
ever, our special purpose being to see now to what an extent the 


5 Let me only mention the very careful experiments with a common 
Infusorium, the Slipper animalcule (Paramaecium), by the American Professor 
H. 8. Jennings; those of the Leipzig Professor Woltereck on the little Water- 
Flea of our ponds, the Daphnia; and also those of Mr. E. Agar on the 
Simocephalus vetustus (communicated to the Royal Society on January 23, 1913), 
which have, however, to be continued before definite conclusions can be 
arrived at. 

* Nineteenth Century and After, November 1910, p. 864. 

7 «Experimental Researches into the Influence of Darkness upon the Organs 
of Senses in the Daphnia,’ preliminary communication by Paul Kaptereff, in 
Biologisches Centralblatt, vol. xxx., 1910, pp. 239-256, with drawings. 

* ‘Recent Science,’ in Nineteenth Century, September 1901, pp. 433-437, and 
April 1893, pp. 683-689. 
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changes in colour and markings produced by environment are 
inherited, our remarks can be limited to those researches which 
deal with the changes of colours in certain butterflies and moths 
and certain Amphibians. 

The Tortoiseshell butterfly, a very common inhabitant of our 
gardens and fields, has been a favourite subject of such studies. It 
was known long since to appear in two forms, described by ento- 
mologists as Vanessa levana and Vanessa prorsa, which formerly 
were considered as two different species.’ Later on it was found 
that these two forms were merely two different broods of the same 
species. The levana form, which is orange-brown, with blackish- 
brown spots on the upper side of the wings, lives through the 
winter as a chrysalis, to appear as a butterfly in the spring ; while 
the eggs of the prorsa form, which has black wings with a white 
transverse band, are laid in spring, and it issues as a butterfly 
only later in the summer. It was natural, therefore, to suppose 
that the differences in the colours and markings of the two broods 
had something to do with the temperature under which their 
pupae had lived; and as early as 1864 Dorfmeister proved that 
the two forms of the Tortoiseshell butterfly (as well as an inter- 
mediate form occasionally met with) could be obtained by rearing 
their pupae in different conditions of temperature.”® 

A mass of similar experiments having been made since Dorf- 
meister opened the way, I shall mention only those of Mr. F. 
Merrifield and Professor Standfuss, both having dealt with a very 
great number of individuals. 

Mr. Merrifield’s experiments were made with the small Copper 
butterfly, which also appears in two differently coloured forms, 
one of which is common in England and Germany, while the 
other is found in Southern Europe. These two forms were also 
considered as two separate local races. However, Mr. Merrifield 
obtained specimens very similar to the Southern form by rearing 
pupae of the Northern form in a higher temperature than the 
usual one in our latitudes, and vice versa.” 


* At the present time they are better known as Araschnia levana and A. 
prorsa. 

These experiments, repeated by many explorers, are quoted in all recent 
works on evolution, often with plates (among others in Przibram’s Phylogenese, 
with. coloured plates). Weismann having repeated Dorfmeister’s experiments, 
confirmed them, but tried to explain them by a return to an ancestral form. 
There being no facts in favour of this supposition, while thousands of similar 
facts illustrating the action of environment are now known, the supposition had 
to be abandoned. 

"% Polyomatus phlaas (‘The Effects of Temperature in the Pupal Stage on 
the Colouring of Pieris napi, Vanessa Atalanta, Chrysophanus phleas, and 
Ephyra punctaria,’ in Transactions of the Entomological Society of London, 
1893, Pt. I., pp. 55-73, with coloured plate. Also ‘The Colouring of Chr. 
phiceas as affected by Temperature,’ in Entomologist, December 1893. 

™ Same transactions, p. 65. The best effects were obtained during the 
period when the active part of the pupae stage had begun—great heat pro- 
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A still wider series of experiments was made by Mr. Merrifield 
with the Tortoiseshell butterfly, studied by Dorfmeister, which 
also appears in two different seasonal forms, and the akin form of 
Araschnia. These experiments were conducted for many years, 
with great care, special attention being given to the study of the 
effects of an abnormal temperature at the different stages of the 
insect’s life: the eggs, the larvae, and the pupae stage. The 
results of all these experiments were summed up by Mr. Merr- 
field himself, so I can give them in his own words : 


‘ Without by any means doubting,’ he wrote, ‘ that other influences than 
temperature, such as moisture, are, under some circumstances, more par- 
ticularly in tropical and semi-tropical countries,'* the determining caus, 
I do assert that in species operated on by me, and, as I am convinced, 
in many other species, the appropriate temperature, and nothing mor, 
applied in the right stage, is sufficient in itself to cause the insect to 
belong to either phase, in all respects; that is to say, both as regards 
aspect, including size and therefore weight of mass, and life-habit; and 
even to divert the insect, after being launched in the direction of one 
phase, into the other.’ The early larval stage being the period best 
suited to succeed in producing even the most difficult transformation," 
‘it is in the larval stage that the life-habits and mass of the two phases 
are, as a rule, determined, but in the pupal stage the facies may bk 
materially affected, and even transformed.’ 


Another series of equally conclusive experiments relative to 
changes of colour in butterflies was made on a still greater scale 


by the Zurich Professor M. Standfuss, who himself summed up 
the results of his thirty years’ researches, in 1905, before a 
Congress of Swiss Naturalists.** 


voking duskiness, and moderate cold provoking vividness of colour in the 
coppery and the dark parts, smallness of spots and a considerable enlargement 
of the copper band in the hind wings. Having repeated the same experiments 
and obtained similar results, but not so pronounced as those of Mr. Merrifield, 
and having found later on, on the Ligurian coast, a zone where the same species 
had two seasonal forms, Weismann saw in this last fact a contradiction to the 
conclusion which he had to draw from his own experiments—namely, that the 
colour-variation must have been in this case ‘cumulative’ and inherited (Da 
Keimplasma, 1892, pp. 525-531). However, the hypothesis which he himself 
advocated later on—namely, that all the inherited ‘determinants’ of colour 
may not be modified at once—fully explains both the presence of two seasonal 
forms and the partial success of his experiments. 

* ‘In Southern Africa, for example, as shown by the experiments made by 
Mr. Guy Marshall.’ 

* F. Merrifield, ‘Experimental Entomology: Factors in Seasonal 
Dimorphism,’ in Premier Congrés International d’Entomologie, Bruxelles, 1911, 
pp. 435-436. Besides, Mr. Merrifield entirely repudiates the idea that at least 
in the two species he experimented upon (Araschnia levana and Selenia 
bilunaria) the cause of differences between the two broods could be a congenital 
one, or that seasonal dimorphism should be a case of alternating generations 
(id. p. 436). 

* * Die Resultate dreissigjahriger Experimente mit Bezug auf Artbildung 
und Umgesialtung der Tierwelt,’ in Verhandlungen der Schweizerischen Natur- 
forscher Gesellschaft an der Jahreaversammlung in Luzern, 1905 (separate 
reprint). 
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To begin with, Professor Standfuss carried on, since 1873, 
the most painstaking experiments upon 55,600 individuals 
belonging to thirty different species, in order to see whether it 
would not be possible to obtain by crossings a race capable of 
propagating itself. Having utterly failed in each case, Professor 
Standfuss began to look for other means to obtain new species 
—namely, to variation. He studied therefore the fluctuating, 
undetermined variations, as well as the sudden variations or 
‘sports’ (de Vries’s ‘ mutations’); and after having obtained 
a number of interesting results, too special to be discussed here, 
he came to the conclusion that neither the fluctuating variations 
nor the ‘sports’ can be considered as originating new species. 
So there remained only to study the so-called local or climate 
races, especially variation under the influence of different tem- 
peratures at the different periods of the individual’s life. 

Here the results were quite satisfactory. By rearing pupae 
at low temperatures, Professor Standfuss obtained the cold- 
season form out of pupae of the warm-season form, and partly 
he succeeded also in producing the reverse modification. More 
than that. Various. races of several species were obtained, 
showing frequently a certain likeness, and occasionally a striking 
similarity, to the local races found in nature.** 

And finally, in prosecuting further an experiment which gave 
an aberrant form of the Tortoiseshell butterfly (Vanessa urticae, 
L.), and rearing extremely modified individuals, he succeeded 
in transmitting the artificially altered aspect to a portion of the 
ofispring.’’ In these cases—Standfuss says—‘ we have a phy- 
siological fact ; namely, a certain action was exercised upon the 
sexual domain, which produced the capacity for inheriting these 
newly acquired characters.’ 

It is impossible to give here all the details of Standfuss’s 
experiments, or to analyse his conclusions. Suffice it to say that 
in his opinion the climate factors, especially temperature, are 
important, not only for modifying organisms, but also for originat- 


* From Araschnia levana, L., one can obtain the A. prorsa; from Polygonia 
c. album, L., the summer generation P. hutchinsoni, Robs. ; from Chrysophanus 
amphidamas, Esp., the summer generation Chr. obscura, Rihl; and so on. 
Even those aberrant forms, strangely differing from the normal type, which 
cccasionally are met with in nature, and whose origin was much discussed, were 
also obtained through the effect of an abnormal temperature of the environment. 

* Denkschriften der Allg. Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fiir die gesammte 
Naturwissenschaft, xxxvi., 1898, pp. 1-40, with tables; also Insektenbérse, xvi., 
1899, and Przibram, /.c., tab. xviii. Taking one pair of the just-named butter- 
fly, strongly altered after its pupae had been submitted to a high temperature, 
he obtained from this pair, under normal conditions, forty-three butterflies, four 
of which offered differences from the normal form nearly to the same extent as 
the parent form, while ‘even amidst many thousands of normally bred butter- 
flies grown under quite normal conditions similarly modified individuals never 
appear’ (7.c., p. 22). 
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ing new independent species. And everyone who will study the transl 
work of Standfuss will agree that we see here precisely those part 0 
‘definite’ variations, due to a changing environment, of which In 
Darwin spoke—these variations, if they affect a considerable quite 
number of individuals and continue to appear for a considerable herital 
number of generations, offering to Natural Selection the condi- proved 
tions under which it may consolidate a new variety, and ulti- tions, 
mately a new species. the m 
cells ; 

- here & 

Many more experiments were made to see whether changes germ-C 

in the colouring of butterflies and moths, due to modified condi- | modific 
tions of life, are inherited ; but I shall mention here only those remain 
of E. Fischer with the beautiful reddish-brown Tiger moth (Aretia, remain 
or Chelonia, caja), which gave the most positive results. Two change 
nearly equal lots of pupae of that moth, fifty-four and forty. ] cells, ¢ 
eight in number, were taken, and while the first lot was reared exactly 
in normal conditions, the second was submitted to intermittent of the | 
cooling down to 18° Fahr. The result was that while the first | oven at 
lot gave a normal offspring, the second lot gave darkened moths, It i 
all of which were showing on their wings a more or less greater J 4 dark 
widening of their black spots. Professor Fischer succeeded next rearing 
in rearing the progeny of a very much altered male and arelae § ghen e 
tively well-altered female. He obtained from them 173 pupae, § the fro; 
and these pupae were reared at the ordinary temperature of a J thns th 
room (64° to 75° Fahr.). The first moths obtained from this } Mhege , 
brood were normal, but the last seventeen were modified, both brought 
in colouring and the forms of their legs and wings, in the same Alto 
sense as their parents had been modified, and some of them J % fing 
nearly to the same extent."* The modification produced by 4 § jhat the 
modified environment was thus transmitted to the next gener J Iggicgy . 
tion, even though that generation was brought up under the J gtorna 
normal conditions of life of the species. living. 
Further experiments made by Professor Fischer with the J je goa: 
Tortoiseshell butterfly gave the same results. The modification local for 
produced by an abnormal temperature was also transmitted t0 | oy, the 
the next generation. And quite similar results were obtained f inhorite 

in 1903 by Schréder, who experimented upon a common dweller 
in our gardens, the Magpie moth.'® Individuals whose colouring ” Wh. 
was darkened by changes in the temperature of the surroundings ow iy 
T 

18 The researches of Fischer date from 1895. The just-mentioned experi by hot su 
ments were described in Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Entomologie, Bd. vi., 19, yaks out 
with one plate. They have been summed up since in all recent works on heredity P _ 
(Przibram’s Phylogenese, p. 175, with coloured plate; Semon’s Mneme, 16, —. 
p. 83, and Problem, p. 72; Plate, and so on). : Di cncall 
** Abraxas grossulariata. Quoted by Przibram, J.c., pp. 60 and 1%, (Bislogise, 


plate xviii. ; also R. Semon’s Problem, p. 73. 
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tansmitted the thus acquired characters, in a weaker degree, to 
pat of their offspring. 

In speaking of these experiments Professor Plate makes a 
quite correct remark. We certainly have here cases of an in- 
heritance of acquired characters ; but the transmission having been 
poved for one generation only which was reared in normal condi- 
tions, it can be explained in two different ways. It may be that 
the modification of the body-cells was transmitted to the germ- 
cells; and it may also be, as Weismann suggested, that we have 
herea case of direct action of the abnormal temperature upon the 
gm-cells. But this has importance only for determining how 
modifications are transmitted. The fact of their transmission 
mains. Besides, it must be said that the second suggestion 
rmains improbable, so long as it has not been proved that the 
changes in the body-cells had no effect whatever on the germ- 
ells, even though the latter reproduced in the next generation 
exactly those changes that took place in the tissues and organs 
ofthe parents. But nothing of the sort has ever been proved or 
even attempted to be proved. 

It is worth noting that moisture has the same effect as cold. 
Adarker general colouring and darker markings were obtained by 
rearing pupae of the Magpie moth in a moist atmosphere. And 
when extreme heat was added (by Pictet) to a moist atmosphere, 
the front wings of the moth became quite dark: the effect was 
thus the same as if the pupae had been reared in a cold room. 
These changes were also inherited, although the offspring was 
brought up in a normal temperature.*° 

Altogether these experiments, as well as those of Mademoiselle 
de Linden and the latest experiments of Pictet, have fuily proved 
that the whole process of formation of different colours is a physio- 
logical process, and, as such, it necessarily is influenced by the 
external conditions under which the butterfly or the moth is 
living. Consequently, little doubt remains as to the true origin of 
the seasonal forms of different butterflies and moths, as also the 
local forms limited to certain valleys, described by Pictet. They 
owe their origin, not to the immigration of new forms but to the 
inherited local actions of temperature, light, and altitude.” 


* When the pupae obtained from the thus modified individuals were reared 
uder normal conditions, one-half of the seventy-eight moths issued from them 
inherited in a weaker degree the darker markings. And when a male darkened 
by hot surroundings was crossed with a normal female, it gave ten darkened 
moths out of a generation of forty-three. 

* Arnold Pictet, ‘ Influence de |’alimentation et de l’humidité sur la variation 
des papillons,’ in Mémoires de la Société de Physique et d’Histoire Naturelle 
de Genéve, vol. xxxv., 1905, Introduction. In this Introduction Pictet mentions 
the excellent summings-up of the whole question by Countess Marie von Linden 
(Biologisches Centralblatt, xxiv., 1904), G. Agassiz (Ztude sur la coloration des 

4c 2 
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Important modifications of size and colouring, which alg 
reappear in the next generation, were obtained moreover by feed- 
ing the caterpillars of different moths with food which was not 
the habitual food of the species. Thus, taking a common moth 
of our hedges, the Ocneria (or Liparis) dispar, whose caterpillars 
usually feed on the leaves of the oak, if they were fed with leaves 
of the walnut-tree, the moths to which they gave origin were of a 
smaller size, their black markings became less distinct, and the 
general colouring had a tendency towards whitening (albinism), 
Doubtless signs of an inheritance of these changes were seen in 
the second generation, even though the caterpillars of the latter 
were fed with their normal food of oak-leaves. It is interesting 
to note that after the caterpillars of the same moth had been fed 
with sainfoin (Onobrychis sativa) they gave origin to a new 
form; and that after walnut-tree, oak, and sainfoin leaves had 
been given in succession to each one of three generations, the 
new form produced in this way bore distinct traces of the three 
sorts of food.** These changes, too, were inherited to a certain 
extent. 

I can also mention a work, by Mr. Roswell H. Johnson, on 
Determinate Evolution in the Color-Pattern of the Lady- 
Beetles,”* the conclusions of which are in favour of the inherit- 
ance of a determinate variation, chiefly dependent upon the 
climate conditions prevailing in different parts of the United 
States. By determinate variation the author understands varia- 
tion in a definite direction going on in the germ-plasm, ‘ either 
with or without external influence,’ along several deveiopment- 
lines ‘ which are called into activity here and there as the environ- 
ment sets one or another into play.’ Both inherited and unin- 
herited variation having taken place in these experiments, the 
former is hypothetically explained by the author as a case of 
so-called ‘ parallel action’ of the outer modifying agencies on 
the germ-plasm and on the body-cells, so as to reproduce in the 
offspring the same changes as took place in the body-cells of the 
parents. Here, again, two possible interpretations are suggested ; 
but the fact of transmission of changes acquired in one generation 
to the next remains. 

Finally, the interesting experiments of MM. Lambert 
and Kamensky on aberrant forms of silkworms obtained by 


Papillons, Lausanne, 1903), and the lectures of F. Henneguy (Les Insectes, 
Paris, 1904). 

** Arnold Pictet, J.c., and ‘Des Variations des Papillons provenant des 
changements d’alimentation de leurs chenilles et de l’humidité,’ in Comptes 
Rendus du VIe Congrés International de Zoologie, Session de Berne, 1904, 
pp. 499 seg., where several other interesting facts are mentioned. 

*° Carnegie Publications, No. 122, Washington, 1910. 
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feeding their caterpillars with different sorts of leaves ought to 
be mentioned here, together with the experiments of Professor 
Kellogg and Mrs. Bell,** who obtained ‘a diminutive but still 
fertile race of Lilliputian silkworms’ by feeding the silkworms for 
three successive generations with gradually diminished rations of 
mulberry-tree leaves. 

It would be impossible to mention here all the important 
results obtained by a great number of biologists who have studied 
the effects of sunshine, humidity, abnormal food, various gases, 
ligatures preventing free circulation, and so on, on the size, the 
forms, and the colouring and markings of quite a number of 
insects, as also the inheritance of new instincts acquired by cater- 
pillars when they were given a new sort of food. So I must 
refer the reader to the excellent summary of all such works given 
by Professor Przibram in his Phylogenese, which, let us hope, 
will at last be translated into English, as well as the works of 
Kammerer, Plate, Goebel, and Semon.”° 


III 


That modifications produced in the colours and markings of 
butterflies, moths, and beetles by changes of temperature, mois- 
ture, and food are inherited in the next generation, is thus no 
more a matter of doubt. Even if the modifying agencies have 
acted for one generation only, their effects will often re-appear 
in the next generation. And the question arises, ‘ What is in- 


herited in such cases? ’ 

We know by this time that the colours and the markings of 
animals are not ‘accidental.’ They are determined by certain 
physiological functions. And we conclude therefrom that if a 
changed environment modifies the colours or the markings, these 
modifications are the consequences of certain changes in the 
functions of some organs.** The experiments of Standfuss, 
Fischer, and many others*’ fully confirm this view. They show 
that the same variation in the colouring of butterflies and moths 
can be obtained by rearing their pupae in cold, or in very hot 
surroundings ; and that the same modifying agency at different 

“0. L. Kellogg and K. G. Bell, ‘ Variations induced in Larval, Pupal, and 
Imaginal Stages of Bombyx mori,’ in Science, N.S., vol. xviii., 1904. Summed 
up in Appendix to ‘ Inheritance in Silkworms, I.’ (Stanford University, 1908, 
pp. 79-80). Also in Przibram’s Phylogenese, pp. 181-182. 

** Two interesting cases of an inherited modified instinct, observed by Arnold 
Pictet, might also be mentioned. See ‘Quelques exemples de l’hérédité des 
caractéres acquis,’ in Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles, t. xxviii., 
1910, pp. 504 seg. ; and ‘Un nouvel exemple de l’hérédité des caractéres acquis,’ 
insame Archives, t. xxxi., pp. 561 seq. 

** This is also the conclusion to which Arnold Pictet was brought by his 
researches. 

7 Ruhmer, F. Urech, Mademoiselle von Linden, Federley, Pictet for 
Lepidopters ; Tower for the Colorado Beetle; and so on. 
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degrees of intensity (a warm temperature, as well as a very high 
temperature) may produce both a darker and a paler variety, 
Thus in Lizards, while a moderately warm temperature and 
moisture produce an increase of black pigment, the same causes, 
when their intensity goes beyond a certain limit, produce q 
destruction of the black pigment.** 

It was found, moreover, by Pictet that, apart from a few 
exceptions, discovered by Mademoiselle von Linden, changes jn 
the colouring of the wings of butterflies and moths were mostly 
due to an increase or a decrease in the quantity of pigment 
deposited under the microscopic scales with which the wings of 
Lepidopters are covered, like a roof with tiles—and not toa 
change in the chemical composition of the pigment.*® Besides, 
the scales themselves, which decompose white light owing to the 
fine microscopical striae with which they are covered, may be 
diminished in numbers ; they also may be dwarfed and deformed, 
and show other signs of defective development, if the pupae have 
been submitted to excesses of temperature, or other noxious 
outside influences.*° 

In all these cases it can thus be said that important changes 
in the colouring and markings, the size of the moth, and the 
shape of some of its organs were changes in its general vigour. 

The importance of this conclusion is self-evident. It does not 
mean, of course, that the differences in the general colouring 
and the markings upon which entomologists base the division 
of a species into a number of sub-species or varieties should be 
mere individual differences of vigour. But they show that 
acquired differences of general or local vigour may weaken or 
reinforce certain physiological functions which result, in their 
turn, in important changes of size, colours, reproduction, and s0 
on. They alter the functions of vital organs, and, through them, 
those characters which have a specific value are modified. Such 
changes cannot be but inherited for a number of generations, 
just as a predisposition for tuberculosis, or a weak heart is 
inherited.** 

28 P. Kammerer, ‘ Kinstlicher Melanismus bei Eidechsen,’ in Centralblatt 
fiir Physiologie, xx., 1906, pp. 261-263; ‘Die Wirkung dusserer Lebens- 
bedingungen auf die Organische Variation,’ in Roux’s Archiv, xxx., i. pp. 38l- 
383, 388-390. 

2° Pictet, Recherches sur le mécanisme, etc., p. 8. 

*° Thus there is no blue pigment for producing the blue ‘eyes’ on the wings 
of Vanessa Io. This colour is due to the white scales being placed upon black 
ones acting asa screen. When the blue spots, modified by temperature, become 
green, this is due to the fact that white scales (blue to our eye) are placed 
upon yellow scales. And so on (Recherches sur le réle des écailles, pp. 11-12). 

*: T know a family in which a certain shape, characteristic for every nail 
of the hand, is inherited. This does not necessarily mean, however, that 4 
specially modified ‘pangen’ or ‘ determinant’ of every nail is inherited. The 
nails in this family being of that flattened shape which, as medical men know, 
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At any rate, we have no right to say that it is ‘incomprehen- 
sible’ how a certain change in the colours of the wings of a butter- 
fly can be transmitted to its germ-plasm. It ts transmitted ; and 
when we have studied in detail this fact, we shall learn 
what is transmitted, and how. Moreover, we know already that 
the germ-plasm does not live the isolated life it was supposed to 
live under the hypothesis of Weismann and his followers. That 
the germ-plasm of the reproductive cells and that of the nuclei 
of the body-cells stand in a close intercourse is no more a matter 
of doubt for those who have studied heredity.*? It is also well 
known by this time that both in plants and animals there exists 
a connexion between most cells, by means of fine threads of 
protoplasm. So that, instead of speaking of the ‘isolation’ of 
a group of cells in the organism, we must speak now of the close 
intercourse that exists between all the organs of living beings, 
and study them, after having wasted so much time on the dis- 
cussion of the hypotheses accumulated by Weismann in support - 
of his hypothesis of prae-determined evolution. 


IV 


In the experiments on variation in the Colorado beetle, which 
have been made by W. L. Tower at the Chicago University 
Station for Experimental Evolution, we have another series of 
researches dealing with the same subject of colouring and mark- 
ings, and leading to some important conclusions.** The re- 
searches of Mr. Tower lasted for several years; an immense 
material (more than 200,000 beetles) was handled ; and the results 
were embodied in a bulky volume, rich in valuable data. Unfor- 
tunately the American explorer wrote his work under a strong 
influence of the Weismann hypotheses, and therefore we find in 
it, by the side of an important experimental material, conclusions 
which are hardly justified by the explorer’s own data. 

To begin with, Mr. Tower confirmed two observations, already 
made by Merrifield, Standfuss, Mademoiselle von Linden, and 


is sometimes characteristic of a weak heart, it is in all probability some defect 
of such an important organ as the heart which is inherited and determines the 
shape of the nails. 

* Professor Plate, in his monumental Selektionsprinzip (4th edition, 
pp. 451-453), after having shown that we must admit the existence of a con- 
tinual intercourse between the germ-cells and the body-cells, adds : ‘ The question 
as to the nature of these communication-ways must for the time being remain 
unanswered. Most of the cells being connected with each other by inter-cellular 
plasm-bridges, and all the organs of both animals and plants standing in a 
correlative mutual dependency, I do not consider the existence of germ-plasm 
inter-communication threads as an ‘‘ unimaginable auxiliary theory.” ’ 

* An Investigation of Evolution in Chrysomelid Beetles of the Genus Lepti- 
notarsa, Washington, 1906 (Carnegie Publications). 
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many others in their experiments on butterflies and moths 
Colour-modifications, obtained by the effects of cold on the pupae 
of the Colorado beetle, could also be obtained by excessive heat 
moisture, and a different composition of the surrounding ain: 
And from this fact Mr. Tower concluded that ‘ there is no specific 
response (variation) following any given stimulus’ ; ‘ the response 
(variation) following stimulus is entirely determined within the 
organism.’ ** It appears, however, from the just-mentioned 
researches of Pictet—posterior, it must be said, to the work of 
Mr. Tower—that the fact may have a quite different meaning. If 
both cold and extreme heat can produce discolouring, the reason 
of it is that both depress the vitality of the beetle—the conse- 
quence being in both cases the elaboration of a smaller amount 
of black pigment. Many other cases of similar physiological 
eilects being produced by different stimuli could also be pro- 
duced.** 

Another observation, which already had been made with 
regard to inherited variation in butterflies and moths, is also con- 
firmed by Mr. Tower with more precision with regard to the 
Colorado beetle. In order that a colour-modification should be 
transmitted to the offspring, the modifying agency (cold, exces- 
sive heat, moisture, and so on) must be acting at a certain 
definite period of the beetle’s life; namely, during the period of 
growth of the germ-cells. It is during this short period of a few 
days that the modifying cause is able to produce an effect that 
will be inherited.** 

The fact that the germ-cells can be influenced by the outer 
agencies only during a short period of a few days certainly is, as 
Professor Semon says, an important fact which explains several 
hitherto unexplained freaks in the inheritance of variations. But 
the conclusion which Mr. Tower draws from it is apparently too 
wide ; and when he repeats over and over again in his work that 
somatic variations (variations in the structure of the body and the 
functions of its organs) are not inherited ; that ‘in these beetles 
the only variations of permanence are germinal’ (and by ‘ ger- 
minal’ he understands that they are produced directly on the 
germ-plasm, and not through the body-cells) ; and when he con- 
cludes that ‘ the only possibility of evolution is through germinal 


*4 Loc. cit., p. 302. 

$5 In chapter viii. of Semon’s Das Problem der Vererbung ‘ Erworbener 
Eigenschaften’ the reader will find an excellent discussion of the conclusions 
of Mr. Tower. 

36 ‘Of considerable importance,’ Mr. Tower writes, ‘is the strong evidence 
which points to the general conclusion that these permanent variations arise 
during the growth periods of the germ-cells, and do not appear to arise before 
or after this period. Just what this signifies is at present difficult to determine, 
further experiments and cytological studies being necessary before we shall be 
able to arrive at a more complete understanding of it’ (/.c., p. 296). 
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variation’ (understood in this sense),*” he maintains something 
that is not yet proved by his experiments. 

It is self-evident that in order to be inherited every variation 
must in some way or another affect the germ-cells. No biologist 
hasever believed that any inheritance may take place otherwise 
than through the reproductive cells. But if the sensibility of these 
cellsis different at different times of their development, and if the 
modification in the body-cells takes place at a time when the 
gem-plasm is not yet sensitive enough for receiving the impres- 
sion of the modifying agencies; or if no stimulus goes out from 
the cells of the body at the time when the germ-plasm is especially 
sensitive—then there can be no inheritance. This is precisely— 
Professor Semon thinks—what happened in the cases observed 
by Mr. Tower. The external agencies produced a deposit of 
pigment in the outer cuticula of the pupae ; but this modification 
could have no influence on the germ-plasm, because the cuticula 
had no channels connecting it with the latter.** At the same time 
the possibility was not excluded for other external stimuli (which 
alter the size of the insect, or the form and functions of its organs) 
to act upon the germ-plasm.*° 

All that can therefore be concluded from the remarkable 
experiments of Mr. Tower is, in Professor Semon’s opinion, 
that there are cases when the external modifying agencies act 
only on the body-cells, without influencing the germ-plasm ; but 

till now we have not yet the certitude that there are cases when 
such agencies act only on the germ-plasm without producing any 
modification in the tissues and organs of the body. 


Vv 


The reappearance in the offspring of modifications produced in 
the parents by exterior agencies, which has been observed in 
moths, butterflies, and beetles, has also been established for 


37 Variations are inherited, Mr. Tower says; ‘all inheritable variations 
behave alike, and in no case is there any evidence to show that there is a 
fundamental difference between “‘ mutants ” and any other inheritable variation’ 
(p. 308). But ‘there exists at present not one single fact to show the inherit- 
ance of acquired somatic variations or their incorporation in the germ-plasm’ 
(p. 310); the inherited variations ‘are direct responses in the changed con- 
stitution of the germ-plasm to stimuli’ (p. 312). As already shown by Pro- 
fessor Semon, in his Problem der Vererbung ‘Erworbener LHigenschaften,’ 
pp. 108-115, these assertions are not proved by Mr. Tower’s experiments. 

** «Precisely in these cases observed by Tower all possibility of a stimulus 
occasioned by the colour-modification is excluded. Because these modifications 
consist in deposits of pigment in the outer cuticula, which has no pore-canals, 
and therefore its deeper part, where the pigment deposits are, stands in no 
sort of stimulus-conducting connexion with the irritable substance of the 
organism and its germ-cells’ (R. Semon, Das Problem, p. 111). 

** Das Problem, p. 113. 
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certain divisions of Vertebrates. In a previous article *° it wag 
shown that substantial changes can be produced in the colouring 
and the habits of Amphibians and Reptiles by rearing them in 
unwonted conditions of life. Now we can say that such modifica. 
tions are inherited. 

One of such cases was observed in the newt-like creature of 
the Mexican lakes, known as Axolotl, or Siredon, which igs 
nothing else but a well-known | terrestrial Salamander, the 
Amblystome, in its yet undeveloped larval stage, when it has not 
yet lost its external gills and has not yet acquired internal lungs. 
It is known that the undeveloped Amblystome, or Axolotl, is, 
however, capable of reproducing itself in that larval stage, and 
therefore it was considered for some time as a separate species, 
until it was proved that young Axolotls can be transformed into 
Amblystomes by rearing them on land, with an abundance of 
food, or in an imperfectly aérated water.*' Further experi- 
ments about the inheritance of this acquired character have been 
made by Madame Marie de Chauvin, and it appeared that the 
descendants of the thus modified Axolotls retained a tendency 
towards an early accomplishment of the metamorphosis, even if 
they were brought up in conditions that are normal for Axolotls. 
As to those descendants of Axolotls which for the last five-and- 
twenty years or so were kept in such conditions as to reproduce 
themselves in the larval stage, it becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to provoke in them the Amblystome metamorphosis—much 
more than it was in.individuals freshly brought from the Mexican 
lakes, where, on account of the frequent drying up of the lakes, 
the Axolotls were breeding in continually changing surround- 
ings.*? 

In the same article I also mentioned Kammerer’s experiments 
with the eel-shaped, flesh-coloured, and nearly transparent 
amphibian, the Proteus anginus of the Austrian caves. When 
it was placed into tanks opened to a broad daylight it began to be 
covered with brown and black spots—the experiment succeeding 
best with young, well-fed males kept in: warm water. The 
darker colouring was lost when the animal was taken back to 
dark surroundings, or was poorly fed ; but it reappeared in favour- 
able conditions. In his earlier experiments Kammerer failed, 
however, to obtain a progeny from the modified individuals. 


4° Nineteenth Century and After, December 1910. 

‘1 Experiments of Mme. Marie de Chauvin, Shufeldt, and Winterbret. See 
Nineteenth Century and After, December 1910, pp. 1047-1049. 

“2 P. Kammerer and P. Winterbret, quoted by Przibram, Phylogenese, 
p. 188. Besides, it was found that cannibalism produced in the males an 
increased size of head and teeth. 
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But he succeeded next year.*® The thus acquired character 
was transmitted to the next generation, whenever some time 
had passed between the development of the black patches in the 
parents and the birth of their offspring. Moreover, the dark 
colouring appeared in the latter, whether the young ones were born 
in well-lighted surroundings or in the dark. The same result was 
obtained if the father alone had black spots. Consequently— 
Professor Semon remarks with full right—this is not a case of 
passive transmission of the black pigment from the parent to the 
ovum. It is a case of inheritance of an acquired character.** 

In another series of experiments Dr. Kammerer came to still 
more decisive conclusions,** and I have already analysed in the 
just-mentioned article the inheritable modifications he obtained in 
the mode of reproduction of the Spotted or Fire Salamander. 
Similar results were obtained next with the colouring of the same 
Salamander. When it was kept for several years on a yellow 
clay its yellow markings considerably increased at the cost of its 
fundamental black colouring. When the offspring of the thus modi- 
fied individuals, coloured yellow to a great extent, was divided 
into two lots, one of which was kept on a yellow ground, and 
the other on a black ground, the abnormal yellow colouring was 
retained to a great extent in the second lot, and increased in the 
first. Contrary effects were produced when the Salamanders were 
reared on a black ground, and the acquired darkening was also 
retained to a certain extent.*® 


“ Pp. Kammerer, ‘Experimente iiber die Fortpflanzung, Farbe, Augen und 
Korper-Reduction bei Proteus anginus, Laur,’ in Archiv fiir Entwickelungs- 
mechanik, Bd. xxxiii., 1912, pp. 349-425. 

“R. Semon, Das Problem, etc., p. 76. As to Kammerer he sums up this 
part of his experiments as follows: ‘An inheritance of acquired characters in 
its general wide sense is by all means to be noted, and this is what imports 
most for the explanation of the phylogenetic process. Whether this acquired 
character can be described in the strict Weismann’s sense of Somatogene 
remains undecided.’ The transparence of the body of the Proteus offers, of 
course, favourable conditions for making new characters appear in the germ- 
plasm through a direct action of light upon the latter. But this is again only 
a question as to how the character acquired by the body reappears in the off- 
spring, but does not impair the fact of its reappearance, which is the main 
point for explaining the evolution of new forms possessed of precisely those 
new characters which have been produced by a new environment. 

“ Roux’s Archiv fiir die Hntwickelungsmechanik, vols. xvii., xxv., and 
xxviii. 

“Kammerer, Zuchtversuche zur Abstammungslehre, in the collection of 
papers of different authors published in Jena, in 1911, under the title Die 
Abstammungslehre, pp. 107, 110 seg. For Kammerer’s experiments in rearing 
Salamanders on yellow and black paper (to avoid the influence of moisture) 
see his communication to the Graz Congress of Zoologists, analysed by Przibram 
(Phylogenese, p. 193), and his contribution to the Zeitschrift fiir induktive 
Abstammungs- und Vererbungslehre, Bd. iv., 1911, mentioned by Semon (Das 
Problem, p. 75). In this series of experiments the acquired characters were also 
inherited. 
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Similar effects, similarly inherited, were obtained with the 
Water Newt, one species of Frogs, and some Lizards.*’ 


VI 


Finally, biologists know a considerable number of inherited 
variations which cannot be explained by the selection of accidental 
modifications, and in all probability represent the effects of the 
use or disuse of different organs. In chapter xxiv. of Variation 
Darwin mentioned many such instances. Changes in the length 
of the digestive tube in domestic animals, which must be attri- 
buted to a changed diet ; the drooping ears of many domesticated 
species—the more striking as there is only one wild species with 
drooping ears, the elephant; the superiority of our cows and 
certain goats for yielding considerable quantities of milk, which 
must be attributed, of course, to selection, but also, as Darwin 
wrote, ‘ partly to the inherited effects of the increased action, 
through man’s art, of the secreting gland’; inherited short- 
sightedness, and so on ; all these belong to the same category.“ 

It is also known that Herbert Spencer, in the first edition 
of his Principles of Biology, and still more so in his dis- 
cussions with Weismann (published in separate pamphlets and 
reproduced in the second edition of the Principles), pointed out 
a@ number of similar inherited modifications due to the use or 
disuse of different organs. One of them was the more perfect 
development of the sense of touch in those parts of the human 
skin which are exposed to a frequent contact with the exterior 
world, and especially in the tip of the tongue and the tips of 
the fingers. It was known indeed from the experiments of 
Weber on the sense of touch that tactile perceptiveness is far 
more developed in the breast of man than in his back, and still 
more so in his forefingers—there being a series of gradations 

‘7 Rana agilis and Triton cristatus. As to his experiments with the Meadow 
Lizard (Lacerta serpa) and the Lacerta fiumana, the changes of colouring, pro- 
duced in one generation by abnormal surroundings, were transmitted to the 
next; but they were retained only in the same degree as the first generation 
itself retained them when it was transferred from the abnormal conditions 
back to the normal ones. 

“8 The direction of hair in animals and man may also be mentioned. Inan 
elaborate work on this subject (The Direction of Hair in Animals and Man, 
London, 1903, with numerous illustrations) Mr. Walter Kidd shows that if 
natural selection must have been an important factor for determining the 
general direction of hair from the tip of the.snout to the end of the tail, which 
is now seen in the otter and must have been the primitive type, the same cannot 
be said of the modifications of this type in various animals, and especially in 
man. Part of these modifications are certainly due to the form of the animal; 
but there are many variations of the hair-slope (reversed areas of hair-tufts, 
cohorts, ‘ featherings,’ and ‘ crests’) which Mr. Kidd can only explain by the 
effects of new habits and the hereditary transmission of the thus acquired new 
features in the distribution of hair and its different slopes. 
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hetween these two extremes, and the gradations corresponding 
to the frequency of contact of our skin with utensils and the like. 
Spencer continued these experiments upon two compositors, whose 
organs of touch at the tips of their fingers are continually exer- 
cised during their work. The experiments confirmed his pre- 
visions. Spencer found that with these two compositors the 
tactile perceptions of the forefingers were far more refined than 
they are in persons engaged in other occupations.** 

It is self-evident that such differences in the sense of touch 
cannot be attributed to natural selection. They must be the 
results of a determinate variation, due to the use of certain nerves 
in excess of the others. 

No experiments having yet been made upon the sense of touch 
in different parts of the body in new-born infants, we have no 
direct proofs of the inheritance of the thus acquired developed 
sense of touch. But it is known, and was mentioned 
by Darwin,*® that in infants, ‘long before birth, the skin on 
the soles of the feet is thicker than in any other part of the body’ 
—a fact about which Darwin said that ‘it can hardly be doubted 
that this is due to the inherited effects of pressure during a long 
series of generations.’ * This observation having been contested 
lately by Mr. Shattock,°* Professor R. Semon made the necessary 
anatomical researches to verify it,** and they fully confirm the 
fact (noticed already by Bernhard Albin in 1754) that the develop- 
ment of the skin on the plant of the foot and the palm of the 
hand, long before the birth of the infant, progresses in advance 
of its development in other parts of the body. Besides, during 
nearly the whole of the first year of the infant’s life a horny 
layer is developed on the plant of the foot, much thicker than 
everywhere else, excepting the palm of the hand, although during 
the first year of the child’s life the sole is not yet subjected to 
external pressure. After a careful discussion of the whole subject, 
Professor Semon confirms the conclusion of Darwin to the effect 


“ Using a pair of compasses Weber had found that they had to be opened 
to the extent of two and a half inches before the middle of the back could 
distinguish between two points and one. At the same time the end of the 
forefinger distinguished the two points when the points of the compasses were 
only one-twelfth of an inch apart. All possible gradations between these two 
extremes were found in different parts of the skin. In his experiment on 
skilled compositors, Spencer found that their forefingers distinguished the two 
points when the distance between them was only one-seventeenth of an inch. 
(The Inadequacy of Natural Selection, London, 1893. Reprinted in Principles 
of Biology, second enlarged edition, London, 1898, vol. i.) 

— the authority of Paget’s Lectures on Surgical Pathology, 1853, vol. ii., 
p. 209. 

*! The Descent of Man, 1901 edition, p. 91. 

* 8. G. Shattock, ‘Lamarckism and Callosities’ in Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, vol. iv., London, 1911; quoted by Semon. 

** “Die Fusssohle des Menschen,’ in Archiv fiir Mikroskopische Anatomie, 
Bd. Ixxxii., Abth. ii., 1913, pp. 164-211, with plates. 
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that the just-mentioned development of a horny layer in the 
infant can only be a consequence of an inherited modification, 
due to the pressure that was exercised upon the plant of the feet 
during a very long period of time, since our remote ancestors 
began to walk in an upright position. If equally conclusive 
results have not been obtained in our experiments upon the effects 
of the use and disuse of different organs, it is because we have 
not such numbers of generations upon which the modifying 
agency would have acted as we have in this case. 

Altogether, it is high time that the whole of the subject of 
inherited variations due to the use or disuse of organs, to which 
Spencer gave such an importance in his Principles of Biology, 
should be studied as seriously as Professor Semon has studied it 
for the plant of the foot. 


VII 


We thus see that, taking into consideration the results 
obtained lately by experimental research, we have no right to 
maintain that the modifications produced in both plants and 
animals by the direct action of a changed environment are not 
inherited. We must recognise, on the contrary, that there are 
proofs, both inductive and experimental, that such modifications 
are inherited. Even if the modifying influences have acted for 
a very limited number of generations—and both Lamarck and 
Darwin pointed out the importance of a prolonged action—it 
was found in nearly all carefully made experiments that traces 
of the modifying influences to which the parents had been sub- 
mitted were found in the offspring. 

This is an important result. True, it is said now by the 
followers of Weismann that in such cases of inheritance as are 
mentioned in the preceding pages it was not proved that there 
had been a real inheritance of acquired characters. It was 
not proved, they say, that the modifications produced in the 
body of the plant, or the animal, had called forth such 
changes in the germ-cells that they reproduced in the offspring 
the changes which took place in the parent stock. The germ- 
cells may have been affected directly. There may have been 
a parallel action in the body of the modified organism and its 
germ-cells. But there is no reason either why the latter hypo- 
thesis should be preferred to the former. The main argument 
of those who pronounce themselves in favour of a ‘ parallel induc- 
tion’ in the germ-cells is the argument which Spencer spoke of 
in the second edition of his Principles of Biology. We cannot 
imagine, they say, how a change which took place in a muscle 
or a nerve can effect a corresponding change in that part of the 
germ which will have to produce a corresponding part in the 
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ofispring.** But it is evident that this argument, as the Milan 
Professor Eugenio Rignano remarks in his most valuable work on 
the transmission of acquired characters (after having candidly 
owned that he himself for some time was influenced by it) has 
as little logical value as the argument of those who refused to 
recognise universal gravitation because they saw no means by 
which the attraction of the sun could be transmitted through 
space to a planet.” 

Besides, the more we advance in our studies of heredity, the 
more we learn that the germ-plasm does not lead the isolated life 
it was supposed to lead when Weismann first framed his germ- 
plasm and amphimixis hypotheses. This conception has been 
proved to be quite false, and many years ago Romanes pointed 
out how Weismann himself had changed his opinions on this 
point in the second volume of his Essays. But since that time 
we have had more and more researches showing that the body- 
cells and the germ-cells stand in a close intercourse. 

To take a few instances only: the researches of Sitowski 
demonstrate that, if the caterpillars of the small moth Tineola 
bisseliota are fed with.wool containing the aniline colour 
Soudan III, not only the bodies of these caterpillars become 
coloured in red, but also the cells enclosing the eggs in the moth 
and the larvae obtained from these eggs show ‘a characteristic 
red tint’ °*; similar results were obtained with other insects and 
other aniline colours; and many well-known cases of infection of 
the germ-cells by bacteria developed within the body-cells are 
also cases in point. Of course, there is a great difference between 
the infection of germ-cells by grains of a colouring matter or the 
spores of a fungus, and a modification of the germ-cells by the 
influence of the body-cells. But these facts show how unscientific 
it was to affirm, or even to suppose, that the germ-cells cannot 
be affected by changes going on in the body-cells because we, 


* In the second revised edition of his Principles of Biology, Herbert Spencer 
reproduced some lines from the letter of a Cambridge professor, who wrote 
as follows: ‘Many zoologists, most of us here at Cambridge, are intensely 
opposed to the doctrine of the inheritability of acquired variations. Even 
assuming that the developmental power of a germ is determined by its molecular 
structure (and I for one would question this), we still fail to conceive any 
means by which, for instance, a change in the development of a muscle or a 
nerve can effect a corresponding change in that part of the germ which is 
destined to produce a corresponding part in the descendant.’ In reproducing 
these lines Professor J. T. Cunningham, in his work Sexual Dimorphism in 
the Animal Kingdom (London, 1900), added the quite true remark that this 
was ‘an extremely unscientific attitude ’ (p. 421). 

La transmissibilité des caractéres acquis, Paris (Alcan), 1908, p. 2. 

5* Sitowski, in Bulletin International de I’ Académie des Sciences de Crazovie, 
1905, and Science, September 1909, analysed by A. Drz. in Revue Scientifique, 
1909, ii. p. 660. Also Weismann, Studien iiber die Descendenztheorie, second 
edition, ii. 59. 
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with our total ignorance of all these processes, could not see how 
this action could take place. Now that we know how cells of 
the body are closely connected with each other by means of inter- 
cellular protoplasma threads and wandering cells, we ought to 
say, on the contrary, that we cannot imagine how a germ-plasm, 
which grows in immense proportions at certain periods and is 
fed by the body-cells, can remain uninfluenced by the processes 
going on in the organs of the body. The very hypothesis of 
* parallel induction,’ by which Weismann tried to explain the 
facts of transmission of modifications and mutations to the 
offspring, is a recognition of that mutual influence.*’ 

However, it may be asked, ‘If the inheritance of variations 
due to the action of environment is widely spread in Nature (as 
it must be if the external influences play an important part in 
evolution), why is it that we have so few cases where th: trans- 
mission of acquired characters is proved by direct experiment?’ 
This is certainly an important question, and in a subsequent 
article I shall try to answer it, as well as to analyse the general 
conclusions that can be drawn as regards the Direct Action of 
Environment and Evolution. - 

P. KROPOTKIN. 


57 Upon this important subject see the second volume, Regeneration, of 
Przibram’s Experimental Zoologie, 1909. Analysed in Roux’s Archiv, xxvii. 4, 
p. 666. 





THE PEASANT SONGS OF RUSSIA 


Ir happened some years ago in Southern Russia that a gang of 
labourers digging on the open Steppe came upon the walls of 
an ancient burial vault. An entrance was made, and then a 
strange sight was revealed. Upon a bier in the centre of the 
chamber lay the body of a queen, apparently untouched by 
decay. Her robes of royal purple were spangled and fringed 
with gold, a diadem set with jewels lay on her dark hair; a 
golden mask covered her face. At her feet lay vessels of gold 
and silver and the bones of slaves. 

But even while the workmen stood and wondered a change 
took place. The purple draperies faded and fell into dust. The 
mask of gold slipped down. In the passing of a few hours light 
and air had done the work of time. 

That scene, as I read of it, seemed to me symbolic of the 
changes taking place in the Russia of to-day. Bit by bit the 
walls of mistrust and prejudice that separated Russia from 
Western Europe are breaking down. Modern ideas and manu- 
factures are penetrating the towns and even the villages. Those 
who have known Russia in the past are aware that the primitive 
handicrafts, the ancient rites and customs, have begun to pass 
away, and that as they come into closer contact with industrial 
progress they must eventually disappear. But the peasant still 
possesses a national heirloom which has suffered little change 
or loss in the course of centuries in the vast uncounted store of 
folk-songs and the ‘bylinys’ or epic chants, whose historic value 
has only lately been realised, even in Russia. 

Like precious manuscripts lying unheeded on the shelves of 
a sequestered library, this treasure of the humble has survived 
through stormy periods of devastation and war. It has been 
handed down from one generation to another by word of mouth, 
accompanying and commemorating every stage of the moujik’s 
life, from the cradle to the grave. In these religious festivals, 
marriage-songs, dance-songs and songs of love, of invocation 
and lament, there lies a master-key to the inner life of Russia, 
and a clue to much that appears at first sight strange and in- 
comprehensible in that land of contrasts and extremes. 
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Unfortunately the obstacles which beset the translator are 
almost insuperable, owing to the intermixture of archaic words 
and the richness of the Russian idiom. There is also the possj- 
bility that when removed from the life and thought of which 
they form part they may appear dull and colourless as uncut 
gems. None the less, the temptation to delve in a mine so little 
quarried hitherto has led me to render a few typical folk-songs 
into English, endeavouring at the same time to give them the 
native setting essential to them. I have also borrowed one 
medieval dance-song from the collection of Mr. Ralston, the first 
English writer to discover the rich treasure of Russian folk-lore. 

Apart from the great Church festivals which date and sub- 
divide the. peasant’s year, the rites and ceremonials of marriage 
hold the most important place in village life. 

The communal system of land tenure—which apportions the 
village holdings according to the number of male children in each 
family—encourages early marriage, no less than the patriarchal 
custom of sons bringing home their wives to live under the 
parental roof, which still exists in many places. The ancient 
hereditary songs and ceremonies connected with a peasant 
wedding vary considerably in difierent districts, but their main 
features are evidently survivals of a time when marriage was 
effected by the capture or purchase of the bride. As in most 
Continental countries the preliminary negotiations are conducted 
by the parents on both sides, aided and abetted by the profes- 
sional match-maker. Her task as intermediary between families 
with eligible sons and daughters is an onerous one. Romantic 
considerations are ruled out of court; each side expects a quid 
pro quo, whether in cattle, pigs, farm produce, or money, and 
holds the match-maker responsible if the bargain is unsatisfac- 
tory. In the meantime she is treated as an honoured guest and 
is feasted with an abundance of cakes and beer. 

Not only the bride’s dowry but her physical strength and 
capacity for work are brought into account. She is destined to 
be the servant of her mother-in-law, until her own turn comes 
to rule the ‘isba,’ and blows are frequently her portion. It is 
not surprising that nuptial songs so often take the form of laments 
of which the woes of the bride are the prevailing theme. 

Yet, judging by results, the Russian maiden is not more 
averse from matrimony than her sisters in other European 
countries. Marriages based on mutual affection are by no means 
unknown, and these mournful ditties may be regarded as largely 
a matter of etiquette. True, the girl-friends of the bride assemble 
at the various social gatherings which precede the religious cere- 
mony, and weep with her and even howl, but these ‘ howls’ 
have been practised from childhood ; they are led in chorus by @ 
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<a professional ‘ wailer,’ and are as conventional as the ‘keening* 
onli at an Irish wake. The following songs are typical of those 
oil which are sung on these occasions : 
hich = 
neut Come, all you girls, come out to play 
little In merry round with roundelay, 
ongs Soon will the joyous day be past, 
the And sunny skies be overcast. 
one The lily white, in field and glade, 
Will bud, will blossom, and will fade, 
first And summer’s flower’d carpet gay, 
lore. Like Girlhood’s gladness pass away. 
sub- The bird that flies from tree to tree 
1age May fall into captivity. 
And all our frolic, play and song, 
the That too, alas! may end ere long. 
each For soon a cunning hunter’s snare 
chal Will take the song-bird unaware. 
the A frowning husband, tears and strife, 
ient That is the maiden’s lot in life! 
sant |? ie 
1ain ‘Dear, my daughter! 
was Sweet, my daughter! 
nost Little daughter, Akulyuska, 
ted How is’t possible, my daughter, 
me To be happy with strange people? 
fes- With a father, mother, strange, 
ilies Daughter mine, how shall you fare?’ 
a IITs 
jurd Dear father and mother, come listen to me ; 
and Your own loving girl has something to ask. 
fac- They are calling your own little girl, your beloved 
and To join in a feast, homely, simple and gay. 
Oh! let me, dear parents, start out on the way, 
And give me a true loyal escort for guard, 
and My darling; my own dearest brother and friend, 
| to To guide and attend through the broad meadow way. 
nes Dear girl companions will march in the front, 
t is A gay happy band tripping on in long line, 
nts With gossips and playmates and friends in array 


Through our dear native hamlet, our own countryside, 
The famous, mirth-loving old village, Pojaritch. 

Tread lightly and swiftly, dear little feet! 

Wave gently, wave gently, hands dainty and white! 
Look thither, oh! look, waving plait of gold hair! 
The sky is a-glow, the sun’s rays are beaming, 

My hamlet, my own countryside, is a-fire ; 

A memory for aye in the days that will come. 





> Popular Songs, Shaparov, Moscow, 1888, p. 281. 
* Shein, t. i. 1900, p. 567. % Ribnikov, t. iii. 1910, p. 17. 
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I’ll be gone for so long, ne’er-more to return 

To hearth and to home, to my own countryside, 

A loving, pure-hearted and innocent maiden. 

’*Tis not for the first time, but ’tis for the last, 

With gossips and friends, companions beloved, 

Come round and about, fond gossips and playmates, 
Come hither, stand round me, my friends, my beloved, 
That chilly wild winds may not blow me about. 
Come! Come! and protect me from fierce barking dogs, 
From the good village folk who laugh at me so; 
Come hither and round me, caressing and kind, 
Let not heel-plate too noisily clank against heel-plate, 
Lest the hard nails on your shoes should be broken. 
Do your best, my kind loving gossips and friends ; 
Come hither, come quickly with light nimble step. 
All things are over and gone and for ever, 

Hour follows hour in a lasting succession, 

The day has gone by, its morning and even; 

They take me away, your innocent maiden, 

Off to a country, chill and so strange. 

In that cold country, so chill and so strange 

The planks on the floors are all full of knots, 

There people are always so ready to mock, 

They are sure to make mock of your innocent girl. 
I, your fond, loving daughter, call once again. 

I’m off to make merry, to feast and be glad! 


An inhospitable cottage in the peasant’s phraseology is not in- 
frequently described as one in which the planks on the floors are 
full of knots. 

At the ‘review,’ an entertainment given by the bride’s 
parents shortly before the wedding, the match-maker leads the 
bride-elect into the centre of the room. The maiden then bows 
to the company and kisses the bridegroom and the match-maker 
three times, after which her health is drunk by the guests and 
she retires with her young companions to the room set apart 
for the unmarried girls of the family, which, in the cottage of 
a well-to-do peasant, is on the upper floor. There they sing 
doleful ditties and the ceremony of undoing the bride’s plait is 
performed, to which allusion is made in this ballad : 


Mother dearest, Mother mine,‘ 
Listen to your daughter’s prayer ; 
Enter in, dear Mother mine, 

To my maiden attic chamber, 

To my sunlit topmost story, 

Up the narrow garret stair, 

Sit you down in meekness lowly 
Underneath the casement there, 
To the holy icons bending ; 

Look in love, my darling Mother, 
On my plait my head adorning, 
On your own girl’s pride and glory. 





* Sakharov, t. liii. 1841, p. 148. 
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There’s but little:longer, Mother, 
But a little longer, Darling, 
For your loving eyes to linger 
On my plaited flaxen hair. 

But a little while, and ended 

Is my girlhood’s merry laughter, 
Sunday comes and then, Belovéd, 
Settled is my fate for ever— 
Under bridal crowns of gold 
My true lover’s hand to hold, 
My boy Ivan the gay and bold. 


The long, single plait which falls beneath a peasant girl’s 
handkerchief or gala crown is loosened, brushed out, and divided 
in two plaits to be henceforth coiled up round her head or even 
in some cases cut off. This is said to symbolise the submission 
of the bride’s will to her husband. There is another quaint 
custom which in like manner is emblematic of resigning the 
beauty of youth, which is doomed to fade under the hardships 
of her future life. Taking her festal wreath to pieces she divides 
up the artificial flowers and ornaments of which it is composed 
among her friends. 

Sometimes a play in miniature is performed, when a male 
friend enters and pretends to drive a bargain for the plait, which 
he wishes to purchase. The bride holds out until at length a 
price is named which she accepts as sufficient inducement for 
her to make the sacrifice of her ‘ pride and glory,’ which brings 
the play to a close. 

Even the bride’s pre-nuptial bath at the village bathhouse 
is made the subject of a song : 


To the bath-house I am going,® 

Listen, lasses dear ! 

There to wash my tresses flowing 

And my body fair. 

With water warm to wash the trace 
Of maidenhood from off my face. 

Oh! my bath, be hot and steaming! 
Oh! my couch, be thou aglow! 

Clothe yourself as is beseeming, 

Child, not silk nor velvet, though, 
But in linen white enfold you 

Darling child, while tear-drops gather, 
While your Mother’s arms are round you, 
While to bless you waits your Father. 
Dearest Mother, Father, bless me, 
Ere I leave your door. 

Times a many may I bathe me, 

But a maid no more. 


The public vapour-bathhouse is as much an institution in 
Russian towns and villages as the traktir (public-house) was 
* Ribnikov, t. iii. 1910, p. 67. 
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formerly, and is the favourite resort of all classes, particularly on 
Saturday nights or on the eve of any Saint’s day. It is similar 
to a Turkish bath, and usually consists of a number of cubicles 
where single people or whole families may disport themselves, 
In the villages, however, the bathhouse is exceedingly primitive, 
Men, women, and children frequently share a single compart- 
ment, lying upon bare brick shelves while dense clouds of steam 
rise from a huge cauldron in the centre, and those who are so 
minded can cleanse themselves yet more efficaciously with an 
avalanche of soapy lather poured from a large bag. To the 
peasant bride the vapour-bath is a ceremonial, almost a sacrament. 

It will be noted that even in this bath-song there is a note 
of sadness. The bridegroom, on the other hand, is expected to 
put a good face on the matter, although the match may be none 
of his choosing. He visits his fiancée, accompanied by a number 
of young men who act as his groomsmen. ‘They go in a body 
to the bride’s home, where they sing and dance to the music of 
the harmonica (a kind of concertina) or the balalaika, and bring 
offerings of cakes and sweetmeats. During the marriage service 
the groomsmen take it in turn to hold gilded crowns over the 
bridal pair, and are careful to let the bride’s crown rest upon her 
hair without actually dropping on her head, which would be 
unlucky. The young couple stand upon a reversed sheepskin or 
carpet at the altar, and it is the bride’s aim to place her foot upon 
it before the bridegroom. Her success is regarded as an augury 
that she will be able to ‘ put her foot down’ throughout her 
married life. Upon the return of the wedding party from the 
church, the husband and wife sit under the icon in ‘the red 
corner’ (the right-hand corner of the living-room, where the 
sacred pictures hang) and receive the congratulations of their 
friends ; after which the feast begins, lasting usually until the 
following day, and leaving the bride’s father with empty pockets 
for some time to come. 

As a rule the peasant’s fare is of the simplest, but on the 
occasion of a marriage quantities of gingerbread and cakes of all 
kinds are provided, besides ‘kasha’ (barley broth), omelettes, 
meat dishes, and unlimited tea, beer and vodka. Last, but not 
least significant of the symbolic ordinances of the wedding day, 
is that which requires the bride to take off her husband’s boots 
for him, but allows her to conclude her task by tapping him on 
the head with one of them. 

Sacks are placed at the cottage door to contain the offerings 
of the guests. The bride gives presents to her father- and mother- 
in-law, many of which are her handiwork, and also contributes 
the linen garments and towels, which form a valuable portion of 
her dowry. In some districts a deputation of women visits the 
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pridegroom on behalf of the bride to measure him for the shirt she 
jstomake for him, and not only the happy pair but their respective 
dwellings are adorned with drawn-thread work and embroideries 
which have been handed down through several generations. The 
designs themselves have a yet more distant origin, and testify to 
the mingling of many races upon Russian soil. Flowers, animals, 
birds, and men, treated decoratively, and usually placed in pairs, 
face to face or back to back, suggest sometimes a Scandinavian, 
sometimes a Persian origin, while the woman-headed birds— 
Sirin and Alconost—whose counterparts are to be found in 
ancient Chinese paintings, are favourite designs, whether in 
needlework or as coloured prints. Many of these patterns have 
an artistic charm apart from their antiquarian interest, and the 
embroidresses appear to have a sure instinct which enables them 
to blend the most vivid colours harmoniously. Unluckily the 
growth of factories and the importation of machine-made stuffs 
and trimmings have led to a marked change in the dress of the 
Russian peasant. The quaint and often beautiful costumes 
which underwent no alteration for hundreds of years, and were 
worn even by the Czarina and her Court on great occasions, are 
now giving place to garments which are regarded as ‘ fashion- 
able,’ resembling more or less distantly the toilettes of the ladies 
of Petrograd and Moscow. 

Meanwhile the embroidered towels and cloths of homespun 
linen are still hung round the cottage walls and over the backs 
of sledges on high days and holidays, and the moujik clings to his 
shirt or tunic of coarse linen with its bands of bright scarlet and 
blue cross-stitch, unmoved by the fickle fancies of his women- 
folk. 

Nor has the great increase in the number of factories 
throughout Russia affected the popularity of the ‘ Posidyelka,’ 
which time out of mind has served to brighten the long winter 
evenings. The young people of both sexes meet in the cottage 
of a peasant to whom a small payment is usually made, and after 
some hours of work they dance and sing, and play games in which 
parts are taken by two or three performers, the rest acting as 
chorus. 

To this category belongs the ‘ Titmouse’ which Mr. Ralston, 
in whose collection it appears, assigns to the sixteenth century. 
The subject is the wooing of a bullfinch who wishes to find a bride 
among the birds invited by his sister the titmouse, but has some 
dificulty in making up his mind. He wanders round the circle 
of players, who sing in chorus : 


Beyond the sea the Titmouse lived ; not grand, 

Not sumptuous was her state—but beer she brewed, 
Bought malt and borrowed hops. The Blackbird brewed, 
And the distiller was the Eagle grey. 
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Grant us, O Lord, that we the beer may brew, 
May brew the beer, the vodka may distil— 
We will invite as guests the little birds. 
The widow Owl, though uninvited, came. 
The Bullfinch wandered through the passages ; 
The Owl caressed the feathers of her head. 
Among ourselves the birds began to say 
‘Why ever don’t you marry, Bullfinch dear?’ 
‘Fain would I marry, could I find a bride. 
I’d take the Linnet, only she’s my Mother. 
I’d take the Titmouse, only she’s my sister. 
I’d take the Magpie, but she chatters so. 
But there across the water lives the Quail, 
Neither my mother nor my aunt is she: 
Her do I love and I will marry her.’ 
This description of singing-game is very popular, especially in 
spring and summer time, when merry-making in the open air 
has taken the place of the ‘ Posidyelka.’ 

As soon as the winter snows have melted away, and the crops 
begin to rise from the rich, dark soil, the ‘ Khorovods ’ or vernal 
singing-dances begin. In passing through a village on a féte-day 
it is common to see the young men and girls making separate 
groups on either side of the road. A tune is struck up ona 
balalaika, and they begin by joining hands and dancing in circles, 
each group to themselves. Soon, however, the two sexes meet 
and mingle, every lassie has her laddie, and a touch of drama 
running through the songs converts them into miniature ope- 
rettas. Sometimes the song has a tragic ending as in this 
freely translated fragment : 

The moon shines through the casement so ® 
What matter if the daylight fade? 

The fair one paces to and fro 

Till her soft bed be laid. 

For him who is so dear to her— 

She spreads the coverlet of fur 

And downy pillows lightly shakes. 

Then to dear friends that watch with her 
Whispers the fear that wakes. 

‘ How is it that he comes not near? 

Why tarries he to dance and sing 

Careless of me—the cruel churl! 

But now he leaves the dancing ring 
And—with him goes a girl!’ 

It will be seen from the foregoing that in spite of parents and 
guardians the thoughts of young men and maidens do not always 
flow in the orthodox channels which lead to mariages de conven- 
ance. There are, indeed, innumerable songs on the subject of 
the ‘ true love’ which is so rarely found to ‘ run smooth.’ 

Meanwhile the older generation, met together at inns or before 
their cottage doors in summertime, will gather round a profes- 


* Shein, t. i, 1898, p. 60. 
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sional story-teller and singer (such as are still to be found in 
northerly districts), or join in the chorus of one of the naively 
sentimental ballads of which the moujik has an endless repertory. 
In the song here given we miss the lilt of the musical accompani- 


ment, and the refrain, with its constant repetition of the archaic 
diminutives of ‘ Lyuli,’ ‘ Lyushenki’ (derivatives from the word 
‘Lel’—final / is soft, which corresponds to Cupid in Russian), 


baffles all attempts to render it into colloquial English. 


With us in our village home,’ 

With us full of life and fun, 

Lived and sported a young swain, 

Zakhar Panteleévich. 

List, ye lovers, love is calling. 

Zakhar Panteleévich ! 

é Circled was his haughty brow 

ur With a silken turban green. 
List, ye lovers, love is calling! 

ps With a silken turban green, 

With a silken turban green, 

And a trimming wide and gay! 

y List, ye lovers, love is calling. 

te And a trimming wide and gay! 

a His fond mother saw him there, 

S Glancing from her chamber high, 

et From her lattice red in hue! 

List, ye lovers, love is calling. 

From her lattice painted red! 

* Whose, I pray, is this dear child? 

18 Whose, I pray, is this Beloved ? 
List, ye lovers, love is calling. 
Whose, I pray, is this Beloved ? 
Thine, oh thine, is this dear child, 
Thine, oh thine, is this Beloved, 
List, ye lovers, love is calling! 
Thine, oh thine, is this Beloved! 
Why art thou not joined in play? 
Why dost thou not laugh and sing? 
List, ye lovers, love is calling. 
Why dost thou not laugh and sing? 
Dearest mother, mother mine, 
Marriage is my heart’s desire, 
List, ye lovers, love is calling. 
Marriage is my heart’s desire. 
Marry, do, my dearest child, 
Marry, do, my darling one. 

d List, ye lovers, love is calling. 

8 Marry, do, my darling one! 

l- Woo, oh woo, my dearest child, 

yf Woo, my child, the trader’s daughter, 
List, ye lovers, love is calling. 
Woo, my child, the trader’s daughter, 





‘ With her dowry rare and fine, 
7 Sakharov, t. liii, 1841, p. 121. 
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With her fabrics wrought and woven, 
List, ye lovers, love is calling. 
With her fabrics wrought and woven! 
Dearest mother, mother mine, 

She is not my chosen one, 

List, ye lovers, love is calling. 

She is not my chosen one, 

For my neighbour has a daughter 
Who my love long since has won, 
List, ye lovers, love is calling, 

Who my love long since has won. 
Marry her, my dearest child, 

Marry now the neighbour’s daughter. 
List, ye lovers, love is calling, 

Marry, do, the neighbour’s daughter. 


Another ballad, typically Slavonic in the pervading tone of 
vague melancholy, springs from the well-known Greek legend of 
Josaphat and Barlaam, which has been identified with the story 
of Buddha. The young Prince, having defeated the efforts of his 
father to seclude him from Christian influences, and from the 
knowledge of pain and death, escapes from his gilded cage and 
seeks his friend and teacher, Barlaam, in the wilds of the primeval 
forest. There, being at length reunited, the Christian sage and 
his royal disciple live out their days as holy anchorites, healing 
and converting those who seek their aid. The legend has an 
Indian setting, but the best-known version comes from a Greek 


source. 
O beautiful Solitude.*® 
Take me into your forest depths 
Like a fond mother her child, 
Like a flock of trusting sheep, 
To the dark soundless quiet 
Into the mansions of the forest. 


Darling mother mine, 

Ever would I know you more, 
Drawing nearer to your heart, 
Caressing you day and night... 
In imperial palaces 

Néver again would I behold 
The golden chambers and halls 
Nor ever the worldly folk. 


In my childhood’s simple days 

I flew away from the world, 
Far from that wicked princess, 
Far from that high-born sinner, 
Escaping from the dread fiend 
To your deep forest solitude, 
Wondrous solitude of yours! 
Oh! receive me in your love, 
Nor terrify me with fears 

Lest I crumble into dust. 


. Bezsonov, 1861, p. 737. 
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I shall go to your lonely glades, 
Throwing aside every ill, 

To look at the spreading vines, 
The children living with you, 
The flowers and the cedar trees 
And the green waving leaves 
Quivering in the light air, 
From the soft gentle breezes ; 
And be a wonderful creature 
Having left that evil world. 


Such songs as these may be heard in any Russian village 
crooned by a mother as she swings her baby in its wooden cradle 
slung from the roof-tree, or sung by a blind fiddler by the way- 
side ; but the ‘ bylinys,’ the ancient epic cycles of Kiev, of Moscow 
and Novgorod, which were formerly carried from village to village 
by wandering minstrels (who usually plied a trade, such as tailor- 
ing), or chanted by the fishermen who lived on the shores of the 
inland seas of Northern Russia, are gradually fading into a tradi- 
tion. Where they survive it is principally by means of printed 
leaflets sold in large quantities by travelling pedlars at fairs. 
Happily, in the later days of the nineteenth century a Russian 
Government official, M. Ribnikov, by making long and toilsome 
journeys, succeeded in collecting many valuable fragments of the 
old heroic songs by word of mouth from the peasants of Olonetz 
and Archangel, among whom he found the last of the hereditary 
reciters, whose vocation had fallen upon evil days, having incurred 
the suspicion and disfavour of the police. 

The legends which have thus linked together the prehistoric 
Russia of the Kievan cycle with the Russia of modern times 
by an unbroken chain of oral transmission reveal a fact which 
we of the West have been slow to realise. The Russian nation 
is, broadly, a nation of peasants and farmers. It is not, and never 
has been a military nation. The Kievan cycle of ‘ bylinys’ 
revolves round the name of Vladimir, the first Christian ruler 
of Kiev (tenth to eleventh century), and the knights who swore 
him fealty such as was given to our Arthur by the Knights of 
the Round Table, but the greatest of the mythical heroes are not 
warriors like Vladimir nor Rustem nor Volga, but two peasants 
born and bred, the titanic ploughman, Mikula, and Ilya of 
Muroum, whose first act upon attaining superhuman strength 
was to uproot the trees that obstructed his father’s tillage. The 
legend tells that Ilya was a paralytic from his birth, and was 
already thirty years of age when it befell that three aged men 
came to his father’s door and begged for a drink of beer. Ilya 
expressed his willingness to serve them but for his impotency. 
‘Fear not, Ilya, rise up and open wide your door and strength shall 
be given you.’ Ilya did as he was commanded and, being bidden 
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to drink with his guests, felt himself suddenly endued with 
marvellous vigour and vitality. He waited only to uproot a forest 
which cumbered his father’s land and to demand his parents’ 
blessing, after which he departed upon a ‘heroic charger’ for 
the holy city of Kiev, having pledged his word that he would 
shed no Christian blood on the way thither. Single-handed, he 
relieved the town of Chernigov from the Tartars and, meeting 
with a famous bandit named Solovei (Nightingale), whose magie 
whistle caused the death of those who encountered him, he pierced 
his right eye with an arrow and brought him captive to Prince 
Vladimir, whose trusted counsellor Ilya then became. 

The legend of Ilya Muroumetz links together the mythical 
demi-gods Svyatogor, Rustem, Volga, and Mikula with the 
‘young heroes’ such as Dobryna Nikich, the brother-in-arms of 
Ilya, and Potyk Ivanovich. It is noteworthy that in the earlier 
group of heroes the qualities personified are such as appeal to 
primitive races—courage and daring, subtlety and cunning, 
physical perfection and strength. In Ilya appear for the first 
time the germs of moral and intellectual ideals corresponding to 
the mental evolution of the people. His bones are among the 
most sacred of the relics which draw many thousands of pilgrims 
yearly to the catacombs of Kiev, but the mythic and mystical 
Mikula has escaped the confines of a tomb and strikes the imagina- 
tion as a symbol of the soul of Russia, strong as Atlas to bear 
the earth upon his shoulders, a titanic, elemental figure, sub- 
duing the forces of Nature by the exercise of a divine self- 
abnegation. This idea is borne out in the following chant which, 
despite its somewhat rude archaic form, appeared to me to merit 
translation for the sake of its spiritual significance : 


Heroes and warriors, haughty and valiant,° 
Wandering freely o’er valley and plain 

The fierce onset of battle entices and lures. 

For love of their country, of their own fatherland 
They glory to yield their tempestuous lives, 
Defenders of right, standing firm in the fray, 
Champions of widows and orphans disconsolate. 
Yet not glory nor honour we mete to the hero 
Who, seeking high triumphs and martial emprise, 
Recks nothing the shedding of innocent blood, 
Gives never a thought to the dear ones at home, 

To his wife once so cherished, the babes that he loved. 
But lo! ploughman Mikula, patient and stubborn, 
Heeds not the soldier’s guerdon nor glory, 

Toils without ceasing the live-long day through, 
Subduing the earth by the might of his ploughshare, 
Reaping the harvest for Russia the holy, 





* Book of Bylinys, ed. Avenarius, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1913, p, 133. 
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Bearing for us and for you, O ye warriors, 

Bearing alone, the Earth’s hard heavy load, 

Bent are his shoulders, though stark is the ploughman, 
Yet without murmur the burden he bears, 

Never did hero for men toil so mightily. 


The innate desire to exalt the tiller of the soil above the 
soldier is expressed in the story of the meeting of Mikula with 
the hero Volga (said to be, like Alexander the Great, the son 
of a serpent father), in whom subtlety and wisdom were united 
with valour. It chanced that Volga with his troop of horse was 
passing through a desolate landscape when he heard, far off, 
the sound of a plough at work in stony ground. Hour by hour 
and day by day this sound of ploughing continued, but the toiling 
husbandman never appeared in sight, so that as Volga rode on- 
wards he desired exceedingly to behold the mysterious plough- 
man. At length he reached him, and, seeing that he was a 
man of great strength and stature, desired that he would join 
his company of warriors. ‘Aye, that I will, if one of you can 
lift my plough,’ replied Mikula. The hero commanded a soldier 
to do the ploughman’s bidding, but the man’s efforts were un- 
availing, and not even the whole band was able to move the 
titanic share. Lastly, Volga exerted his strength and had to 
own himself beaten, whereupon Mikula raised the plough from 
the ground with one hand, tossed it skywards, and let it fall 
into a bush. He then mounted his farm-horse and led the way 
at a trot, out-distancing the armed band of Volga, although they 
rode at full gallop. 

Mythical and archaic as Mikula, yet occasionally associated 
with Ilya, stands the giant Svyatogor. Gifted with superhuman 
strength—so that he boasts that were there two rings fixed, the 
one in the earth and the other in the sky, he would draw them 
together and mingle the elements as one—he must yet submit 
to the destiny welded for him by Kousnetz the Blacksmith of 
the North. He must go to a far country and wed a maiden 
who awaits him there. Inflamed with rage, Svyatogor sets 
forth, determined to slay the predestined bride. He finds her 
grovelling in a filthy hut, her skin rough and gnarled as the bark 
of a fir tree, and thrusting his sword into her breast he leaves 
her, after flinging a piece of money down beside the body. But 
the sword-thrust only serves to set free the maiden from the 
hideous shape in which she had been confined for thirty years. 
She repairs to the holy mountain, the abode of Svyatogor, who 
immediately becomes enamoured of her beauty. On the night 
of their marriage he recognises the coin which hangs by a 
chain round her neck, and understands that man may not escape 


the hand of Destiny. 
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Many such myths as these are interwoven with the pseudo. 
historic wars and adventures of Vladimir, prince of Kiev (988). 

Vladimir, of whom history records many cruel and blood- 
thirsty deeds, is described in the epic chronicle as kind-hearted, 
generous, and hospitable, from which it may be inferred that 
these qualities were regarded in his time as no less kingly than 
martial valour. This prince, whose dissatisfaction with his native 
pagan deities was consummated by the reports of his ambassadors 
of the glories of St. Sophia at Byzantium, won himself a Christian 
bride by force of arms, and after flogging the image of the god 
Peroun cast it into the Dnieper, in whose icy waters he drowned 
a number of his subjects by subjecting them to forcible baptism 
in mid-winter. He is also said to have dug up and baptised 
the bones of his ancestors. 

But although Vladimir was canonised by the Greek Church, 
it is doubtful whether his drastic methods of conversion effected 
much more than a change of nomenclature. In the first decades 
of Christianity the educated classes merely superimposed their 
religious dogma upon the ancient superstitions of the people 
without uprooting them, and many of those superstitions still 
retain their hold upon the unlettered peasantry. Christmas and 
New Year’s Day, Easter, Whitsuntide, and Butter-week are 
festivals not initiated but renamed by the Orthodox Church. 
Christmas has taken the place of Kolyada, and ‘ the lady Masly- 
anitza ’ is hailed and welcomed in Butter-week without prejudice 
to the higher claims of the Virgin Mary. The parish priest is 
called upon to propitiate the House-spirit and the Spirit of the 
Woods, and the festival of the Nymphs (dryads and water-sprites) 
survives in the feast of the Trinity. Invocations of the old 
Pagan deities constantly recur in folk-songs and ‘ bylinys,’ and 
in the one relic preserved to us of the written epic poetry of 
medieval Russia, ‘the Chant of the Band of Igor,’ which dates 
from the twelfth century. 

This treasure-trove was found in manuscript in a monastery 
at Jaroslav at the close of the eighteenth century, only to be 
destroyed in the fire of Moscow in 1812. In the meantime, 
however, it had been published by the discoverer, Count Moussin 
Pouchkin, and a copy of it had been made in writing by command 
of Catherine the Second. 

The poem describes the ill-fated expedition of Igor, a prince 
of Novgorod, in 1185, against the Polovtsi, whose hordes were 
at that period a constant menace to the south of Russia. The 
scene opens with an eclipse of the sun, but heedless of this evil 
omen Prince Igor calls upon his comrades-in-arms to mount their 
swift horses and seek the !and of the Polovtsi. ‘ Yonder will 
I leave my head or I will drink of the Don from my helmet.’ 
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Then do the coursers neigh northward of Tula; the bells are 
ringing in Kiev; the trumpets are sounding in Novgorod; the 
standards are planted in Poutiole. Igor and his brother, the im- 
petuous Vsévolod, set forth upon the boundless Steppe. They 
fall upon the Polovtsi and pursue them into the desert, where 
the Russians encounter fresh hordes and meet with overwhelm- 
ing disaster. ‘Alas, my brothers! Sad is this hour of dawn. 
The desert has swallowed up our warriors. The ‘‘ Obida’’ rears 
herself above the sons of Daj-Bog. Behold her in the form of a 
maiden in the land of Trojane. She has spread her swan's 
wings over the blue sea, over the Don: she has awoken the evil 
day.’ There is mourning in the palace of Svyatoslav for the two 
faloons (Igor and Vsévolod) whose wings have been clipped by 
Pagan swords, and the Prince of Kiev utters a ‘ golden word ’— 
literally a poetic lament—for the captive heroes, and appeals to 
the neighbouring princes to aid him in a holy war. 

Then follows the plaint of the Princess Evfrosinia for her 
beloved spouse Igor. ‘O wind, terrible is thy might. Where- 
fore, Lord, dost thou blow so fiercely? Wherefore bearest thou 
on thy light pinions the arrows of the Khan against the fighting 
men of my hero?’ The chant ends with the escape of Igor 
from the hands of his enemies and the rejoicings in Kiev and 
the surrounding country. 

There are many allusions to the gods of Slavonic antiquity : 
to Volos, the protector of flocks and of poets—now superseded by 
St. Blasius ; to Stribog, god of the ocean ; to the Sun-god Daj-Bog 
and Khors, with whom he is sometimes identified. The earth is 
instinct with prophetic power, the rivers are vocal, the winds 
—sons of Stribog—join forces with the enemy, and the sinister 
swan-maiden ‘ Obida,’ hovering above the battlefield, presages the 
tragic fate of Igor’s soldiery. 

Birds with the heads and breasts of women are rife in Russian 
legends : sorceresses who become swans or swallows at will, Sirin 
and Alconost, birds of Paradise, gifted with heavenly and en- 
trancing melody, Gamayoun, the mystic bird of evil that inspired 
the genius of Vasnetzov; while not seldom the heroes are 
possessed of powers of assuming the forms of birds or animals. 

It is doubtful whether the ‘ bylinys’ count with the peasant 
as more than fairy tales, or whether he attaches any meaning 
to the invocations which recur so often in ceremonial and danc- 
ing songs. ‘Lel’ (Cupid)—no more a word of power—merely 
forms a rhythmical refrain in a rustic ballad. The vernal ‘ Khoro- 
vods’ are danced in springtime by young men and maidens, 
moving in circles on open spaces; but Khors is forgotten, even 
by name, and songs such as the following are sung by wayside 

minstrels without any realisation of their primal significance : 
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Out beyond the rapid river ?° 
Stands the forest slumbering. 
Hark, Kolyudka! Hark, Kolyudka! 
In the forest fires are burning, 
Mighty fires are burning there ; 
There are benches round the fires, 
Oaken benches round the fires, 

On those benches goodly youths, 
Goodly youths and maidens fair 
Sing in chorus of Kolyudka, 

Hark, Kolyudka! Hark, Kolyudka! 
In the midst an old man stands 
Sharpening his blade of steel, 

And a cauldron boils and steams. 

By the cauldron stands a goat, 
Here to kill him they are come. 


To one who has wandered in the vast forests of Northern 
Russia a scene such as this appears curiously vivid. It is easy 
to people a lonely glade with youths and maidens in festal 
raiment, and picture the greybeard with his knife, the steaming 
cauldron and the sacrificial goat. Notwithstanding his devotion 
to the Greek Church, there is something of the Pagan spirit in 
the moujik still. It is not so long since the fishermen of the 
North sacrificed a horse to the water-spirit at the close of winter; 
but with the dawn of progress throughout the length and breadth 
of Russia such local traces of ancient barbarism are swiftly fading 
out. If the old Pantheism lingers still it is not in the dying ashes 
of superstition, but in that ‘ child’s heart within the man’ which 
finds ever fresh beauty and wonder in the world, despite pain 
and privation, and gives life and strength and charm to the 
songs of the Russian peasant. 


1° Porfiriev, Hist. of Russian Literature, vol. i. 1909, p. 31 


C. HaacBera WRIGHT. 
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UNDER FOUR EDITORS 


Tae British public are not particularly interested in what we 
may call the domesticities of the newspaper world. A great 
paper may suddenly change hands, and the emotional ripple 
caused by the transference will generally fade away ere it reaches 
Temple Bar. A really great writer may retire or die and be 
buried, and, outside the circle of his own friends and acquaint- 
ances, not a soul will be moved by the incident. There have, 
however, been exceptions to this popular indifference ; and cer- 
tainly not the least resounding of these was the excitement 
caused in London in the October of 1892 when it began to leak 
out that the Pall Mall Gazette had been sold, that its politics 
were about to be changed from Liberal back to Conservative, 
and that the new proprietor was a member of the great American 
family of the Astors who had lately made England his home— 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor. All this was felt to be distinctly 
piquant ; and when it further became known that the old editor 
and his staff had departed en masse, and had been succeeded 
by another group of gentlemen of quite different political and 
social ideals, the public consciousness of a dramatic disorienta- 
tion became intensified. The new editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
was Mr. Henry John Cockayne Cust; and his friend, W. E. 
Henley, then editing the National Observer, at the height of its 
power and audacity, had helped him to form a brilliant little 
editorial staff. The late editor, Mr. (now Sir) Edward Tyas 
Cook, had accepted Sir George Newnes’ invitation to ‘ start 
another penny evening on the old lines of the P.M.G.,’ and in 
the following January appeared the first number of the West- 
minster Gazette. Thus sensationally inaugurated, the Astor 
régime definitely commenced on the 17th of October 1892, when 
the first number of the new Conservative Pall Mall appeared ; and 
it was destined to last nearly twenty-three years. At the begin- 
ning of the present year, Mr. William Waldorf Astor transferred 
the paper to his elder son, Major Waldorf Astor, M.P., and on 
the 3lst of August 1915 it was sold and passed into the hands 
of its present proprietors. 

Thus dramatically began and ended a long chapter in the 
history of this famous journal—famous in its birth (in the pages 
Vor. LXXVIII—No. 465 1161 4E 
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of ‘Pendennis’), in its Thackerayan ideal as a paper to be 
written ‘by gentlemen for gentlemen,’ and in the extraordin. 
arily distinguished company of its editors and contributors, 
The Pall Mall Gazette is still fairly young. It completed its 
balf-century last February. But a journal which has counted 
among its editors and assistant-editors such men as Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, Lord Morley, Lord Milner, Sir E. T. Cook, Mr. 
Harry Cust, Sir Douglas Straight, and Mr. Garvin, and among 
its contributors practically every distinguished man and woman 
of letters of the last half-century, has assuredly played no little 
part in the shaping of the national life. That it may long con- 
tinue to fulfil its mission in the spirit breathed into it from the 
pages of Thackeray is, and must ever be, the sincere wish of 
every man who has had the honour of being connected with it. 

When I joined its staff in the February of 1904, Sir Douglas 
Straight had been eight years editor; and it was my privilege 
to serve under him until he retired in 1909, and through the 
whole of the editorship of his two successors under Mr. Astor. 
The Cust editorship was, therefore, in my time only a legend. 
But what a joyous legend it was! There were still men in the 
office who well remembered those days, and loved to talk about 
them. A score of famous names were for ever cropping up in 
such reminiscences ; and such stories as those of the train across 
Europe to Constantinople to enable the Pall Mall Gazette to 
interview the Sultan (‘the Shadow,’ as Mr. Cust used to call 
him in his leading articles) ; of the hymn which the leader-writers 
used to sing together when the first edition had safely gone to 
press—some such morning carol as ‘ Now the labourer’s task 
is o’er,’ or ‘ We plough the fields and scatter ’—with Mr. Cust 
beating time; and of the parties of beautiful ‘ comtessen, prin- 
zessen, and serene altessen’ which the editor used to conduct 
over the building at all hours—yea, even ‘in the dead waste and 
middle of the night ’—all revealed the temper of a joyous 
adventure. 

The brilliancy of the Cust editorship was, of course, due to 
two things—the qualities of Mr. Cust himself and his staff, and 
the splendid generosity of the proprietor. The cost of it all 
approached the fantastic. It has to be borne in mind, however, 
that, a few years before, the paper had descended into a very abyss 
under the editorship of Mr. Stead, and that the admirable 
editorship of Mr. E. T: Cook had not lasted long enough to lift 
it quite out of the darkness. Mr. Astor, and those in his counsels, 
therefore realised that a special effort had to be made; and, 
determined to be the possessor of the leading evening journal in 
England, he supplied the sinews of war with a princely hand. 
As a result, the paper missed nothing in the way of news, dealt 
fearlessly with every sort of swindle and abuse, and supplied a 
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political , literary, and artistic comment of enduring value. 
There may, perhaps, have been no leading article in the Cust 
period quite so memorable as that which John Morley wrote on 
the death of Carlyle, or any literary appreciation to surpass that 
written by Henley on George Meredith in 1879, in which he 
called him ‘a Moliére who sometimes seems to prefer to be Mari- 
yaux.’ But there was never a dull line in the paper. I remem- 
ber, at that period, offering an article as an outside contributor. 
The proposal was accepted on Mr. Cust’s behalf by one of the 
staff, a bright young man, who smoked a cigarette throughout 
the interview, and gave me, as his parting word ‘ Don’t forget! 
The key-note of the P.M.G. is ‘‘ Be flippant’’!’ I have some- 
times wondered whether that young man was the member of 
the staff who used to write subacid reviews of the books of 
Mr. Grant Allen, which that accomplished writer, sitting at his 
ease one afternoon in a lovely country garden, between Brighton 
and the South Downs, told me, with a twinkle in his eye, he 
used-carefully to cut out and fix all round his looking-glass. 

Tt has been said that in those days the Pall Mall missed 
nothing. It was, indeed, often quite thrillingly ‘in first.’ A 
single instance may suffice here—the announcement, on the 
alst of January 1894, of the impending final resignation of Mr. 
Gladstone. It appeared in the following terms : 


Impending Resignation of Mr. Gladstone. 


We have reason to know, from an authority which we are not able 
to disclose but in which we have every confidence, that Mr. Glad- 
stone has finally decided to resign office immediately. We under- 
stand that the letter announcing his resolution will be sent to the 
Queen before the reassembling of Parliament. This decision is due 
to a sense of his advanced age and to the great strain of the late 
arduous Session. He is also deeply disappointed at the rejection 
of the Home Rule Bill, and at the opposition which the Parish 
Councils Bill has encountered. Domestic pressure, moreover, has not 
been without considerable influence in determining his mind at last. 
Who will succeed him? And what will be the result? 


This very definite statement fell on the English political 
world, and especially on the Liberal section of it, like a bolt 
from the blue. Immediately every Liberal and Radical paper 
in the country began to ‘rave, recite, and madden round the 
land.’ A very wordy and indefinite démenti which appeared on 
the following day from Mr. Gladstone’s private secretary, Sir 
Algernon West, who was then with his chief at Biarritz, failed 
to overthrow the announcement; and on the following Ist of 
March (a Thursday) the Pall Mall issued the following further 
statement : 

We are now permitted to define with greater precision the announce- 
ment which we made on January 31. For a full month we have 
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been the butt of all the obloquy and scorn of which the English 
language is capable. But magna est veritas et praevalebit. And in 
the last few days almost every contemporary has republished our 
original statement and articles, though in rather inferior English. 


That ‘rather inferior English,’ by the way, was part of the 
characteristic touch of the Pall Mall in those days. The paper 
then went on to announce that Mr. Gladstone would have 
audience of the Queen on the following Saturday, that the public 
announcement would be made on Monday, and that Lord Rose- 
bery would be sent for—all of which duly happened. And it 
concluded in the following words : 


It is curious to notice that in what is probably Mr. Gladstone's 
last of how many thousand speeches in the House of Commons, his 
sentence was for open war against the British Constitution, and that 
in what will probably be his last of how many thousand divisions 
he found the whole Tory party in the same lobby as himself. So the 
wheel has come full circle. But—how he will be missed ! 


On the following day a leading article entitled ‘ Ave atque Vale’ 
elaborated these points; and on the Saturday, precisely as fore- 
told, Mr. Gladstone had his audience of Her Majesty, tendered 
his resignation, and found it ‘ graciously accepted.’ That was 
only one of Mr. Cust’s ‘ palpable hits,’ but it was the most 
dramatic of them all. And, as we have shown, it had an immense 
effect upon the popular imagination. 

Twenty-one years later, during the editorship of Mr. Garvin, 
another exclusive political announcement, of less personal 
piquancy, perhaps, but far higher public importance, was made, 
when, in its late edition of the 18th of May last, the journal 
announced the immediate formation of a National Ministry, 
and the entry of Messrs. Balfour, Bonar Law, Chamberlain, 
and F. E. Smith into the Cabinet. This was a triumph after 
Mr. Cust’s own heart: he certainly never surpassed it. But 
in one very significant way the times had changed. Although 
the ‘ story ’ appeared in large type covering the entire front page 
of the journal, was written in the most vigorous prose of one of 
the most potent publicists of the day, and was crowned with no 
fewer than eight headlines, it caused incomparably less popular 
excitement than the Gladstone paragraph. The explanation of 
that lies in the change in the direction of sensationalism which 
has come over almost the whole of the London Press during the 
twenty-three years under review. The news-editor, with his 
strange conception of a public incapable of reading any para- 
graph longer than twelve lines, or understanding it without the 
aid of at least three headings, has become Rex Convivii. There 
are exceptions, of course; but far too many of our daily and 
evening papers now revel in a sort of orgie of more or less 
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eaaggerated fact and extravagant type, with the inevitable result 
ofa considerable loss of general impressiveness. After all, Noise 
isnot necessarily Power. I venture to believe, too, that the 
news-editor, immensely able, technically, as he so often is, really 
uderestimates his countrymen in this matter; that they are 
not by any means so mentally helpless and imaginatively barren 
as he assumes them to be; that they are, in short, quite capable 
of assimilating the news of the day without sensational head- 
lines. Time will show whether I am right; but I think a good 
many journalists are beginning to admit that, in the interests 
of the Press (which are also those of the public), a return to 
simplicity and the quiet manners of the average Englishman is 
heginning to be rather desirable. 

However, let us return to our story. In February 1896, 
Mr. Cust was succeeded in the editorial chair by Sir Douglas 
Straight, who had previously, with Lord Frederick Hamilton, 
been co-editor of the Pall Mall Magazine. An old Harrovian, 
Sir Douglas had been a highly successful barrister, practising 
chiefly at the Old Bailey, and, later, a judge in Allahabad. His 
early flights in literature had been of a mild nature. As he after- 
wards admitted to Mr. Charles Morley, while talking over those 
early days, ‘he had not spurned a few shillings apiece for chil- 
dren’s stories in Aunt Judy, nor a pound an act for The Fatal 
Brand—not a tobacco, nor a whisky, but a drama, with a con- 
viet for hero, which was actually produced at the old Grecian 
Theatre!’ When the present writer joined the staff, Sir 
Douglas was just upon sixty, and was still one of the handsomest, 
smartest, and most attractive men in London. His brown eyes 
had all the old cross-examiner’s keenness, with the twinkle of 
good humour and good health. Despite all the overnight dis- 
tractions of a man beloved of society, he was always at the office 
by a quarter to nine, looking as fresh as paint; and the rattle of 
his brougham-wheels along the stony way of Newton-street 
made a cheerful heralding music. In those days the leader- 
writers were wont to assemble in the editor’s room to discuss the 
subject of the leading article and the line to be taken, also the 
subjects of the ‘ Occasional Notes’ which followed on the next 
page ; and these meetings will always be remembered pleasantly 
by those who took part in them. The programme fixed, Sir 
Douglas generally had a story or two to tell before dismissing 
his lieutenants to their separate rooms and tasks; and an hour 
or so later they would reassemble, and the author of the leading 
article would read his composition aloud for the criticism of his 
chief and confréres. (I once asked Mr. Stead if this custom 
obtained during his editorship, and he replied ‘ God bless me, 
no! The “leader ’’ was always written by either Cook or myself, 
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and we used to look at each other’s proofs, but there was no 
reading aloud.’ The custom was probably started by Mr. Cust, 
It was discontinued by Mr. Garvin.) 

Sir Douglas Straight was not a sensational editor, as his 
predecessor had been, but he was an eminently safe one, He 
kept a shrewd eye on the whole paper ; its dignity and accuracy 
were near and dear to him; and he safeguarded the literary side 
of the journal against the wily advances of the news-editor with 
a notable firmness. On one occasion this important functionary 
came down to him with a request for a column or two from the 
literary pages. Sir Douglas’s answer was such as would leaye 
a good many of the bright spirits of present-day journalism mar- 
velling as to whether they were standing on their heads or their 
heels. ‘ No, my dear fellow,’ he replied, ‘ you shan’t have it! 
I know what you’re up to! You want to turn the Pall Mall 
Gazette into a newspaper!’ He felt that the Past of the journal 
would fight against such a metamorphosis. Later in his editor- 
ship he bowed, I think mistakenly, to the growing tendency, 
and allowed the leading article to be transferred from the front 
page to the middle of the paper. The change cut his then princi- 
pal leader-writer, the late Mr. Edmund Barnard, to the quick. 
Next day, when they all met as usual for the morning consulta- 
tion, and Sir Douglas said ‘Well, gentlemen, what are we 
going to say in the leading article of the Pall Mall Gazette 
to-day?’ Barnard replied sadly ‘There is no leading article, 
sir, and there is no Pall Mall Gazette!’ 

Sir Douglas himself never wrote a ‘leader,’ although there 
was an affectionate legend in the office that one September after- 
noon, on his return from lunch at the Garrick Club, he had 
commenced one upon some question of reform of the judicature, 
and that in the middle of the following March he had reached 
the beginning of its second paragraph. When, however, un- 
usually grave matters were occupying the public mind, he was 
wont to contribute admirable estimates of the situation to the 
news pages. A notable instance occurred in the October of 1905, 
when the incident of the firing on our trawlers in the North Sea 
by the Russian Fleet, then on its way to the East, set up a 
grave but, happily, brief tension with the Russian Government. 
During the exciting week which followed, Sir Douglas contri- 
buted an entirely admirable daily estimate of the international 
situation as an introduction to the news paragraphs on the sub- 
ject, and occupying about two-thirds of a column. It was 
steadying, and it was thoroughly reliable; for, owing to the 
writer’s personal touch with the Cabinet, and his strong sense 
of responsibility, it gave the precise position of the Foreign 
Office without a vestige of journalistic sensationalism. 
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The leading articles during that particular crisis were all 
written by the assistant-editor, Mr. Barnard, who, indeed, for 
years was the principal mouthpiece of the paper on foreign 
sfairs. Mr. Barnard was master of a quite brilliant prose, and 
yman whose talk was as sparkling as his writing. Fortified with 
the Winchester and Oxford tradition of chivalry and scholarship, 
and with the knowledge of society and character of one who had 
moved among many circles, he was, indeed, an ideal man for 
his position. Outside the office he was unknown save to his 
personal friends. In the office he was a real power. His talk 
was extraordinarily free. He had the liveliest hates, and would 
give expression to them in almost incredible luxuriance of lan- 
guage. He was a boy of fifty, and could take not only his plea- 
sure but his work gaily. His fun grew into a legend in precisely 
the same way as that of Mr. Cust had done twenty years 
before. His hair had become somewhat scanty, and he was wont 
to say ‘My spoken language is less polished than my skull, but 
my professional style on paper is positively cream-laid.’ One of 
his pet aversions was the pacificism of the Daily News, a journal 
which he never wearied of alluding to as ‘ the old Mawther’ and 
describing as ‘ clinging to the lamp-post of hope.’ He foresaw 
with absolute clearness the cataclysm through which the world 
is now passing, and lost no opportunity of warning the public 
against it. ‘And mark my words,’ I have often heard him say, 
‘unless our purblind statesmen and owlish people wake up to 
what is going on in Germany, you and I will yet live to see the 
Uhlans stacking their lances in the quads of Oxford.’ 

And thus it came to pass in those days that we of the Pall 
Mall Gazette rather regarded ourselves as a caste apart. As one 
of that little company has written to me recently, ‘ We worked 
together many years amicably and strenuously in the furtherance 
of ideals which were a little above the common run of journalistic 
ambitions.’ In the fine and honourable policy of Mr. Astor, as 
proprietor of the paper, our work, in comment and in criticism, 
was absolutely independent of the commercial side. Our editor, 
moreover, was our friend, and often our sparkling host in the mid- 
day meal at Simpson’s or at one of his many clubs, or at dinner 
in his home in New Cavendish Street. There was a genuine 
camaraderie all through the building ; and when, on occasion, men 
from the outside world came to lend a helping hand with the 
editorial pages they would presently say with a groan ‘Oh, why 
are not all newspaper offices like this, and all editors like your 
chief?’ and echo would answer ‘Why?’ And so we came, in 
all love and sadness, to contemplate those who worked in other 
newspaper offices, much as a certain member of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is reputed to have regarded members of the other 
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and lesser colleges of that University. Hearing another Trinity 
man one day disparaging those unhappy beings, he at last lifted 
a rebuking forefinger and magnanimously remarked ‘ Yes, yes, 
my dear sir, but let us never forget that they also are God's 
creatures.’ 

I cannot recall any political ‘ sensation’ caused by the paper 
in Sir Douglas’s thirteen years of editorship which could com. 
pare with the two revelations referred to above. Indeed, hig 
judicial habit of mind, his lifelong and intimate connexion with 
the Conservative Party (he had represented it in Parliament, and 
to the end of his life was in close touch with its leaders), and his 
quiet, steady patriotism all combined to render him averse from 
any sort of party sensationalism. In other departments, how- 
ever, there were plenty of piquant happenings to disturb the deep 
serene. One is worth recalling. A very modest letter came one 
morning from a gentleman enclosing a little sonnet written by a 
friend, and a stamped envelope for its return should it not be 
found suitable to the pages of the paper. Just such a letter, in 
short, as might have been forwarded by a budding poet of Balham 
or Tooting nervously avid of the rapture of print. The sonnet 
was immediately published, and all that evening the telephone 
was busy with requests from newspapers in every part of the 
kingdom for permission to quote part or the whole of it. The 
letter had come from Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, and the 
sonnet was Swinburne’s on what was called ‘ Red Sunday.’ 

Sir Douglas was a keen theatrical first-nighter. He knew 
personally all the leading dramatists, players, and managers of his 
time, and his memory for things theatrical was quite exceptional. 
To give an instance : On the day of the production of the comedy 
Her Father at the Haymarket Theatre he told me he had seen 
the dress-rehearsal, and added ‘ Before you go to the premiére 
you might run round to French’s and get a copy of a two-act play 
called The Little Treasure, in which, when I was a youngster, 
I saw a very pretty woman act, a Miss Blanche Fane. I think 
you will find the plots of the two plays almost identical.’ I took 
his hint, and, true enough, the stories of The Little Treasure and 
Her Father were virtually the same. Sir Douglas’s recollection 
of the chief actress was also correct, and the play had been pro- 
duced at the Haymarket Theatre about half a century before. 
Similarly, I remember him saying to me on the morning of 
revival of Clancarty at the Lyric Theatre, with Mr. Lewis Waller 
in the title-part and Mr. William Macintosh as the King, 
‘ Macintosh will carry all before him to-night. I saw him in the 
part years ago.’ And again he was right. Even Mr. Waller 
that night enjoyed a minor triumph by the side of the vivid 
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impersonation of the fine old actor who played the part of Dutch 
William. 

In March 1909, to the sorrow of the entire personnel of the 
paper, Sir Douglas resigned, and on the 19th of that month 
a dinner was given to him at the Savoy Hotel, memorable in the 
distinction of its company and the warmth of its tribute. The 
then Lord Chancellor (Lord Loreburn) presided, and the list of 
men present who were famous in the professions, the arts, and 
the sciences would fill a page of this Review. In proposing the 
health of the guest of the evening, Lord Loreburn said they all 
knew, now that his work was drawing to a close, that his cheer- 
ful and manly life would still be a useful and honourable one; 
and Sir Douglas ended his speech with the assurance that, so long 
ag he lived, he would remember that night as a recognition of a 
life which had been spent in hard work, and concerning which he 
could boast no other recommendation than that it had been ‘ one 
of honest industry.’ 

It was my fate, later, to stand by the graveside of these 
two distinguished Pall Mall men of my time, Sir Douglas 
Straight and Mr. Edmund Barnard : the one at Woking, where 2 
Dean of the Chapels Royal read the service in the presence of 
scores of distinguished men and women; the other at Roehamp- 
ton, where the members of his family and a few attached friends, 
including Mr. Lloyd Sanders, who had also been assistant- 
editor of the paper and had been educated at the same public 
school and university, composed the silent company. The one 
had moved from social and professional victory to victory in a 
brilliantly illuminated orbit. The other had lived and laboured 
virtually unknown. But as I and those who worked with them 
look calmly back upon them now, we know that each was 
equally gifted and equally lovable, and that it was equally a 
privilege to have been their colleague. 

The third of Mr. Astor’s editors was Mr. Frederick Higgin- 
bottom, who for several years previously had been the manager 
of the paper, an occasional leader-writer, and the head of the 
Parliamentary staff. He thus brought to the editorial chair an 
exceptional knowledge of the whole organisation and personnel 
of the journal. There can be no harm in saying that, in his 
capacity as manager, Mr. Higginbottom had been rather a 
portent, ruling in many matters with a very firm hand. Yet 
those who knew him at all well felt also that, behind his rather 

formidable exterior, lay not only a proper devotion to the interests 
of the paper as ‘a business proposition,’ but also a genuine 
solicitude for those of its staff. As editor, he directed the paper 
politically along the lines of a rather broader Conservatism than 
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that of Sir Douglas; and on the literary, artistic, and financial 
sides he allowed his writers a goodly latitude, and accorded 
them, when it became desirable, a stout support. Upon any- 
thing savouring of sentimentality or cant he came down with 
a heavy hand. 

Many episodes come back to me as I review the rather more 
than two and a half years in which, under Mr. Higginbottom, 
the paper interpreted public opinion. One of these may be re- 
called here, if only for the laughter that lay in it. In the autumn 
of 1910, the late Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, the well-known 
advocate of the Baconian theory in regard to Shakespeare’s 
plays, wrote to the Editor a letter for publication in which he 
announced that in the long word ‘ honorificabilitudinitatibus’ 
in Love’s Labour’s Lost he had discovered the following ‘ reveal- 
ing hexameter’: Hi ludi F Baconis nati tuiti orbi.’ This he 
construed as follows: ‘ These plays F Bacon’s offspring are en- 
trusted to the world,’ and he offered a hundred guineas to any 
reader of the Pall Mall Gazette who could extract from the long 
word any other Latin hexameter of equal correctness and similar 
lucidity. Christmas was drawing near, and the dangling of the 
hundred guineas made a stirring sight. A lively correspondence 
ensued, and hexameters began to be produced. The Rev. Dr. 
Gow, headmaster of Westminster School, who, at the editor’s 
request, very kindly consented to act as umpire in the matter, 
finally decided that one of the competitors had earned the cheque. 
He also incidentally expressed the opinion that Sir Edwin’s own 
hexameter was not entirely free from fault, even in its Latinity. 
It remains to be said that Sir Edwin paid up like a sportsman and 
gentleman, but expressed himself as rather sorry for Dr. Gow's 
scholarship, and continued, to the end of his life, to advance his 
own hexameter as the final proof that Bacon was Shakespeare! 

And so I come to the fourth and last chapter of my story. 
When, at the end of 1911, Mr. Astor bought the Observer, Mr. 
James Louis Garvin, its editor, became also the editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, entering upon his duties on the 1st of January 
1912. Never shall I forget the scene as I entered the editor’s 
room that morning. The other members of the leader-writing 
staff had already arrived, and were standing about the apart- 
ment with their eyes fixed on a gentleman in a lounge suit who 
was kneeling on the floor writing notes on a table and talking 
at a tremendous pace. I was duly introduced to him: it was 
Mr. Garvin. After the spick-and-spanness of Sir Douglas, and 
the frock-coated gravity of his successor, the newcomer was, at 
that moment, sufficiently astonishing in a pictorial sense; but 
his conversation soon proved more surprising still. The general 
public know Mr. Garvin only as a writer. He is incomparably 
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more brilliant and powerful as a talker. His instructions then 
and thereafter, morning after morning, to the writers of the 
jeading article and the notes were really amazing. He poured 
ous arguments, quotations, references, and parallels, until the 
recipient’s fear that he could not possibly remember a quarter 
of his instructions became almost an agony. 

Mr. Garvin brought to the paper a romantic sense of its 
past. In an upper chamber he had discovered an old leather- 
covered table which tradition stated had, years before, been in 
editorial use. He immediately ordered it to be brought down 
to his room, and had a brass plate fixed on it, inscribed with 
along and eloquent declaration regarding the homage due to it as 
apiece of furniture upon which much history had been made. 
And—supported by a generosity on the part of the proprietor 
similar to that displayed during the Cust régime—he developed * 
the paper in all sorts of ways, and enlarged it on occasion to 
nearly twice its previous size. He enlisted such well-known 
writers as Sir Sidney Colvin, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, Colonel Alsager 
Pollock, Mr. Wilfred Whitten, Mr. Gerard Fiennes, and Mr. 
Filson Young among its contributors; and, throwing his whole 
enthusiasm into the thing, he certainly made the paper once 
again the talk of the town. Its yellow contents-bills were to be 
seen everywhere, and even here the editorial touch was not lack- 
ing. ‘Read The New P.M.G.!’ exclaimed a yellow poster in 
large type. ‘Read The Old Westminster!’ came the counter- 
exhortation of a green one issued from another office about ten 
minutes later. And, smoking a large cigar, and shaking with 
laughter the while, Mr. Garvin wrote ‘ Older, But Less Aged!’ 
and sent that forth by a hundred herald Mercuries to the Heaven- 
kissing hills. 

Its political opinions, expressed along a series of fascinating 
intellectual curves, were always emphatic, occasionally varied, 
and invariably final. Now and then they were somewhat 
foreign to the essential 700s of the Conservative Party. Taken 
as a whole, they breathed very much the Imperialist-democratic 
spirit of the late Mr. Chamberlain, of whom Mr. Garvin had, 
years before, been an eager and sympathetic interpreter. The 
editor’s own articles, however, on the signing of the Covenant in 
Ulster and on the so-called ‘ Marconi scandal ’ were nothing less 
than journalistic tours de force, of impassioned exaltation in the 
one case and delicate irony in the other. 

Mr. Garvin had more than one opportunity of ‘ standing by’ 
his writers in a highly effective fashion. For instance, on one 
occasion a number of theatre-managers withdrew their advertise- 
ments from the Pall Mall Gazette, as a protest against the ‘ un- 
fairness’ of his dramatic critic. Mr. Garvin’s response was 
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sharp and swift. With the consent of the proprietor of the 
paper, before whom all the circumstances had been laid, he re. 
fused to allow the advertisements of the demonstrators to appear 
in the Observer; and when the exclusion was resented with a 
good deal of emotion, he persisted in it; feeling that if indepen- 
dent criticism of the theatre were to be silenced in the way 
proposed, there might sooner or later be similar attempts to 
dictate criticism of the other arts, of literature, and of finance, 
After a few weeks the demonstrators accepted the situation, their 
advertisements were allowed to reappear in both papers, and 
a determined effort to influence the freedom of criticism came to 
its due and—in the interests of the playhouse no less than of 
the public and the Press—its proper end. 

Finally came the War, striking a silence through the discords 
of the nation, and stopping that dreary bandying to and fro of half- 
truths which, in the Press of this as of most countries, is called 
political controversy. The day it broke out Mr. Garvin decided 
that, so far as the paper was concerned, all domestic controversy 
must cease; that the old party differences, rivalries, and cleay- 
ages were no longer to be recognised; and that one cause and 
one only was to be worked for—that of Britain, the Empire, and 
the Allies. It was a fine resolution, and it was worthily main- 
tained. Circumstances were, unfortunately, to arise which | 
prevented Mr. Garvin from continuing to play his full personal 
part as a writer, among which no doubt the complicated strain 
of simultaneously editing two important newspapers was to be 
numbered. But to the end of his editorship he directed the 
policy of the Pall Mall Gazette, and maintained the patriotic 
attitude which, when the storm burst, he had perceived to be 
the only one compatible with final victory. 

It remains to be said that under these four editorships the 
tradition—the genius, if one may so call it—of the paper per- 
sisted through many changes. In the spiritual and intellectual 
energies of every living man and woman a whole army of ghosts 
are for ever playing their parts; and it is the same with a 
newspaper which has reached maturity. And I need not say 
that the shades which from time to time revisit the offices of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, and hover, lovingly or grimly, in its 
chambers when the dark has fallen, are rather a formidable com- 
pany. Among them I have caught glimpses not only of 
Frederick Greenwood, its first and, so far, perhaps its greatest 
editor, but of Thackeray, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold (whose 
Friendship’s Garland, that masterpiece of wisdom and irony, 
appeared first in its columns), G. H. Lewes, Leslie Stephen, 
Herbert Spencer, Tyndall, Lord Houghton, Charles Reade, 
George Eliot, Judge Hughes (author of Tom Brown’s School- 
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days), W. E. Henley, Oscar Wilde (one of its most brilliant re- 
viewers), and George Meredith. Such men, though dead, are 
apt to speak, and with most miraculous organ. 

And it is only an act of common justice to say, in conclusion, 
that during the twenty-three years in which the destinies of 
the paper were ruled by Mr. Astor, and for a short while by 
his son, the souls of these and other famous inspirers of its 
message in the past were still sympathetically felt as living and 
urgent things. 


H. M. WALBROOK. 
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THE MEDICAL WOMAN 


HER TRAINING, HER DIFFICULTIES, AND HER SPHERE OF 
USEFULNESS 


Some fifty years ago Miss Jex-Blake and six other ladies ap- 
proached the powers that be in the University of Edinburgh, 
seeking from them the right to graduate in medicine and the 
opportunities for studies which would fit them for graduation. 
With much difficulty a grudging acquiescence was secured, and 
the seven ladies commenced their arduous struggle. Every pos- 
sible difficulty was put in their way. They were not allowed to 
share in the classes or in the clinical instruction of the male 
medical students, they had to secure as a favour instruction from 
certain of the more generously minded medical men, and they 
had to guarantee a fee of one hundred guineas for each course 
of instruction. They were not permitted to attend their dearly 
bought classes in peace: a certain number of the more rowdy 
male medical students mobbed them in the streets, hooted and 
jeered, and finally pelted them with sticks and stones. In spite of 
all this the seven women persevered, and we are glad to know that 
they were escorted to and from their lectures by the more right- 
minded and chivalrous of the young men. As might have been 
expected from seven women who manifestly were exceptionally 
endowed not only with money but with courage and intelligence, 
the results of their early studies were successful; indeed, they 
were too successful, for one of their number was adjudged to be 
worthy of a prize in chemistry. This was the signal for renewed 
hostility on the part of the young men, and when finally some 
sort of order was restored it was found impossible to obtain a 
chairman for the distribution of prizes. Neither the President 
of the College of Physicians, Edinburgh, nor the President of 
the College of Surgeons, could be induced to take the chair, and 
so, for that year, the ceremony was omitted. 

The ladies’ roubles increased as time went on, and they 
found it impossible, even with the aid of the law, to enforce the 
fulfilment of the promises made by the Senatus of the University. 
The first act of the drama therefore closed in the failure of 
reluctant promises and the ruin of costly arrangements ; for the 
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time being the women were driven to seek-their medical instruc- 
tion elsewhere than in Edinburgh. 

Miss Jex-Blake and her comrades next tried their fortunes 
in London. They had many good friends, some of whom were 
able to help them financially, and others by their influence ; money 
was collected, a strong Council was formed, and a most charming 
old house was secured in Henrietta Street (now Handel Street), 
Brunswick Square. In those days considerable courage was 
needed, not only by the women themselves, but quite as much 
by those who approved of their object and who wished to help 
them to obtain it. Never was cause more thoroughly unpopular. 
The medical profession, with a few honourable exceptions, 
entirely disapproved of the admission of women to the Medical 
Register. It is fair to suppose that they honestly believed that 
women were, by temperament, training, and habit of mind, unfit 
to promote the welfare of a great profession, and also that they 
were unfit for the discharge of professional duties both on the 
sientific and on the surgical sides. To this must be added a 
certain amount of jealousy and trades unionism. Some of the 
members of the profession undoubtedly felt towards the women 
as the members of a trade union feel towards non-members and 
‘placklegs.’ The public also viewed the proposed entrance of 
women into the medical profession with great disfavour, they did 
not believe that women could be in any sense the intellectual 
equals of men, and for many years after this intellectual equality 
had been successfully demonstrated the public felt a great re- 
luctance to employ women surgeons and women midwives on 
account of their alleged lack of nerve. 

However, in spite of much opposition, of detraction, and of 
technical difficulties, the women, fourteen in number, began work 
in Henrietta Street, and very shortly the school roll increased 
to thirty-four. Lecturers were appointed and money was pro- 
vided for the upkeep of the school, but the difficulties were far 
from being overcome. For instance, the London School of 
Medicine for Women was not ‘ recognised ’; that is to say, that 
among the nineteen bodies capable of admitting women to 
qualifying examination not one was willing to do so. Another 
absolutely fatal difficulty was that none of the twelve great 
London hospitals was willing to confer upon them the necessary 
practical instruction. Without this clinical teaching, and without 
‘recognition,’ the students of the school could not qualify, and its 
fortunes appeared to be at a deadlock. One difficulty, however, 
was solved when King’s and Queen’s Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons in Ireland most generously opened their doors to the 
women, and the first battle of the campaign was won thanks to 
Irish chivalry. The final disability was removed when the Royal 
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Free Hospital in Gray’s Inn Road resolved to open its wards 
for the clinical instruction of medical women. 

The Royal Free Hospital was the only large general hospital 
in London that had not a male medical school attached to it, and, 
considering the opposition and jealousy that would probably 
have made a mixed school very difficult, the Royal Free was 
obviously the one of the twelve that might have been expected 
to make the great experiment. The history of the Royal Free 
Hospital is interesting, for it owed its origin to the pity and the 
chivalry of a young medical man, named Marsden. He wasa 
medical student at one of the other hospitals, and walking home 
one night along Holborn he found a young woman lying on the 
steps of St. Andrew’s Church grievously ill. He put her ina 
cab and took her to several hospitals, but she was refused admis- 
sion on the ground that she had no subscriber's letter. The 
unfortunate girl died, and Mr. Marsden resolved that if he could 
compass it there should be at least one hospital in London where 
the only qualifications for admission should be poverty and sick- 
ness. He and his friends built the noble hospital with whose 
fortunes those of the women’s medical school are honourably 
and inseparably united. There was a certain fitness in the 
admission of the women students to its wards, for in a moral 
sense they, too, were perishing for want of a home and sym- 
pathetic treatment, and the courageous action of the Hospital 
Committee formed a worthy sequence to the good deed of the 
founder. 

It is not to be supposed that the Royal Free Hospital admitted 
the women with any enthusiasm. Its resolve was founded on a 
great act of faith, and very doubtful indeed was the Hospital Com- 
mittee of the rightness of their action. The hospital had not 
been founded with a view to scientific research ; it had not been 
called into existence to be an educational institution ; its one and 
only object had been the succour of the sick poor. Considering 
the condition of public opinion at the time, the strength of the 
enemies, and the weakness of the friends of the medical women’s 
movement, very grave doubts must have existed as to whether 
the subscribers and supporters of the Royal Free Hospital would 
approve of the action taken by the Committee ; indeed, the fear 
that the usefulness of the institution might be crippled was s0 
great that a most unusual bargain was made with the school. The 
Council of the school had to agree not only to pay the hospital 
an annual subsidy, but also to pass on to it all clinical fees. The 
relations therefore between school and hospital have always 
differed widely from those that are usual between the clinical side 
of a hospital proper and its teaching department. 

In the late seventies the women obtained the great boon of 
university recognition. The University of London resolved that 
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their medical degrees, like all other degrees in that university, 
should be open to men and women on equal terms. This great 
change was also effected with many searchings of heart. The 
Senate was far from unanimous, and one distinguished member, 
Sir William Jenner, declared that he would follow his only 
daughter to the grave rather than see her a medieal woman. To- 
this another member of the Senate, still happily with us, replied 
that at the moment the question did not concern Sir William’s. 
daughter but the daughters of some other men. And so the 
battle was won. The women had now obtained adequate. 
theoretical instruction, an excellent field for practical work, and 
the imprimatur of a great university. 

From this time for many years medical women and medical 
women students were on their trial, and were keenly watched 
both by sympathetic and by critical eyes. The Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, the portals by which most young men 
gain access to the medical profession, were not open to women, 
and consequently a much larger proportion of them elected to 
study for university degrees. The women were all enthusiasts, 
they were all volunteers ; far from entering the profession to fulfil 
afamily tradition, or to inherit a family practice, they were en- 
deavouring to qualify to please themselves and generally with a 
view to philanthropic or missionary work. They were also picked 
women. In those days higher education of women was not so 
freely available as it is now, and the effort that. was necessary 
to secure and to profit by the essential arts training ensured that 
those who survived this ordeal were both able and determined to 
succeed. In consequence not only was the percentage of 
university candidates greater, but the percentage of graduation 
was greater, and the women obtained honours, medals, and 
scholarships in a much larger proportion than was the case in 
any other medical school. 

The next point of doubt and interest was, would the women 
after qualification fulfil the promise of their student days? A 
successful medical practitioner is not necessarily the most 
brilliant medical student. The qualities of sound judgment, 
quick intuition, re:dv sympathy and tact may be absent in the 
gold medallist and the double first, and yet these are the qualities 
that are essential to success in after life. Some people feared 
that the medical women would be too sympathetic, while others 
thought they would fail in this great gift. Judgment and tact 
were also qualities that even their friends feared would be lack- 
ing. However, in the result, the women proved themselves to 
be very ordinary human beings, sharing to a remarkable extent 
in the good and bad qualities of their brethren. The real danger 
of failure arose chiefly from the fact that post-graduate work 
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and professional intercourse with their brethren were hard to 
secure. The young male graduate who has done justice to his 
training finds it easy to obtain appointments on the junior staff 
of his hospital. As house-surgeon, house-physician, obstetric 
assistant, registrar, and resident medical officer he secures a 
post-graduate training which, used aright, ensures professional 
success; he is also immediately eligible for membership in 
various professional societies which not only add to his knowledge 
and afford him opportunities of self-expression, but which also 
mould his professional manners and bring him into contact with 
the leaders of his profession, and so teach him its all-powerful, 
all-important unwritten law. 

In the case of the women neither of these great advantages 
was available. For many years not even the Royal Free Hos- 
pital elected its own students on to its junior staff. The New 
Hospital for Women, with its poor fifty beds, was worked up to 
the extremest limit of its capabilities to give the young women 4 
chance of the necessary post-graduate training, but it was pitiful 
to think how few could possibly enjoy these advantages. 

As the years have passed away other hospitals in the pro- 
vinces and provincial medical schools have opened their doors to 
women. In some instances the junior staff of these hospitals is 
recruited from their students irrespective of sex, but so far the 
Royal Free Hospital remains the only great General Hospital 
with women on its senior staff. In 1902 the great step was 
taken of appointing a woman gynaecologist with charge of beds, 
and a second woman was appointed as her assistant with charge 
of out-patients. The department has developed most satisfac- 
torily, but up to the present time no other senior staff appoint- 
ment is held by a woman even at the Royal Free. 

A great stumbling-block in the way of women obtaining 
hospital staff appointments has been the refusal of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons to grant their diplomas to 
women. According to the charters of many hospitals and other 
public institutions no candidate is eligible for appointment unless 
possessed of these diplomas. The Counci! of the London School 
of Medicine for Women has always recognised the urgent neces- 
sity that its students should be able to belong to these ancient 
and honourable colleges, and as early as 1895 a petition praying 
for their admission was submitted. The petition was signed by 
the staff of the Royal Free Hospital, the staff of the School, and 
a large number of independent medical men who supported the 
prayer of the women; the Royal Colleges, however, rejected the 
petition, although the majority was but small. The School 
waited fourteen years and then renewed its effort. This time 
the success was immediate, and it is a question whether the door 
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ghich opened so easily in 1909 might not have yielded many 

before. The women immediately showed their apprecia- 
tion of the grace conferred on them, and their names occur in 
constantly increasing numbers among the successful candidates 
for the coveted diplomas. 

The medical societies also would have nothing to do with the 
women. The great British Medical Association were compelled 
toadmit Mrs. Garrett Anderson in 1878; they accepted her not 
because they wanted her, but because by a verbal defect in their 
constitution they were unable to reject her. The verbal defect 
was made good, and the door was safely banged, bolted, and 
barred behind her! It was not until 1892 that the British 
Medical Association found repentance, but since then they have 
freely admitted women on the same terms as men. Other 
medical societies now admit women. There was a great fight 
over their admission to the Obstetric Society of London, to the 
Gynaecological Society, and to the Anaesthetists’ Society, but, 
thanks to a certain modest obstinacy on the part of the women, 
and thanks also to the large-hearted persistence of their many 
good personal friends among the male members of these societies, 
admission was secured, and when the majority of medical 
societies in London united to form the Royal Society of Medicine 
they carried their women members with them. This was not 
done without opposition, and for some little time women were 
ineligible to be Fellows of the Society. However, tout vient 4 
qui sait attendre, and this highly coveted position was, after a 
time, conceded. 

It was felt by many men of insight and experience that, 
inasmuch as it was evident that the women had come to stay 
in the profession, it was desirable that they should share not 
only in the professional advantages which would make them more 
eficient practitioners, but also in the internal discipline, and in 
the inoculation with esprit de corps that would make them more 
desirable and more sympathetic colleagues. These aspirations 
have been abundantly satisfied; the women have always been 
keen to avail themselves of opportunities of post-graduate in- 
struction, and they have also proved themselves absolutely loyal 
colleagues : they stand by their brethren in all ways, and are 
never guilty of underselling them. 

The retrospect of the last forty years is full of wonder, en- 
couragement, and teaching for the medical women and their 
friends. Up to a certain point the battle has been won ; success, 
90 far as it has been obtained, is due not only to the courage, 
statesmanship, and distinction of the leading women, but it is 
also due to the conscientious professional work, the patience and 


the good conduct of the rank and file. Much, however, remains 
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to be done before victory can be said to be complete, and this 

victory can be obtained only by a steadfast continuance of the 
same policy that has secured the advantage so far. Before it can 
be said that the fruits of victory are secure, all medical schools, 
and all hospital appointments throughout the country, must be 
open to women on the same terms as to men, senior as well ag 
junior posts must be awarded to the strongest and most suitable 
candidates without reference to sex. 

At the present time there are certain indications that some 
of the medical schools of London other than the Royal Free 
are willing to accept women students. If the offer be made not 
only in sincerity for the present, but also with an enlightened 
regard for the logical outcome in the future, friends of medical 
women must feel that another great advance has been made, 
But the logical outcome of accepting students and their fees is 
that those students are in embryo members of the staff of hos- 
pital and school. If the intention of the great general hospitals 
is only to admit women during the War, while they have a de- 
ficiency of male medical students, there is no advantage at all. 
The diversion of the women from their own school to others 
would lead to the crippling of its finances and possibly to its ruin. 
If the women and their fees are acceptable only for their student 
life, and if their acceptance for that term carries with it no equa} 
prospects of future staff appointments, the women who accept 
the offer are themselves destroying their best hopes of the future. 

Consultants and specialists are supposed to be the fine flower 
and the perfection of their profession. In order that they should 
accumulate wisdom, experience, and dexterity, they must hold 
for long terms of years a senior appointment in a great hospital; 
therefore if the women enter as students in any hospital that 
is not prepared to treat them on terms of equality with their male 
fellow students they are voluntarily renouncing their hopes of 
becoming leaders in the profession. 

The War has altered most things and it has greatly altered 
the position of medical women. Never before were they 
in such demand, and at the present time their numbers do not 
suffice to enable them to fill all the positions that are open to 
them. Pessimists are inclined to say that when the War is over 
the tide of employment which now flows so high will be followed 
by a disastrous ebb. Their fears do not seem likely to be justi- 
fied, for although the War has increased the demand for medical 
women it did not originate it. For many years past there has 
been an increasing tendency to appoint women to certain posi- 
tions for which their personal characteristics make them especially 
eligible. The nature and value of their work has for some years 
past forced itself on the attention of the Government and other 
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ublic bodies. At the present time medical women are on the 
stall of the Local Government Board, the Home Office, the 
Board of Education, and the Insurance Commission. For more 
than thirty years women have been full-time medical officers at 
the General Post Office, and two more women have been recently 
appointed. With regard to local bodies we find that in England 
and Wales there are thirty-three women medical officers of 
health ; in the school medical service (chiefly whole-time officers) 
there are nineteen in London and more than one hundred in 
England and Wales, of whom at least eighty were appointed 
iméspective of the War. Many medical women are employed, 
and have long been employed, on the female side of prisons and 
of lunatic asylums, and some women receive lunatics in single 
care. This is a most desirable employment for women: they 
possess certain mental and moral qualities that make them very 
acceptable to the patients, and certain others which commend 
them to the authorities. 

On the scientific side of the profession women make admirable 
pathologists and bacteriologists. Their sense of order and neat- 
ness, the delicacy of their touch, and a certain conscientious 
capacity for taking pains stand them in good stead in the pre- 
paration and mounting of specimens, in the endless minutiae 
that go to make up efficient microscope work, and in the cultiva- 
tion, staining, and recognition of the fashionable and all-potent 
micro-organisms. For much the same reasons women also make 
good public analysts, while their natural capacity for speech, their 
powers of ciassification, and their quick perception of what is 
really important in a subject make them good lecturers and 
teachers. 

In addition to the many appointments under Government and 
other public bodies for which the services of women are desired, 
there is a special field of medical service which is open to them 
and to them only. The great missionary societies have each in 
turn awakened to the knowledge that their best means of evan- 
gelising the world lies in their obedience to the orders of the 
Founder of Christianity, ‘ heal the sick, preach the Gospel.’ They 
have found that the best commendation of their faith lies in an 
insistent proclamation of the gospel of healing. The great 
traveller Mrs. Isabella Bird is not the only worker among heathen 
and Mahomedan peoples to whom it has been said ‘ You are 
working as the Founder of your religion worked. Send us other 
healers in His likeness and we will hear them.’ Again, the 
influence of the healing art to touch and to convince was exempli- 
fied in the case of a poor Jewish girl who was very ill in a certain 
Mission hospital. The care, kindness, and skill which were 
lavished on her by women doctors and nurses triumphed, and when 
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she was convalescent she asked why they had been so good to 
her, an alien by race and creed. They told her it was for the love 
of Christ, and she was often heard murmuring to herself ‘ Al] 
this for the love of the Nazarene.’ 

The chief necessity for women doctors in the Mission Field 
exists in Mahomedan countries, and more especially in India, 
where the Hindus, having copied the manners and customs of 
their sometime conquerors, have imbibed their prejudice in favour 
of the rigid seclusion of their women. In consequence of this the 
services of medical men are not generally available for the women 
of the country, and each Medical Mission hospital urgently needs 
at least two fully qualified women. In many cases this number 
does not suffice, and in the great majority of instances the Mission 
hospitals are so badly understaffed that the overworked and over- 
burdened women doctors are unable to get a holiday to the hills, or 
the still more urgently needed furlough home. Thus is formed a 
vicious circle’; the women cannot have holidays on account of 
their inadequate numbers, and because they cannot have holidays 
they break down in health and sometimes die, and so the already 
insufficient number is reduced. At the present moment all the 
great missionary societies are very short-handed, and their trouble 
is likely to become even more acute because, unless a medical 
woman is really missionary-hearted, she is likely to prefer her 
home, her country, good pay and good prospects, to the sorrows of 
an exile with a most inadequate salary and entire absence of all 
worldly prospects. Of course, to those medical women who have 
the enthusiasm for humanity and devotion to their Great Ideal 
the medical missionary’s life, in spite of all privations, offers a 
sphere of happiness and usefulness that cannot be surpassed. 
The spiritual and sociological opportunities are unlimited, and 
considerable courage is required not to turn aside into the 
fascinating by-paths of tropical research. 

To all these insistent calls for the services of medical women 
must now be added the urgent appeal of war work. At this time 
when husbands, brothers, sons, and lovers are giving their lives 
for their country, the women naturally feel that in their own 
sphere and to the widest limit of their capacity they also are called 
upon to make the great renunciation. They have responded to 
the call unreservedly and in great numbers; they are serving at 
home as substitutes for the medical men who have gone to the 
Front, and who for some years will be most difficult to replace 
at home. The fearlessness and devotion of the medical men, 
together with the extraordinary indifference of our enemies for 
the ordinary immunity of hospitals and medical men from attack, 
have caused a large proportion of casualties, and, inasmuch as 
many senior medical students accompanied their chiefs as dressers 
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nd assistants, the gaps are most difficult to fill. In addition to 
ating as locum tenentes at home, a certain number of medical 
women are in charge of military hospitals under the Serbian and 
French Red Cross Societies, and also under the auspices of the 
British War Office. The energies of the Women’s Suffrage 
Societies have been largely applied to securing funds and to 
aganising hospital units. Several of these units have gone to 
Serbia, some to France and Belgium. ‘These units are well 
found and complete in every respect, not only in the ordinary 
departments of medicine and surgery but also in z-ray research 
and treatment, and in bacteriological work, both theoretical and 
practical. Some of the women have been in attendance on the 
wounded since early in August 1914. Like the men, they have 
been true to the traditions of their race and have done their work 
fearlessly, not only in Paris, at the Abbaye Royaumont, and other 
comparatively safe places in Central France, but they were among 
the last to leave shell-stricken Antwerp; indeed, they left 
Antwerp as the Germans entered it, and only escaped being 
made prisoners of war through the goodness of a motor-bus 
driver who permitted the women doctors and their attendants 
to ride on the top of the cases of ammunition with which his 
vehicle was laden. Other women doctors have helped to 
bring order, comfort, and disinfection to typhus-ridden Serbia. 
One of these women was for a long time absolutely alone; un- 
supported even by the assistance of a British nurse, she. toiled 
from morning to night with very inadequate material resources, 
and finally laid down her life stricken by the same disease which 
decimated her patients. The Serbians showed their great appre- 
ciation of this noble woman’s efforts. They buried her with their 
own hands and with the rites of their own Church. What one 
did, all are willing to do, and that not for the sake of recognition, 
glory, or reward, for there is no reward in their work except 
that of their own consciences and the blessings of the patients 
for whom they so gladly work. 

With our curious national want of logic, the women working 
under our War Office are permitted to wear khaki and to receive 
the pay and temporary rank of major, but they wear no insignia 
of their rank, which must be confusing, to say the least, to the 
soldiers under their care. They see indeed the familiar khaki 
jacket, but there is neither star nor crown to enforce respect to 
the orders of the woman surgeon. Admirable order is kept, but 
this is due partly to the good sense and savoir-faire of the women,. 
and partly to the innate chivalry of their patients. 

It is evident then that medical women are required in con- 
stantly increasing numbers, nor is it any wonder that when good 
pay, good position, and hearty appreciation are offered to the 
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successful there is a quickly increasing number of women students, 
It is this increased demand and increased supply of medical 
women students that causes at once the pride and the dilemma 
of the authorities of the London (Royal Free Hospital) School 
of Medicine for Women. When it was founded its students 
numbered fourteen; sixteen years later there were about two 
hundred, and new laboratories and lecture-rooms had to be pro- 
vided. These new buildings were opened in 1900 by King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra (then Prince and Princess of 
Wales). At that time many of the friends of ‘the School 
thought that it was over-built, and that too much accommo. 
dation had been provided for any probable number of students, 
‘However, so great an increase has occurred, that during the 
last two years there has been a Freshers’ entry of between 
sixty and seventy students, culminating this year in 
an entry of one hundred and fourteen. The overcrowding 
is now very marked; want of working room and air space 
is badly felt both by pupils and teachers in the lecture-rooms, 
but the inconvenience is greater in the dissecting-room and in 
the various laboratories. In these laboratories, where practical 
work is done, each student must have a definite space and her own 
equipment of instruments and reagents. Those who work ina 
mess get their minds in a muddle, and unless adequate space can 
be provided the scientific work which is the foundation of pro- 
fessional efficiency is impossible. 

Once more therefore the Council of the School has courageously 
embarked on further building operations, but the desired accom- 
modation cannot be ready for use this October term. All the 
same, good progress is being made, and the Council is full of 
hope that friends will be found to relieve them of financial 
anxieties. 

Buildings are not the only necessity of the School, and the 
Council has always endeavoured to provide a certain amount of 
assistance for women students who are suitable in all other 
respects for medical training but whose purses are not equal to 
the very serious drain of an average of 1501. a year for six years. 
It is in the interests of the public and in the interests of science 
that a high standard of professional skill and knowledge is re- 
quired by the Examining Boards. As time went on and as the 
scientific side of the profession developed, the old curriculum of 
‘five years was found to be inadequate, and in consequence 
«of this an extra year became obligatory. There are many 
‘young women of good family and good general education who 
desire to be doctors, and whose future services would be useful 
‘both to private patients and to the State, but they are unable to 
provide the necessary funds. To help such women scholarships 
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we urgently needed, and it is interesting to know that Her 
Majesty the Queen, after her recent inspection of the School, 
most graciously gave a sum of 2501., which will suffice to pay the 
tuition fees of one student. In addition to this, the School pos- 
sesses @ certain small amount of money which has been given 
from time to time to provide assistance for needy scholars, and 
several of the great missionary societies and the Guild of St. 
Luke offer scholarships to women who are anxious to devote them- 
glves to the medical missionary cause. Quite recently two or 
three ladies anxious to help would-be women medical students 
have generously made themselves responsible for the fees, or for 
the total expenses, of one student each, but in view of the many 
young women who are anxious to devote themselves to the pro- 
fession of medicine but whose straitened circumstances prevent 
them from so doing it is greatly to be hoped that the example of 
Her Majesty the Queen may act as a stimulus to the generosity 
of others. 

The study of medicine makes great demands on the bodily 
strength, mental vigour, and the whole-hearted enthusiasm of the 
would-be doctor, but if the work be great the reward also is great. 
The joy of helping women and children in distress, the romance 
of the scientific side of the profession, and the lofty ideal which 
stimulates the medical missionary provide an ample recompense 
compared with which all the rewards of money, ambition, and 
State recognition appear of little value. 


Mary ScCHARLIEB. 








THE CARE OF WOUNDED— 
THEN AND NOW 


It is @ truism to observe that war is becoming a more ghastly 
business every day. And, like most truisms, the words have 
rather a dull, flat sound about them which stir no one to any 
particular effort, and may even convey the suggestion that—to 
use @ common expression—‘ It can’t be helped.’ Quite an in- 
teresting treatise we believe might be written on the paralysing 
effects of quotations and apt sayings. We see this principally 
in America, where very often energy exhausts itself in trite 
aphorism. Undoubtedly the aphorisms and the phrases are in 
that country singularly apposite : but they lead to nothing, and 
with all their cleverness they become in time as wearisome to read 
as it is wearisome to read a succession of quotations from great 
writers in a‘ charity ’ calendar got up for Christmas publication at 
a cost of 2s. 6d. In England at the present moment we are 
deluged with remarks which have become standardised, and most 
of them, when divorced from their context, are singularly mis- 
leading, while others are just as singularly untrue. We have 
had, for instance, to put up with many things because someone 
once said that ‘ it is a mistake to swop horses crossing a stream,’ 
while the recommendation ‘ to sleep comfortably in our beds’ did 
very much to land England in a state of warfare in which none of 
us could sleep comfortably in our beds! But even where they 
are true, these stereotyped observations become wearisome by 
their repetition, and perhaps nothing makes one dread a conver- 
sation more than the opening remark that ‘Germany has been 
preparing for forty years.’ 

Now the oft-repeated but perfectly just statement that war is 
becoming a more ghastly business every day is not altogether 
true when it is divorced from the fact that, side by side with the 
ghastliness of modern warfare, mercifulness and skill are always 
to be found, and that they counteract in great measure the horrors 
of what is going on at the Front, while they mitigate wherever it 
is possible the suffering which warfare entails. 

Nothing can exaggerate the sheer horror and frightfulness 
of the methods at present employed, by which men do each other 
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to death, nor can we exaggerate the discomfort and the danger 
uder which the grim chances of the game have to be met. A 
trench, for instance, may be full of water—last winter the greater 
number of the trenches were full of water, and the men were 
wading knee-deep in it, and were sometimes shoulder high in it. 
The water very often had a thick coating of ice upon it, and it 
was necessary for the soldier to wade up and down all day and 
all night to keep himself alive : underneath there was the possi- 
bility of mines, overhead high explosives were bursting, and added 
to this were two things which the soldier dreads much more, 
namely, asphyxiating gas bombs and the horrible little hand 
grenades, which are thrown at a distance of from thirty to forty 
yards. Let us admit the tedium and the terribleness of it all, and 
instead of constantly blaming England for not realising this War, 
let us leave a few plain facts recorded without the Censor’s blue 
pencil run through them. Every child must know that war is not 
a pleasant business, but our reason for penning the following 
little article is not to insist upon the horror of it, but rather to give 
a little comfort if possible to those who have friends wounded at 
the Front by describing, so far as our own experiences go, all the 
splendid outlay of human skill and devotion which is being exer- 
cised day by day in a manner both practical and untiring in the 
matter of the care of the wounded soldiers. 

The story is told of an old Peninsular veteran that he objected 
to the use of ambulances in the Crimea because he himself, 
having once had a leg shattered by a bullet, was thrown into a 
country cart and left there. He lived to fight another day, but 
he does not state what was the percentage of loss by death of the 
men thus treated. Perhaps where hundreds were then counted 
in the fighting line there are now millions! Losses, however 
painful, were not then numerically startling, but it is almost 
unthinkable what would be the length of the list of casualties of 
the armies of to-day, were the rough and ready treatment accorded 
to the Peninsular veteran in vogue just now. What, indeed, 
would the losses total if the percentage of deaths from wounds were 
one half of what it was in the Crimea? The Peninsular hero was 
no doubt one of that bulldog breed who had been brought up on 
the principle that boys should be caned and soldiers should rough 
it. But we must realise this, that there were not, until very 
recent times, many chances for the recovery of a man seriously 
wounded on the field of battle. 

In primitive days, as we know, a warrior got an arrow slung 
into him, and he pulled it out when he had the strength to do 
so, and persuaded some good comrade to suck the place for him : 
and that was all he knew of surgery! The old bulldog breed 
might survive the treatment, but, as a matter of fact, he did 
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not often do so. The ‘fallen’ in battle meant the killed. We 
have searched the Bible in vain for any instance of surgeons being 
upon the battlefield, while it is idle to imagine in our wildest 
moments anything approaching the attendance of women near the 
scene of war in Eastern countries. 

The Greeks and Romans, with all their knowledge of surgery, 
may have applied it in the case of their great Generals when they 
were wounded, but even here—if their songs and their poetry 
are to be accepted as a picture of what actually took place—a 
cup of water seems often to have been the best that could be done 
for the disabled warrior. Opiates were unknown. The Roman 
ladies, forming themselves into a committee, provided sour wine 
as a soporific for criminals condemned to death, and it is not un- 
likely that the vinegar offered on a sponge (or absorbent cork) 
to a crucified man was supplied by this agency. But that there 
could ever be a system by which pain itself was defeated and 
overcome was never even visioned by poets, who, we understand, 
are the prophets of science. The Greek and the Roman soldier 
protected himself in a very practical manner, and in a manner 
perfectly suited to the weapons which would be used against him; 
but where he fell, he lay, and the hurt which he received had 
to be borne consciously and without, so far as we know, any 
mitigation, from the moment he received it until the wound 
healed or until the victim died. 

In far more recent times we find on board Lord Nelson’s ships 
that the carpenter with his saw and the able seaman with 
his pot of tar were the principal substitutes for modern surgery. 
In those days ‘ lightning operations ’ were the most favoured of 
all things known to science, and, indeed, almost the only things 
which could be successfully used to save life at a critical moment! 
There are men living now who can remember that to perform 
an operation in a few minutes was the principal aim of the 
operator. The objects of the surgeons of that period were the 
control of hemorrhage, and, as much as possible, the avoidance 
of shock to the patient. If the operation were lengthy—as it often 
was—it was made without anaesthetics, and the result was 
dismally unsuccessful, even in hospitals. Near the field of battle 
such operations were never even attempted. 

Extraordinary as it may seem, it was not till a woman, of 
all people in the world, and that both a gentle and a susceptible 
one, decided and proved in her own life and by her own actions 
that soldiers should be cared for and attended on the field of 
battle or as near as possible to it, that the care of wounded in 
war-time came to be regarded as being within the sphere of 
practical politics at all. 

Everyone may read for himself about the conditions which 
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obtained in war hospitals during the lifetime of men who are 
still with us. We have heard their tales of Scutari, and they 
have told us with their own lips that operations were always 
performed upon the wounded in the hospital wards, and that 
Florence Nightingale used to long for a screen to put round the 
beds on which those operations were performed, in order that 
men who were themselves also wounded might not see the suffer- 
ing of their comrades. The atmosphere in the hospitals was 
abominable, and would probably debar almost any surgeon 
nowadays from even attempting to uncover a wound. Drainage 
was unheard of, or, if it existed at all, it was confined to a cess- 
pool below the hospital ward. Antiseptics were unknown. The 
use of ether and chloroform was in its infancy, and most people 
know with what timidity—except amongst a few surgeons—the 
administration of anaesthetics was approached. In an age when 
piety generally took the form of abhorring the body, men and 
women certainly carried their theories to a logical conclusion in 
their treatment of it! Those whom the Lord afflicted had to 
bear their afflictions, whether it was a wound received on the field 
of battle or a fever contracted in some undrained hovel. Both 
conditions were sent from Heaven. We well remember in our 
own childhood the pious antagonism towards operations which 
serious-minded people evinced : the surgeon’s knife in those days 
was regarded as a direct interference with the ways of Providence. 
In a far-back number of the Gentleman’s Magazine we have 
seen two advertisements, one for a schoolmaster and one for a 
footman, to each of which was appended the words ‘ Must have 
had the smallpox.’ And it is not so very long ago that when 
there was an epidemic it became almost a matter of piety to 
submit to it. An attack of measles in a house, it was assumed, 
had to ‘ go the round of the family,’ and it was not at all unusual 
for children who had before occupied different sleeping apart- 
ments, to be made to sleep together in the same bed, so that the 
fever or the measles which afflicted their brothers and sisters 
might be acquired by them and the cases of disease all con- 
veniently nursed together. In large families this, no doubt, 
saved a deal of bother and, even now, fatalism is by no means 
extinct in the matter of the care of the sick. Isolation of 
infectious cases amongst uneducated people is still often regarded 
as a vain attempt to avoid the inevitable, and many an old 
servant who has been instructed to hang a sheet soaked in disin- 
fectant between an infectious case and the rest of the household, 
or to assist after an illness in the disinfection of the room, has 
submitted to doing what she has been told to do but with the 
only half-smothered comment that ‘ It’s all a piece of nonsense.’ 
Knowledge of microbial diseases may still be, and is believed 
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by many scientific people still to be, in its infancy. A very few 
years ago it was not even guessed at. Infection was only very 
dimly understood, and the work of the doctor was confused in 
almost every case with extraordinary superstitions on the part 
of the friends of the invalid and still more extraordinary prac- 
tices on his own part. From the very earliest days the medicine- 
man has been a magic-worker, and the idea of magic still sur- 
vives far more strongly than we may like to admit, and js 
generally connected with the matter of disease. In our own 
childhood in Scotland we well remember cases in which a dying 
man or woman had to be taken from bed and laid upon the floor, 
because the feather mattress on which he or she lay was sup- 
posed to contain the feathers of some ‘unlucky’ bird. The 
patient was perhaps really better upon the floor than upon the 
horrible mattress which had served some generations and had 
been stuffed with the product of the hen-yard, not very carefully 
cleaned ; yet the object in moving him was not a sanitary one, 
but was made in order that he might die more easily when 
removed from some evil influence which affected him. No one 
could surely ever have supposed or imagined that a draught 
made of an infusion of puppy-dogs’ tails could have had any real 
beneficial result to the patient, and yet it was a decoction which 
at one time was freely used; and we could give at first hand 
scores of other recipes for making very nasty mixtures which 
were at one time considered unfailing remedies. 

It must be remembered that it is far too early to laugh at 
these efforts in the treatment of disease. There is hardly a 
‘quack ’ remedy on the market now that is not eagerly bought 
by large numbers of suffering humanity. The suggestions for 
the treatment of cancer alone would fill a very large volume. 
It is a matter of common everyday talk to trace its origin to the 
use of silver teapots, the consumption of tomatoes, and the em- 
ployment of yeast in the bakehouse ; while its so-called cure is not 
only intimately associated in the minds of some of us with the 
innocuous poultice of violet leaves and other harmless substances, 
but it embraces also far more drastic and dangerous devices in 
its treatment. 

We cannot, as a matter of fact, either when reading history 
or in looking at the treatment of disease in our own day, dis- 
associate from our minds the one supreme fact that illness was 
once an ‘unlucky’ thing sent by some malevolent power, and 
that it must be controlled, or appeased, or put to flight by magic, 
or by a charm. Nothing else explains the means which have 
been resorted to in all ages to effect cures. 

There was for ages and generations the same attitude towards 


‘wounds and the results of accidents as there was towards disease, — 
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gi heaven’s cup of pain had to be drunk to the last drop on the 
atilefield as well as elsewhere. War meant suffering, and the 
widier had to suffer. When Florence Nightingale went to the 
érimea she was denounced in many pulpits as being a woman 
jst to all sense of decency, and one who, no doubt, was inter- 
faing with the Divine plan to punish the fighting man to the 
most. We must not altogether blame the age in which she 
lived. Nearly all advances in science have in their initial stages 
been considered as interference—sometimes a blasphemous inter- 
ference—with God’s sad plans for humanity and, even where they 
have taken the innocuous form of saying that the world is round 
and not flat, they have necessitated the death, if possible in 
fames, of the discoverer. In no branch of science has more 
deep-rooted obstinacy had to be fought than in the efforts of 
medicine and surgery to alleviate pain ; and although the perfect 
surgeon, like the perfect preacher, may be as long in coming as, 
for instance, the perfectly disinterested politician, there is very 
much to be thankful for in the advance of modern surgery, and 
nowhere more so than in war surgery. 

Even here, how halting has been the advance, and how much 
more quickly it might have been made! Freedom from the 
horrible oppression of torture—to call it by its proper name— 
has taken large and rapid strides only during the last few years, 
since pain, which had heretofore been considered merely as a 
punishment or a problem, has at last been met and fought with 
outright. 

Cleanliness is now so much a matter of course that it is 
difficult to realise that an attendant at one of the operating rooms 
in London can remember when surgeons always wore their 
oldest and dirtiest coats for an operation, and his account of what 
these coats were like after some years of usage is one which 
would not make very pretty reading. In the domain of nursing 
Sarah Gamp was a fair specimen of her class and, for long, nursing 
was almost entirely in the hands not only of common women 
but of low women. In Paris, where the training of attendants 
was first attempted, their reputation was unenviable, and even at 
Kaiserwerth, the first German institution of its kind for educat- 
ing nurses, the students were almost entirely drawn from the 
peasant class. Our ancestors, with their curious mixture of 
coarseness and modesty, seem to have decided once and for all 
that the body was ‘nasty,’ and, indeed, like their jests and their 
stories, it often was! Soldiers in those days were alluded to as 
the brutal soldiery, and if indeed they were brutes (which prob- 
ably they were not) their treatment seemed particularly designed 
not only to develop that side of them but to punish them 
severely for being soldiers. 
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To go back only a very few years, one cannot help contrasting 
the care of the wounded in the South African War with the care 
of the wounded to-day. Allowing for the difference in the extent 
of territory and the enormous distances that had to be covered 
in South Africa, and the consequent length of time which it took 
to convey the wounded men from the field of battle to a hospital, 
there has been an improvement both in transport and in surgical 
treatment which has been very remarkable. 

We ourselves well remember seeing trainloads of wounded 
men come into stations in the Transvaal, and one saw men 
lying on the floors and seats of ordinary carriages, sleeping with 
their boots for a pillow, and without covering of any sort over 
them on bitter frosty nights; and all the ineffective Commissions 
which afterwards sat upon these matters never seemed to us to 
touch upon the plain facts which we saw for ourselves. There 
were very few hospital trains in the South African War, and in 
the ordinary trains there were no means at all of obtaining food or 
medical comforts for the men. Most of the transportation took 
placé in the slow-moving Kaffir wagon, which sometimes for five, 
six, and even seven days bumped over the uneven veldt with its 
load of wounded men, who suffered from every jar of ‘uese 
springless conveyances until some line of railway was reached 
on to which they could be painfully transhipped to some base 
hospital. In hot weather the lumbering oxen frequently only 
travelled during the night time, and all through the day the sun 
blazed down upon the wagon tilt, while the flies settled every- 
where, and added not only to the suffering of the men but to the 
danger of their wounds. There was not very much to be done 
for them, and where they congregated in large numbers in some 
badly drained town, or near some recently made cemetery, 
typhoid fever, as we know, worked its will upon them. 

(If it has struck one sometimes to wonder why it should be 
that, in all ages, it is soldiers only who are reckoned heroes, one 
has only got to see war at close quarters to know why this should 
be so!) 

With the picture of South Africa and the wounded there still 
in one’s mind, one looks with amazement on the ambulances 
which wait behind every firing line in the present War. These 
ambulances are provided with stretchers, rubber tyres, and motor 
engines, and they convey suffering men with all possible speed 
and with as little jar as possible to some station, never very far 
off, where food is provided, and the stretchers are slung from the 
roof in some long train with attendants on board of it, and carry- 
ing medical requisites and a supply of food. Every train now is 
equipped with a little kitchen. There is a store cupboard in the 
corridor carriages. In winter stoves are provided. A priest often 
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tavels with the men, and there are doctors in attendance. Pain 
thre must be, but it is pain in its most mitigated form, for 
thoughout the war chloroform has been abundant, and we have 
weer known a shortage of morphia. It is carried on all the 
mbulances, and will often enable a man to bear a journey, 
which otherwise would have been intolerable, until proper surgical 
aidcan be obtained. The hospitals themselves are so different 
from anything one saw at the Cape that one can hardly cease 
to marvel at the advance that has been made in the care of 
the wounded. We remember well going to a camp not far 
from Cape Town where patients were received in large numbers. 
There was an immense wooden building with a broad shelf 
running down one side of it, and to this building the patients 
were brought. Some of them were convalescent ; many of them 
were still very ill. The place was entirely devoid of furniture, 
or of stoves, and the men were allowed one blanket under 
them and one blanket over them, but there was a complete 
absence of pillows and mattresses. The more gravely wounded 
cases slept on the shelf which ran round the room, because it was 
warmer there than upon the floor: the weather was unusually 
cold, and the draught that came up through the badly laid 
boards used to balloon the blankets forming the men’s hard, 
uneasy, resting places. When they got up in the morning there 
were no chairs to sit upon or taps for washing, and the absence 
of all comforts made the scene one of the most distressing that 
we have witnessed. The floors of churches were frequently used 
for the accommodation of the sick, and there still existed, when 
we were in South Africa, that ridiculous institution, an undieted 
hospital. Here the men received nothing but their rations, and 
never even saw butter, not to speak of invalid food. Even at some 
of the better hospitals the shortage of surgical instruments and 
utensils made nursing difficult and successful nursing almost 
impossible. In speaking of these hospitals, where the men had 
but small chance of recovery, we are speaking not on hearsay but 
about things which we saw for ourselves. Later in the War, 
we had the Yeomanry Hospital, the Edinburgh Hospital, and 
many others, where everything was excellently found, but these 
were exceptions. 

In Belgium to-day there is hardly a hospital which would not 
compare favourably with those which we saw in South Africa. 
To describe even a few of them would take more space than we 
have at our disposal, and to describe the excellence of the organi- 
sations would take still longer. 

Notably, there is one in the care of Dr. de Page at the Hotel 
Océan, at La Panne, which deserves mention. 

The building is excellently adapted for the reception of 
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wounded men, and the fact that there are no regular wards and 
only two or three patients in each room, must, I think, greatly 
enhance the comfort of the sick, and must give them a senge 
of quiet and peace, which is in itself a cure, and which larger 
wards often lack. Since its imauguration the hospital has 
increased enormously in size. The original building accommo. 
dates 200 patients, and added to this there is the ‘ British’ 
Pavilion with beds for 200 ; the ‘ Everyman ’ Pavilion—a donation 
from the journal of that name—which accommodates 250, and 
the ‘ Albert and Elizabeth’ Pavilion, which takes another 250 
men, so that altogether it is possible to receive 900 patients. 
These are mostly Belgians, with a sprinkling of French soldiers 
and, very rarely, an Englishman. Each pavilion has its own 
operating theatre, which is fitted up with every modern conveni- 
ence : indeed, these theatres, we learn from experts, are the finest 
that can be seen outside London. The hospital has its own laundry 
and sterilising rooms, and all the very latest apparatus for disin- 
fecting and cleaning the patients’ clothes. Close by are the 
military baths, to which one sees companies of soldiers marching 
all day long, for whom excellent washing appliances are 
provided. There are scores of cubicles, each containing a bath, 
with clean towels, plenty of soap and scrubbing brushes, etc., 
and in a long anteroom outside these bathrooms there runs a 
counter piled with fresh underclothing of every description, for 
which the men apply as soon as they are washed. The amount 
of small vermin in the trenches makes these ablutions extra- 
ordinarily welcome to the men, and there is no doubt at all that 
it is the facilities for washing which have prevented epidemics 
on any large scale in Belgium during the War. 

On the staff of Dr. de Page’s hospital there are 140 nurses, 
including Belgians, Canadians, Americans, French, and English. 
The doctors are mostly Belgian, and there are six American 
surgeons. : 

At La Panne we saw the workshop where all the surgical 
instruments of the hospital are made. These, as may naturally 
be supposed, require the most delicate workmanship and the 
greatest care in making them, and the Principal of the workshop 
was once in receipt of a very considerable income from his trade. 
When the War broke out—such is the patriotism of Belgian 
people—he preferred to serve merely as a Belgian soldier. In 
this capacity, with all his skill and his unfailing industry, he 
receives the soldier’s portion—his food and 33d. per day! It is 
inconceivable to think of a Belgian striking for higher wages 
during the War, and we do not hear of anyone who is making 
what is called ‘ a good thing ’ out of it. 

At the Hépital Militaire at Cabour one finds oneself in very 
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charming surroundings. The Villa Cabour, recently converted 
to the uses of the wounded, stands a little way off the road that 
runs between Furnes and Dunkirk, and it is very pleasant to 
get off the rattling pavé and to find oneself on the smooth roads 
that run right into the wood where the villa stands. 

The central building is not now the portion of the hospital 
which is of most consequence, for here again we have on all sides 
well-built pavilions, furnished with clean trim beds and little 
tables. 

We remember very well in South Africa being struck by the 
fact that the Boer prisoners often had better treatment than 
our own men, and we used to see the Boer wings of some 
hospitals furnished with tables and chairs, and with good woollen 
coverlets on the cots, while our own men had merely a 
shelf above their beds for their little things to stand on, and their 
beds were, as a rule, without coverlets. At the Hépital Cabour 
the furnishing, though simple, is complete, and each ward is 
exactly like the one next to it. 

There are sixteen pavilions in all, each containing twenty-six 
beds for the soldiers, and two small recesses for officers, making 
in all 450 beds. There are fourteen doctors and about thirty-five 
nurses. All the staff is Belgian and is under the Belgian 
Government. There are two operating theatres, and three rooms 
for dressings, an x-ray apparatus, laboratories, dentistries, ultra- 
violet rays for the sterilisation of water, and, of course, the 
usual disinfecting rooms. 

The principal surgeon, Dr. Deracke, is notable for his skill 
throughout Belgium. At the present moment there are 300 
seriously wounded men in the hospital, and there are still beds 
ready for all comers. It is hardly five months since this hospital 
was started, and already more than 700 seriously wounded cases 
have been treated. 

Even in smaller hospitals the comforts attained to are 
unusual considering all the difficulties of transport and other 
exigencies of the War. In every hospital which we visited there 
were well-found operating theatres, nearly every one of which 
was provided with the Réntgen Rays apparatus. There seemed 
to be a plentiful supply of linen on all sides and also of comfort- 
able pillows. 

Our own field hospital at Hoogstaede was first established at 
Furnes, and I believe that throughout the whole of the war it 
has been the one which has been nearest the fighting line. It 
opened its doors long before it could be said to be ready, and 
I never saw those doors shut upon a wounded man. The surgeons 
and nurses will not readily forget the early days at Furnes when 
they were working on ‘shifts of twenty-four hours at a stretch. 
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Stores and equipment were a very serious difficulty, while space 
and bed accommodation were more serious difficulties still. If 
was not an uncommon sight during the days of the fighting 
round Dixmude, for instance, to see the whole of the floor of the 
largest ward covered with stretchers upon which the wounded lay, 
and nothing but untiring watchfulness and care could cope with 
the work. Very many of the soldiers who were brought in had 
been wounded at close quarters, and one’s daily wonder was not 
that many died but that such a large number recovered. The 
hospital remained open at Furnes until the end of January, when 
the place was rather severely bombarded, and several shells 
entered the hospital itself. It became necessary to remove the 
patients, and accommodation was found for them in a large 
building on the Ypres road, but a considerable number of the 
staff remained at Furnes for a long time, and the hospital served 
as a sort of dressing station until several months later. At 
Hoogstaede there is a pleasant shady garden, and in it one sees 
beds and couches with wounded men stretched upon them, for 
open-air treatment is thoroughly believed in at the Front, and 
it is open-air treatment which we believe has been in large 
measure the means of preventing an outbreak of epidemic. 

Of the nurses one cannot speak too highly. English women 
are the most highly trained, and till quite lately it was English 
women who were almost exclusively on duty in the Belgian 
hospitals. Their skill and their tireless devotion to the sick and 
wounded has been much appreciated by our Allies, who are 
always generous in their praise of our nation. Verbal communi- 
cation is very difficult between patients and their attendants, and 
a kindly manner has to go a long way where French is faulty and 
English phrases are confined to the ‘Thank you, verra mooch’ 
of the Belgian patients. Nothing, however, seems to daunt the 
nurses at the Front—uncomfortable lodgings, late hours, extra 
work are met by them with unfailing patience and good nature. 

Looking back at all we have seen, the picture which we have 
carried away with us is one of efficiency and skill and untiring 
watchfulness ; and, however many lives may have been sacrificed 
and may still have to be sacrificed in the War, one’s consolation 
is to know that, so far as one was able to see, very few indeed 
were lost unnecessarily. 

If one must make use of the favourite war-word ‘ opti- 
mistic,’ it seems nowhere more applicable than in the 
matter of the care of the wounded. Fighting men to-day have 
chances of recovery which many years ago were unknown, and 
even a short time ago were rare. Sanitation and good cooking 
have gone hand in hand with improved surgical skill and surgical 
appliances. We remember sitting beside a friend of ours who 
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had enlisted as a trooper during the South African War. He 
was just recovering from typhoid fever, and we saw his first 
solid food brought to him. It consisted of a very thick slice of 
bread with a scrap of evil-smelling butter on it, and two eggs 
which were brought to him—without spoon or salt—in an 
orderly’s forage cap! Fortunately, convalescent typhoid patients 
are proverbially hungry. 

To-day all is altered. 

Probably the fact has hardly yet been realised that mercifully 
there has not, so far, been any outbreak of serious illness 
amongst our troops, and we believe it will be discovered in time 
that this has been owing to the untiring and intelligent efforts of a 
few individuals, whose work one hopes will one day be recognised 
in the proper quarter. Throughout the campaign baths have 
been available for nearly everyone, and food has been abundant 
and of excellent quality. Tobacco, and other comforts dear to 
the soldier’s heart, have nearly always been forthcoming, and 
woollen goods of every variety and of every pattern have equally 
delighted him and have been equally plentiful. War is terrible, 
and perhaps only those who have seen its immediate consequence 
at close quarters can remotely realise how terrible it is, or how 
much torture it is possible for the human body to endure. But 
the object of this little article—which is written with no idea of 
being either clever‘or original—is to convince those who are 
anxious every hour of their lives about husbands, sons, and 
brothers at the Front, that they may rest assured that nothing 
which can be done to mitigate suffering is left undone, and that 
the men who are fighting are receiving in this present War every 
service that skill and kindness can render them. 


S. MAcNAUGHTAN. 
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JAPANESE POLICY IN CHINA 


IT is a matter of common observation that when Europeans dis- 
cuss the problems of the Far East and the future destinies of 
China, the great majority will be found to be in sympathy with the 
Chinese and more or less hostile to Japan. This attitude obtains 
most markedly amongst Europeans who have lived in the Far 
East, and whose judgment has there been formed as the result 
of personal experience in commercial and political affairs. It 
represents a consensus of local opinion which has gradually 
spread, until it has become an undisputed and widespread con- 
clusion throughout England and America. If we examine it for 
justification, either on moral or material grounds, the results 
are unconvincing; the assertion of China’s moral and social 
superiority rests on no solid foundation of demonstrated fact. 
Nevertheless, the opinion is general and persistent, and it is 
usually capable of producing evidence to square with its assump- 
tions. And because the affairs of civilised men are ultimately 
governed by these impulsive racial mind-movements, rather than 
by scientific state-directed policies, it is well that we should 
examine closely into the origins of this prevalent distrust and 
dislike of Japan amongst Europeans, endeavouring at the same 
time to anticipate some of the results which it is likely to pro- 
duce upon the immediate future of world-policy. Considered by 
themselves, the domestic virtues of patience, industry, and meek- 
ness, which have endeared the humbler classes of the Chinese 
people to our missionaries and our housewives, would not be 
sufficient to account for a racial preference which ignores the 
equally lovable and more picturesque qualities of the Japanese. 
No one who has lived in Japan beyond the vitiated atmosphere 
of the Treaty Ports can deny the prevalence amongst its people 
of the very virtues which we, as a nation, are endeavouring to 
cultivate. They display in a very remarkable degree intelligent 
patriotism, courage, human kindliness, courtesy, honesty, and 
cheerfulness. Divesting our minds of prejudice, we are forced 
to the conclusion that much of our sympathy for the Chinese, as 
opposed to the Japanese, is nothing more than an unconscious 
manifestation of the instinct of self-preservation. It implies 
recognition of the fundamental fact that the Chinese belong to 
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the passive non-resisting type of humanity, whereas the Japanese 
are of the active self-helping type. We Anglo-Saxons, being also 
of the latter type, are collectively aware, as a matter of race 
instinct, that in the rapid and forceful expansion of Japan lies 
the portent of a new phase in the eternal struggle for survival 
and supremacy on this planet. Mutatis mutandis, our diplo- 
matic support of the ‘independence and integrity’ of China is 
due to the same causes as our traditional support of the 
independent neutrality of Belgium. 

There is to-day less room than ever amongst civilised nations 
for the fulfilment of new Imperial destinies. A nation which, 
like Japan, proclaims its determination to procure a wider place 
in the sun, may achieve the respect of other nations, but it cannot 
hope to command the same kind of benevolent sympathy which 
is extended to the Chinese. These turn the other cheek to the 
smiter, and not only preach but practise the superiority of reason 
over material force. Underneath all our chivalrous concern for 
the under-dog there is always the question as to whose turn it 
will be to be bitten by the over-dog. The fact that Japan has 
learned from Europe to cloak her ambitions and territorial 
aggression in the guise of a ‘cultural mission,’ for the benefit of 
humanity, in no wise lessens the apprehension of those whose 
present and future place in the sun may thereby be threatened. 

The present war in Europe has undoubtedly placed Japan in 
& position rapidly to advance and to consolidate her outposts in 
those regions which the nation has regarded as its predestined 
heritage since 1895—Manchuria, to wit, and Eastern Mongolia 
and certain sea-coast provinces of China proper. No student of 
Japanese history, familiar with the temper and traditions of the 
people and their economic necessities, could ever have had any 
doubts as to the line of action which Japanese statesmen would 
adopt towards China, given such opportunities as the present 
war has created. The demands which Japan presented to China 
on the 18th of January became inevitable from the moment that 
China ceased to be able to insist upon the maintenance of the 
status quo at Peking. Even if England had not called upon 
Japan to take part in the war against Germany, thus enabling 
her to gain a firm footing in Shantung, there can be no doubt 
that Count Okuma would have been compelled to take his tide 
of opportunity at the flood. The unanimous voice of the Japanese 
people would fiercely have denounced any statesman who, at such 
acrisis, failed to lead Dai Nippon boldly forward on the open road 
of her Imperial destinies. 

Very little has been published in England concerning the 
nature and results of Japan’s recent statecraft at Peking. 
Nevertheless, the issues involved are so much greater than might 
appear from a cursory study of Japan’s demands, or from the 
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meagre information doled out in Foreign Office replies to ques. 
tions in the House of Commons, that English politicians and 
publicists should make it their business to master at least the 
broad facts of the situation. It is one which, whether we like it 
or not, must sooner or later be faced. The solution of its vagt 
problems will be determined in the long run by the regrouping of 
economic and other interests in the Far East, after the war; but 
the nature and results of that regrouping will depend very greatly 
upon the education of public opinion in England to understand 
the real motives and the methods of Japanese policy. 

The attitude of the British Press in commenting upon Japan’s 
appearance on the scene as a combatant, and its views on the 
subject of the operations against Kiaochao, emphasise the fact 
that the significance of Japan’s forward policy in China since 
1905 has been generally ignored or misinterpreted. With one 
or two notable exceptions English newspapers to-day are not in 
@ position to form and guide public opinion in regard to the Far 
Eastern situation: there is something extraordinary in the 
unanimity with which the Press has, since the outbreak of war, 
left the Far Eastern situation undiscussed, almost unnoticed. 
Full public discussion of Japan’s motives may have been unadvis- 
able and inopportune, but no good purpose has been served by 
uncritical acceptance and publication of assurances that Japan’s 
sole object in attacking Germany in Shantung was to fulfil her 
Treaty engagements and to ‘ preserve the peace of the Far East.’ 
No one with any knowledge of Japan and the Japanese could 
possibly be under any delusion in regard to the ultimate conse- 
quences of the taking of Kiaochao, and there is nothing to be 
gained, and much to be lost, by creating the impression in Japan 
that we are ignorant or indifferent in this matter. Japan’s 
foreign policy, resulting directly: and spontaneously from the 
character and needs of her people, is natural, inevitable, and per- 
fectly legitimate. Its purposes, though cloaked in the European 
manner with light garments of diplomatic verbiage, have been 
manifested and pursued with consistent clearness since the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki (1895) ; they are plainly set forth in the history 
of Korea, in the terms of the Russo-Japanese entente, in the part 
played by Japan in the Chinese revolution of 1911, and now in 
the latest demands put forward by the Japanese Government at 
Peking. Its unswerving aim is to provide means of adequately 
meeting the recognised needs and purposes of national expan- 
sion; peaceful expansion, if possible, along the lines of least 
resistance, but, in the last resort, expansion at all costs. In 
pursuing this aim, the rulers of Japan are well aware that in 
China, and elsewhere in the region of the Pacific, Japanese in- 
terests must come into conflict at certain points with the political 
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and economic interests of Great Britain and of the Dominions 
overseas. Given goodwill (which undoubtedly exists) and a good 
understanding between the two nations, there is nothing in these 
problems of divergent interests which should not be readily 
solved by the ‘ full and frank consultation ’ prescribed in the text 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. But a good understanding based 
on mutual respect is essential to the future stability of the 
alliance, and it cannot be attained either by shutting our eyes to 
the necessary consequences of Japan’s policy or by allowing public 
opinion in Japan to become imbued with false ideas concerning 
Great Britain’s interests and responsibilities as an Asiatic Power. 

Let us consider, therefore, what are the permanent objectives 
of Japan’s expansionist policy, and to what extent they are 
imposed upon her rulers by the character and needs of the 
Japanese people. 

To appreciate the force of that public opinion in Japan which 
now insists upon energetic expansion on the Asiatic Continent, 
it is necessary to bear in mind the facts which above all others 
determined the nation’s conscious and consistent policy of watch- 
ful waiting and military reorganisation during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. That factor lay in instant recognition 
of the truth that courage and patriotism, without science, could 
avail nothing against the many man-killing inventions of the 
West ; Commodore Perry’s guns taught them in a flash that Dai 
Nippon’s days of splendid isolation were gone for ever, and that 
if the Land of the Rising Sun was hereafter to hold its own in a 
world of machinery and explosives, it must go to school in Europe 
and learn to beat the foreigner at his own game. The readiness 
of the whole nation, Daimios and scholars, Samurai and shop- 
keepers, to recognise discretion as the better part of valour and 
to accept for a time the humiliating conditions of the first 
Treaties, was calculated to mislead those who did not under- 
stand the temper and traditions of a people whose dauntless 
courage has ever been tempered by the wisdom of the serpent. 
The nation, suddenly emerging from its proud and picturesque 
feudalism, found itself confronted by new and strange forces: it 
accepted, therefore, the imputation of inferiority which the first 
Treaties with England and America imposed, but never for an 
instant did any Japanese abandon his implicit faith in his own 
country’s superiority or his determination to prove it in good 
time. History affords no parallel to the example of disciplined 
patriotism which this warrior race displayed in its self-imposed 
task of reorganisation, in its patient wisdom and self-restraint 
during the long years of labour and study which have enabled it 
to cope with the military strength of the West. For forty years 
the wisdom of the Elder Statesmen prescribed, and the nation 
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unswervingly pursued, its path of national education and recon. 
struction, steadily acquiring and adapting to the far-seeing 
purposes of Dai Nippon all the best of Europe’s economic and 
military machinery. In 1894 the nation’s new weapons, repre- 
senting the silent, ceaseless labour of a generation, were 
triumphantly tested in the war which simultaneously revealed 
to the West the utter helplessness of China and the military 
genius of the Japanese. 

This, however, was only one stage on the road long planned 
by the far-seeing wisdom of the Elder Statesmen. When Russia, 
France, and Germany united to deprive Japan of the fruits of 
victory, there followed another period of watchful waiting and 
preparation, during which the Government at Tokyo displayed 
diplomatic resources of the highest order and a masterly know. 
ledge of international affairs. With the abolition of the 
foreigner’s extra-territorial rights in Japan and the conclusion 
of new Treaties on a basis of equality, another stage was accom- 
plished towards fulfilment of the nation’s clear-visioned destinies, 
But during this half-century of national reorganisation a con- 
siderable portion of the population had gradually passed from 
agriculture to industrialism of the Western type, and as this 
process became accelerated the need for territorial expansion 
became ever more urgent. Each year emphasised the country’s 
increasing need of new markets for its products, of new food 
supplies for its workers and new outlets for its surplus millions. 
Russia’s descent upon Manchuria, unmistakably foreshadowed 
by the Cassini Convention (1896) and the leasing of Port Arthur 
(1898), was hastened by the course of events after the Boxer 
rising in 1900; but the disorganisation of China at that period 
only precipitated a crisis for which Japan had steadily prepared, 
and which her rulers had long recognised as inevitable. Debarred 
from expansion into Korea, Manchuria, and Eastern Mongolia, 
Japan’s fate would have been sealed. The nation entered upon 
the war with Russia, therefore, fully conscious that this was a 
life-and-death struggle, of which the end would be either the 
rich reward of half a century of organised effort or the complete 
extinction of its national ambitions. Conforming to the shib- 
boleths of international diplomacy and invoking the polite fictions 
habitual in declarations of war, Japan declared that she was 
fighting Russia to protect the threatened sovereignty of China 
and to uphold the principle of the open door and equal oppor- 
tunities. But the truth was evident to all who cared to seek it, 
that Japan was fighting for her very life, for her only chance of 
a place in the sun sufficient for her needs, for the possession of 
Korea, Manchuria, and the unpeopled fertile lands of Eastern 
Mongolia. Behind the imperative demands created by ever-increas- 
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ing economic pressure within her narrow borders, there were also 
the vast ambitions of a race which believes implicitly in its high 
destinies, visions of the great Japanese Empire that is to be, 
dominating hereafter the Pacific and the continent of Asia. But 
the war which was forced upon Japan in 1904, by Russia’s 
refusal to evacuate Manchuria, was essentially a struggle for 
immediate possession of China’s fertile and thinly peopled depen- 
dencies north of the Great Wall. The defeat of Russia at Port 
Arthur, Tsushima, and Moukden opened for Japan a door like 
that which the defeat of the Armada opened for England, giving 
her surcease from an intolerable menace and a right of way on 
the high road to Imperial greatness. 

Considered in the light of the Portsmouth Treaty (September 
1906), which recorded, to the satisfaction of Europe and America, 
the terms of peace between the belligerents, it seemed as if Japan 
would reap but little fruit from all her victories, and that her 
blood and treasure had been poured out chiefly for the benefit of 
China. Her ‘ paramount interests ’ in Korea were recognised, and 
she succeeded to Russia’s rights in the leased territory of the 
Liaotung Peninsula and the South Manchurian Railway; but 
Russia and Japan reciprocally undertook ‘ not to obstruct any 
general measures common to all countries which China might 
take for the development of the commerce and industry of Man- 
churia, and not to exploit their respective railways in Manchuria 
for strategic purposes.’ In other words, Chinese sovereignty was 
to be effectively restored in Manchuria and her territory to be 
completely evacuated by both belligerents. In obtaining these 
results Japan had added nearly a thousand million yen to her 
national debt, so that her burden of taxation increased from 
5.27 yen per head of the population in 1906 to 6.4 yen in 1911— 
arate nearly twice as high as that borne by the most heavily taxed 
nations of Europe. 

But the science of modern warfare is not the only thing that 
Japan has acquired from Europe. Her rulers are fully alive to 
the importance of the part which cosmopolitan finance plays in 
international affairs, and they have adroitly made it serve their 
ends on more than one occasion since 1906. They have also 
learned to wage with extreme skill the logomachy of diplomacy, 
more than rivalling Europe in the polite art of cloaking under 
tuphemistic professions of pacificism the brutal realities of the 
nations’ ceaseless struggle for survival and supremacy. They 
follow the example of civilised nations in negotiating and record- 
ing treaties, but they are under no delusions as to the restraining 
virtue of these instruments. Full well they know—though they 
have never stated the fact with Teutonic brutality—that in the 
last resort the security of the State is the only thing that weighs 
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in determining the actions of a nation’s rulers. In so far ag it 
may be convenient, Japanese statesmen are quite ready to preserve 
international convenances and subscribe to the shibboleths of ip. 
ternational pacificism ; they will sign self-denying ordinances and 
treaties securing to China and Korea ‘ the blessings of permanent 
peace and tranquillity ’; but the history of Europe and America 
has taught them that the best-intentioned of nations may be com- 
pelled by circumstances to give to their treaties a new and ‘ extra 
textual’ interpretation. There is nothing malevolently cynical 
in the attitude of Japanese diplomats and statesmen in this 
matter, but there is certainly nothing sentimental. They do not 
insist on calling their spade a spade, so long as they are free to 
dig with it under some other name—but, individually and collec. 
tively, they believe and act on the principle which Spinoza defined 
when he said ‘ As regards the.security of the State, it matters little 
what may be the motives of rulers in the successful administra- 
tion of affairs. Liberty or strength of soul are the virtues of 
private persons. The virtue of the State is security.’ 

The Japanese may exceed Occidental nations in certain 
methods of slimness peculiar to the Oriental, but, on the other 
hand, they are free from the Anglo-Saxon mind-habit of hypo- 
crisy. If from the outset they regarded the Portsmouth Treaty 
as means to an end, as a scrap of paper, doomed to futility almost 
before its ratification—let the nation which is without sin in 
this matter throw the first stone. Japan has violated, and is 
now violating, the terms of the Portsmouth Treaty and the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, because the present condition of affairs in 
Europe has provided her with an opportunity of securing and 
consolidating all the advantages for which she has worked and 
fought for the past thirty years. She is taking possession of 
China’s outlying dependencies and endeavouring to establish the 
beginnings of overlordship in China proper, simply because, for 
the moment, there is nothing to prevent her from so doing, and 
because she believes that the security and future prosperity of 
her people will be greatly advanced by her present action. 

Had Japan remained on bad terms with Russia after the 
conclusion of peace, the Portsmouth Treaty would, no doubt, 
have been partially and temporarily effective in maintaining 
China’s sovereignty and the treaty rights of foreign nations in 
Manchuria. But, Russia having been driven back from the terri- 
tories marked out as the immediate field of Japanese colonisation 
and industry, and the situation having been regularised as far as 
the late combatants were concerned, Japanese diplomacy, under 
the advice of Prince Ito, lost no time in coming to an agreement 
with Russia for an amicable division of the Sick Man’s estate. 
This entente, carried to its conclusion with almost indecent haste 
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in order to head off the benevolent but futile intervention of the 
United States in Manchuria, had become as imperatively neces- 

from the Japanese point of view as the annexation of Korea 
(1910), because the problem of providing food and elbow room for 
the nation’s rapidly increasing population had become more and 
more acute. 

The growth of population in Japan and the economic condi- 
tions of the country present in many respects a striking resem- 
blance to those produced fifty years ago in Great Britain by the 
evolution of modern industrialism. The period at which the 
decisive change began to be clearly indicated in the economic life 
of the nation, passing from the rigid limits of agriculture to profit- 
able commerce and industrial organisation, may be said to have 
commenced in the early seventies. The population and trade 
statistics from that period up to the present speak for themselves : 


Food Stuffs 
Population eae Trade es 
1875.—-34,000,000 6,000,000 
1903.—46,305,000 62,000,000 6,700,000 
1914.—53,700,000 110,000,000 10,300,000 


The total area of Japan proper is 148,756 square miles (as 
against 121,633 in Great Britain), but of this area, less than 
20 per cent. is cultivated land. The per capita share of arable 
land amounts to considerably less than half an acre, and this 
has been worked under a highly effective system of intensive 
culture for many generations. It is clear that Japan could not 
hope to maintain her increasing population from her own agricul- 
tural resources. The present excess of births over deaths is 
roughly 660,000 per annum; the ratio of urban to rural inhabit- 
ants is now roughly as three to one, and the population of the 
towns tends to increase twice as fast as that of the rural com- 
munitiés of former days. Vital statistics show clearly that a 
rapid increase in population has been coincident with the develop- 
ment of industrial life. They show also that this increase can 
only be maintained if Japan is able to command adequate supplies 
of food and raw materials, in exchange for her manufactures, 
from beyond her own borders, and if the pressure of population 
from within those borders can be regularly relieved by emigration. 
Japanese agriculture can neither feed its inhabitants nor supply 
the raw materials for its industries—in other words, the country 
finds itself in a position similar to that of Great Britain, but 
without Great Britain’s accumulated reserve of wealth and her 
Colonial fields for emigration. 

It is interesting to observe how the pressure of population 
and the manufactured products of the country have increased, 
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together with its dependence on the development of new sources 
of supply in Korea, Manchuria, and Mongolia. The growth of 
food imports during the past decade, mostly from China and her 
dependencies, is shown by the following figures : 
1902 1913 
Yen Yen 
Rice ; ; ; : 17,750,000 48,472,446 
Wheat 5 a : ‘ 240,050 12,351,029 
Flour ; Ps : ; 3,278,324 1,781,660 
Beans . . ‘ ; 4,956,000 10,392,722 
Oilcake . . , ; 10,121,712 39,498,768 


Free access to the vast undeveloped resources of China's 
northern dependencies, and their eventual conversion into 
Japanese territory, has been the be-all and end-all of Japanese 
policy, since first the nation emerged from its isolation of 
feudalism and faced the fact that military and naval strength 
can only be attained and maintained upon a solid foundation of 
progressive economics. The passive non-resisting character of the 
Chinese and Korean peoples, and their readiness to accept de- 
population by famine as a customary dispensation of Providence, 
made it certain that Japanese emigration must sooner or later 
overflow the thinly populated territories to the north of the Great 
Wall and there create new markets for Japanese manufactures 
and new food supplies for her people. ‘ Eastern Asia,’ said 
Count Komura in the Diet (June 1912), ‘is the only safe field 
for Japanese emigration.’ It had then been rendered safe, not 
only by the removal of Russian rivalry, but by the helplessness 
and inefficiency of the Chinese Government in that region and 
by the fact that none of the commercial Powers of Europe were 
in a position to uphold China’s sovereign rights or the principle 
of the ‘ open door’ by anything stronger than diplomatic protests. 
In June 1911, Sir Edward Grey had declared in the House of 
Commons that Great Britain ‘ recognised that Russia and Japan 
had special interests in Manchuria and Mongolia,’ although these 
special interests had even then already assumed a form in direct 
violation of the rights reserved to China under the Portsmouth 
Treaty and of the principle of equal opportunities. It may safely 
be asserted that, even had there been no war in Europe, Japan’s 
steady pressure of ‘ peaceful penetration’ would have proceeded 
rapidly in Manchuria and North China because of the imperative 
needs created by the economic condition in Japan. For all pur- 
poses of practical politics, the Russo-Japanese entente, fore- 
casting the partition of China’s northern dependencies, replaced 
in 1911 the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the maintenance of 
China’s impaired sovereignty. The terms of the alliance had 
become radically modified, upon its renewal in July 1911, by 
England’s insertion of the ‘ Arbitration’ Treaty Clause,’ intended 
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to preclude all possibility of complications between Great Britain 
and the United States in the region of the Pacific. The attitude 
of England and France towards the Russo-Japanese entente, and 
the discreet silence maintained on the subject at Washington, 
were sufficient to reassure the Japanese Government that its 
expansionist policy at Peking might be pursued without inter- 
ference, if not with the goodwill, of the Powers. In the interests 
of the world’s peace, not to speak of its commerce, it was obviously 
preferable, as Japanese expansion had become inevitable, that it 
should take place at the expense of China’s undeveloped estates 
rather than on the further shores of the Pacific. Therefore, 
the Powers looked calmly on while all form and substance faded 
rapidly from the Portsmouth Treaty under the insidious dissol- 
vents of the Russo-Japanese entente. There has been no brutal 
tearing up of this particular scrap of paper; it has simply been 
relegated, with Oriental courtesy, to the limbo of things that 
are better forgotten. Strange irony of the march of events! In 
1901, Russia’s Manchurian convention was a casus belli in posse, 
and a determinant cause of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance (January 
1902) because, as Lord Lansdowne informed the Russian 
Ambassador, ‘ it limited China’s right to dispose of her own mili- 
tary forces and to construct railway extensions within her own 
territory.’ Yet, ten years later, England and America acquiesced 
in the Russo-Japanese vetoing of Chinese railway agreements 
with British and American capitalists for the development of 
Manchuria, and recognised the entente which, amongst other 
things, proclaimed that ‘China must not be permitted to create 
a formidable army, if she should recover her balance sufficiently 
to turn her attention to national defence.’ 

It is clear that, even had the European War not broken out, 
nothing remained, after the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
entente, to prevent the rapid elimination of China’s shadowy 
sovereignty over the vast territories in which Russia and Japan 
had effectively asserted their ‘special rights and interests.’ It 
is equally clear that the war in Europe has given Japan an 
opportunity to accomplish, without fear of interference, many of 
the ends towards which all the efforts of her soldiers and states- 
men have been steadily directéd for the last thirty years. Public 
opinion throughout Japan would have denounced unanimously 
any sentimental hesitation in taking full advantage of the present 
situation ; internal politics apart, the rulers of the country have 
been compelled to recognise the strength of public sentiment in 
this matter. The demand for a strong policy in China has been 
steadily growing since 1895, and has been unmistakably expressed 
Whenever the internal condition of China has created real or 
possible opportunities of successful fishing in those troubled 
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waters. At the time of the Chinese revolution, for instance 
(October 1911), a large body of public opinion denounced the 
Government at Tokyo for its timidity and vacillation, demanding 
the adoption of a bolder policy entirely independent of that of 
Great Britain, and urging that the time had come to claim 
definite recognition of Japan’s priority of rights and paramount 
position in China without further regard to the obsolete doctrine 
of equal opportunities. Neither Count Okuma’s Cabinet nor any 
other could hope to withstand the popular movement which 
would be directed against the Government in the event of failure 
to carry matters with a high hand at Peking. Any doubt on this 
subject was finally disposed of by the elections last March, when 
the complete defeat of the Sei-yu-kai and the triumph of Prince 
Katsura’s new ‘ Doshikai’ party showed that the China ques. 
tion had become a vital issue nationally as well as politically, 
The utterances of the vernacular Press, before and after the 
elections, proclaimed with no uncertain voice the people’s demand 
that the Government should take advantage of the situation to 
assert and establish Japan’s paramount interests not only in 
Shantung and Manchuria but throughout China. The Govern- 
ment’s hesitation to adopt strong measures on these lines was 
undoubtedly the cause of the assassination of the Director of the 
Political Affairs Department at Tokyo, and led to the fall of the 
Cabinet. Count Okuma went to the country for a mandate in 
regard to China, and the result was an emphatic demand for a 
forward policy. Since then, despite all that has been done at 
Peking, it has been the frequent complaint of the forward mili- 
tary party that Baron Kato’s friendship for England and respect 
for the terms of the Anglo-Japanese alliance have prevented 
him, as Foreign Minister, from taking the gifts which the gods 
have offered. In the columns of the Tokyo Press is to be found 
the full explanation of the demands which Japan has carried 
through at Peking, formulated in reply to China’s plaintive 
protest against her continued military occupation of territory 
beyond the leased area of Kiaochao. 

There are two voices of the Japanese people in the ultimatum 
which, after face-saving ‘ negotiations,’ the Japanese Minister 
handed in to the Chinese Foreign Office on the 7th of May, and 
to which China has yielded. One of these is the voice of economic 
pressure, persistent and intolerable, the bitter cry of a people 
taxed to the uttermost farthing, instinctively demanding more 
elbow-room and new sources of subsistence for itself and its 
posterity. The other is the voice of racial pride and ambition, 
eager for the day when Dai Nippon shal! have reaped in terri- 
torial aggrandisement the reward of her long years of sacrifice 
and self-restraint, when she shall have definitely set forth upon 
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her predestined path of Imperial destiny. From Count Okuma 
himself down to the humblest peasant, the Japanese have 
resented for years the Western nations’ general assumption 
of racial superiority, and particularly the humiliation of the 
Exclusion Acts. By taking full advantage of the present oppor- 
tunities they believe that Japan will be able not only to establish 
herself in a position of paramount influence in China but to com- 
pel her respectful recognition by the Western world on terms of 
complete equality. 

Let any impartial observer of events consider the agreement 
recorded as the result of Japan’s recent ultimatum, and he cannot 
fail to be impressed by the similarity between the procedure 
adopted by the Japanese Government in these ‘ negotiations’ 
and that which it followed in regard to Korea in 1904. As 
regards the ‘contingent demands’ put forward by Mr. Hioki 
under Section V. of the Protocol of the 18th of January (demands 
which have not been withdrawn but only postponed for future 
consideration), he must confess that, had China been compelled 
to yield them, she would have yielded with them the substance 
of her sovereignty and independence; for these demands clearly 
involved the establishment of a military and economic protec- 
torate over all China. The fact that they were not forced through 
at all costs is significant, but in view of the statement regarding 
them made by the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in the House of Commons on the 11th of March, the fact that 
they have not been unreservedly withdrawn is even more so. 
Mr. Neil Primrose’s curious description of these demands is 
worth noting—he called them ‘ contingent demands, an attempt 
to see what attitude the Chinese Government would take up if 
Japan formulated certain demands when the War arrives at a 
conclusion.” At the same time he went out of his way to declare 
that ‘His Majesty’s Government have no objection to an expan- 
sion of Japanese interests in China, provided that the expansion 
in no way inflicts injury upon British interests.’ The history of 
Korea and Manchuria stands clearly on record to show how the 
expansion of Japanese interests in Chinese territory must of 
necessity entail the gradual elimination of British interests, and 
the nature of Japan’s recent claims to railway and mining rights 
in the Yangtsze Valley is in itself as significant as her claims to 
confer upon extra-territorialised Japanese subjects unrestricted 
tights of land ownership in Manchuria. In considering all these 
questions we are justified in interpreting Japan’s action in the 
light of the clearly defined policy of her history and her national 
needs rather than by the text of protocols or the tenour of official 
reassurances. 

Indeed, one may sympathise with Japan’s ambitions and 
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recognise the imperative necessity of her policy without being 
blind to its inevitable results. If we look back to the procedure 
which led up to the annexation of Korea, we find that, less than 
two years after Japan had guaranteed the independence and 
integrity of that country ‘ in a spirit of firm friendship,’ she was 
able to ‘ persuade’ the Korean Government to sign a Protoeol 
which gave her full control of foreign and financial affairs at 
Seoul. The shadow of sovereignty lingered for four years longer 
in the Hermit Kingdom, until in 1910 Korea signed away her 
national existence. Had China been persuaded to accept the 
Protocol as presented by Mr. Hioki on the 18th of January, she 
would have signed her death warrant as a nation and become a 
dependent of Japan. 

The ‘contingent demands’ are postponed for a more con- 
venient season ; they are nevertheless well worthy of serious con- 
sideration. For they differ essentially from the Manchurian and 
Mongolian demands in that they arise not from imperative 
economic necessity, not from pressure of population upon food 
supply, but from political ambitions and the nation’s cherished 
dreams of a Far Eastern Empire, that shall in time rival that 
of Great Britain and dominate all the regions of the Pacific. 
Indeed, the example and history of England have undoubtedly 
much to do with the Imperial ambitions that are sending Japan 
Westward Ho! Side by side with the prospect of vast trade and 
wealth of resources that are to be rapidly developed for and by 
Japan in Manchuria and Mongolia, there is undoubtedly (and 
the ‘contingent demands’ afford convincing proof of the fact) 
a determination to proceed sooner or later from paramount in- 
fluence to protectorate rights in China. The policy of Japan has 
been for years consistently directed towards keeping China weak 
and insolvent, profiting by the venality of her officials and the 
disorganisation of her internal affairs. But the whole field has 
been carefully investigated and plans carefully laid for an oppor- 
tunity such as the present war in Europe presents. Everything 
justifies us in expecting that Japan will carry them through to 
fulfilment. 

There is no immediate hurry. After this war, the European 
Powers, and particularly Russia, will have enough to do without 
troubling themselves overmuch concerning the fate of China. 
The inefficiency and corruption of the Mandarins, old and new, 
will continue to play into the hands of the astutest diplomatists 
in the world. While consolidating her position in Manchuria by 
colonisation and industrial activity, Japan will continue unswerv- 
ingly to pursue her policy of peaceful penetration in Central and 
Southern China. From Shantung and Fukien as points d’apput, 
her politica] and financial] agents will continue to peg out valuable 
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dims of the kind which, in their working, confer political 
ascendancy. Slowly but surely, by means of railways, mines, 
thinly veiled monopolies and special privileges, by loans to needy 
officials, and adviserships at the provincial capitals, the Chinese 
people will be led to accept as inevitable the ascendancy of Japan. 
How far this process is likely to be successful in the immediate 
future will, of course, depend largely upon the duration and 
results of the European war ; but, in the long run, it will depend 
upon the ability of the Japanese to gain the goodwill and respect 
of the Chinese. So far, despite their common ties of literature 
and religion, there would not seem to be much sympathy between 
the two races; in Manchuria, the natives frankly prefer the 
Russian to the Japanese invader. If Japan’s dream of a great 
Asiatic Empire ever comes true, it will be when Japanese officers 
have proved themselves capable of organising and commanding 
Chinese troops in the same way as the British officers did in 
1861 in the Yangtsze Valley, and again in 1898 at Wei-hai-wei. 
The raw material is there : can it be trained in loyalty to Japanese 
leaders, and imbued with Japanese ideas and ambitions? If 
not, if the policy foreshadowed in the ‘ contingent demands’ of 
the Protocol should ever be carried out by force and against the 
wishes of the Chinese people, it may safely be predicted that 
Japan, like earlier invaders of the Celestial Kingdom, will live 
to rue the day on which she set out on so great an adventure. 
Japanese statesmen are aware that the Chinese are a peaceful 
and a tractable race; that, given good government and justice, 
peace and security for life and property, it is to most of them a 
matter of indifference whether their rulers be Manchus or Mongols, 
British or Japanese. If Japan can confer such rulership on 
China, the cause of civilisation has everything to gain and nothing 
to lose by her doing so, for the Chinese themselves are certainly 
incapable of producing anything like good government during the 
present generation. But if Japan’s ethical standards and experi- 
ence in the art of government are unequal to the stupendous task, 
as indeed they well may be, then it were better for the future 
peace of mankind in general, and of the Chinese in particular, 
that Japan’s demands in China (contingent and otherwise) should 
be confined to those thinly-peopled regions in which, and for 
which, she defeated Russia. 

Great Britain’s interest in this matter is immediate, but the 
present is not the time for its public discussion. This much, how- 
ever, may be said, that every alliance should be based upon mutual 
respect, and that we cannot hope to retain the respect of a people 
like the Japanese if we allow our foreign policy, under the auspices 
of cosmopolitan financiers and Little Bethel faddists, to remain 
4H2 
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the muddle-and-drift thing which it has been at Peking these 


many years. Where no vital Japanese interests are involved, 
Japan has proved herself England’s good friend and Ally ; but her 
respect for us has undoubtedly been lessened by our internal 
dissensions, by our unpreparedness for war, and by our failure 
to adopt in the present stupendous crisis some form of national 
service. 

J. O. P. Brann. 
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Ir was foreseen by all students of history that Britain would 
labour under a great handicap in a Continental war by reason 
of her form of government. The supremacy of Parliament is 
concentrated in a Cabinet at present consisting of twenty-two 
members, which has been invested with almost unchecked 
authority but which labours under the disadvantage of being too 
unwieldy in size, besides lacking expert guidance when it 
deliberates on military problems. There is no clear-cut 
definition of the limit of its interference in the War, and the 
most lucid explanations or the clearest memorandums from the 
Secretary of State for War and his assistants can have but little 
value in this miniature Parliament, both by reason of its size and 
of its lack of education. 

In the French Republic the Cabinet is both smaller and better 
informed, yet the limit of its prerogative in military matters is 
absolutely defined by. law and cannot be oversiepped. The 
military chiefs enjoy practically unfettered power within their 
own sphere of authority, so that the military policy of the State 
is in no risk of amateur interference, while the War lasts at 
any rate. The appointment of Lord Kitchener to the post of 
Secretary of State for War, together with the enthusiastic 
popular confidence which compelled that appointment, was 
the precaution of the British democracy to attain the same 
end. But even if Lord Kitchener had possessed all the talents 
of Carnot and Napoleon combined, the task which awaited him 
of organising a ‘New Army’ out of almost nothing, of fitting 
in the political duties of a Cabinet Minister which could not be 
escaped under the party system, and of conducting the War, was 
beyond the power of any one man. The direction of military 
operations on the scale now waged by our armies in Flanders 
and the Mediterranean constitutes a more complex task even 
than the command of the French armies, and needs a special 
machinery which should be absolutely independent of civilian and 
amateur control. 

General Zurlinden, a French General of high rank, published 
a pamphlet ten years ago in which he drew attention to the formid- 
able instrument possessed by the German Empire in its Great 
1213 
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General Staff. He quoted Moltke himself as having boasted that 
although France would succeed in imitating the organisation, 
numbers, armament, and courage of the Germans, yet she would 
never succeed in producing an equally efficient system of higher 
command. In the last ten years the French Staff and higher 
command has worked very hard to surpass the German, but the 
events of the War have proved the excellence of the German 
scheme of military command, which is simple, logical, and direct. 
Before the outbreak of this War our politicians scouted the notion 
that we should ever have to undertake land war on an important 
scale and confided our safety entirely to our naval supremacy, 
When therefore the cataclysm befell them they had no idea how 
to save the situation nor how to create a suitable scheme of 
Army command. To impose responsibility for everything on 
Lord Kitchener seemed the simplest way out of the difficulty, 
though the Parliamentarians disliked him personally and sus- 
pected him of ‘ militarist ’ tendencies. 

Since the late Sir Charles Dilke first drew serious attention 
to the relative weakness of our land forces with those of our 
neighbours, and advocated reform in the early ‘nineties, several 
statesmen, such as Lord Lansdowne, Lord Midleton, the late 
Mr. Arnold-Forster, Viscount Haldane, and Colonel J. Seely, 
have been Secretaries of State for War. Each one of them has 
taken credit either for creating or for developing a ‘ real General 
Staff.’ Some of these Ministers advanced both claims, and all 
left it to be inferred that no such thing existed until they turned 
the light of their genius upon the dark corners of the War Office. 

Now it stands to reason that no army could have won the 
victories of Marlborough and of Wellington without the services 
of an extremely competent executive staff, but it is also true that 
neither at those glorious epochs of our history, nor yet at any 
time since, not even now, has the country possessed any body 
of officers who resemble the German General Staff in their fune- 
tions, training, or authority, and it is not too much to aver that 
we labour under a great disadvantage from this cause, a disad- 
vantage which is felt in the Council Chamber as well as 
in the field. The essence of the Prussian plan as developed by 
Moltke lay in selecting about three hundred of the most capable 
and most intellectual officers of the Army for a special career 
and special promotion. These officers are chosen with sole regard 
to their military fitness, and the duties which are entrusted to them 
have been carefully calculated to develop their talents and widen 
their experiences with the single object of training them to be 
the skilled assistants of the executive command. The executive 
command in the general’s rank is subsequently filled in most 
cases by officers of the General Staff. 
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In great measure this system has been imitated in France, 
though some of the essential ingredients of the Prussian system 
have not been adopted for French reasons. Every European 
army has attempted in a greater or less degree to approach the 
model, but so far the British Army has preferred to select its 
commanders and their chief assistants for pre-eminence at ad- 
ministrative rather than executive work. The executive com- 
mand in the field and at headquarters is still cumbered with more 
administrative duties than are the corresponding officers in the 
enemy’s camp, and though our plan has the advantage of im- 
posing the practical test of business upon our chosen officers at 
every turn, yet it has the drawback of asking too much of each 
individual. This defect was seen in excelsis when Lord Kitchener 
was required to create a national Army out of a nucleus of oversea 
garrisons, and at the same time to direct the policy and strategy, 
and to some extent supervise the personnel of the biggest military 
operations in our history; he was required to perform the 
impossible. 

To take the two questions of military policy which must 
have preoccupied the Government during the last month—viz. 
the question of Conscription and the decision as to our strategy 
in the Mediterranean. So far as the rulers of the Empire had 
any official expert advice it came from their colleague, the 
Secretary of State for War, who had not only to give them his 
opinion but to educate them all to the point of being able to 
appreciate his reasons. But the Minister for War himself, 
though doubtless competent to advise upon most of the issues 
concerned with the question of Conscription, has not had the time 
to undertake the strategy of the combined operations of all our 
land forces. He could not guarantee to win the War by this 
or that system, as some seem to expect, and in both questions the 
authority of a purely military officer directing the operations of 
all our land forces, and co-ordinating their efforts from London, 
would be of supreme value to the War Minister and the Cabinet, 
and to the generals commanding in the field. 

While we are wanting this all-important organ to complete 
the machinery of control for the gigantic military enterprise which 
we have undertaken, we have on the other hand a _ political 
organisation in England which is daily increasing in power, which 
does not hesitate on occasion to upset the decisions of the judica- 
ture, and which is able to dictate its pleasure to the Cabinet itself. 
The power of trades unions in the national government is all the 
more remarkable because they have no responsibility and, at 
present at any rate, are not able to undertake the onus of re- 
placing the present Ministers of the Crown when they dissent from 
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their policy. Questionable as such an excrescence on the consti- 
tution may be in peace, it is doubly dangerous in war, as we have 
already found out. In particular these associations disapprove 
of any military system which enables the Government to defeat 
their favourite weapon of a strike that paralyses the vital national 
industries ; and in the worst crisis of the present War the leaders 
of the movement and elsewhere have not stuck at threatening to 
aid the enemy by such paralysing strike. 

According to the theory of a democracy such action is as 
unnecessary as it is treacherous and criminal, because the votes 
of the majority should regulate any question which may cause 
a deadlock. Unfortunately democracy in practice works out very 
differently from democracy in theory, so that, although political 
power is principally vested in the classes which constitute the 
trades unions, the associated workmen, led by rash and inexperi- 
enced representatives, constantly refuse to accept the decisions of 
their own deputies in Parliament. The same deadlock came about 
in France in the last great railway strike in that country. The 
Prime Minister was at that time M. Aristide Briand, who had 
formerly professed extreme views, but whose experience of office 
had modified his notions as to what was possible or desirable in 
the way of industrial and social revolution. This statesman, in 
view of the extreme peril to which a railway strike exposed the 
State with the German menace on the frontier, settled the ques- 
tion by calling up the strikers as reservists, and compelling them 
to do their work as military duty with or without wages until 
the trouble was settled. This energetic action by M. Briand 
enlightened the English trades union leaders as to the 
disciplinary power of conscription, and made them resolve to 
oppose any such law in England, even while the fate of the War 
trembled in the balance. 

It will probably not surpass the wit of the Parliamentary 
politicians to invent some compromise by which the ranks can 
be kept supplied with recruits while the anxiety that the new law 
shall not become an instrument of tyranny in case of industrial 
disputes may be allayed. It would seem, however, that those 
industries which cannot be permitted to break down even for a 
few days while employers and employed are haggling and dis- 
puting over wages and profits should as soon as possible be taken 
over by the State and worked for the profit of the State alone, 
like the Post Office. First and foremost in the category should 
come the collieries which produce the fuel required for the Fleet, 
and also the railways of the United Kingdom. Moreover, it 
should not be too great a demand on the wisdom of Parliament to 
devise an enactment for the settlement of all industrial disputes 
by courts of law or arbitration instead of the wasteful and foolish 
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extremity of cut-throat strikes. The conditions of international 
rivalry decree that only the most strenuous shall prosper and 

rhaps survive at all. Not only in war but also after the War 
we shall have to learn to compose our differences and close our 
ranks if we intend to maintain our national predominance; and 
perhaps it may even be a question of our national existence, since 
matters seem likely to go to extreme issues when nation chal- 
lenges nation in these days, either in the struggle for economic 
supremacy, or its logical result, the final struggle on the battlefield. 

A cynic might be tempted to make merry at the aspect of a 
nation which is never tired of proclaiming itself the champion of 
liberty enthralled as no modern State has ever been. Its govern- 
ment is absolutely despotic. In the public interest it is able to 
refuse all information as to its proceedings in the most vital 
matters of policy, and is able to prevent all criticism in Parlia- 
ment of its methods and motives. In theory this suspension of 
constitutional liberty is only to be tolerated during the continuance 
of a perilous crisis, but this crisis has already lasted fifteen 
months, and bids fair to last a good deal longer. It is, at any rate, 
plain that in war-time democratic government is synonymous 
with absolute government in the sphere of civilian control, but 
even in peace the working of the Parliamentary system has 
tended to produce this result. In the field of diplomacy and 
supervision of our military and naval expenditure, and in the 
general aim of our policy as a nation, the arguments which have 
been found convincing for transferring absolute power to the 
Cabinet had already been found of such weight that the 
democracy had little or nothing to say to the measures which 
settled its fate. The question, consequently, arises as to whether 
democracy does, in fact, protect the liberty of the people, or 
enable it to control its Government even in times of peace. In 
times of war it has been proved to demonstration that the 
democratic system has failed completely and disastrously. 

While our complicated system of Parliamentary elections has 
thus resulted in the setting up of a species of bureaucracy with 
almost unlimited powers, recruited entirely from Parliamentary 
politicians and political lawyers, yet on the other hand the State 
still lacks the machinery for electing military chiefs of undoubted 
competency—a machinery, in short, which is called in Germany 
the Great General Staff, and which is habitually consulted by the 
chief of the Government not only in giving effect to his military 
measures, but also in framing the policy which ultimately depends 
upon the success of military measures. But whereas this 
essential implement of a contemporary Empire is wanting in the 
British Empire, another power has grown up within it which 
overshadows the law, which dictates to the executive, which 
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declines responsibility for national policy and yet interferes with 
the action of the Government at every important turn—the power 
of the trades union leaders. I reiterate this with some per. 
sistence because of the gravity of the situation. 

To take the crucial question of Conscription as the test of the 
statesmanship of the trades union leaders. These gentlemen 
apparently approve of the War which is being waged against 
Germany, or at any rate they do not deny that now we are in 
the midst of it we must exert ourselves to the utmost in order 
to bring it to a successful conclusion. Nevertheless they have 
taken upon themselves to oppose one essential measure which 
every modern State, whether insular or continental, has found 
indispensable to protect its independence. The liability to render 
military service to the State, be it noted, is only the foundation 
of military power without which the necessary numbers for a 
national war cannot possibly be trained in peace. Many other 
things are necessary to be done before the nation can have confi- 
dence in its defensive organisation, but the very fact of the 
obligation to bear arms resting impartially upon all supplies the 
steam without which it would seem to be impossible to make the 
other things which are required, the most important of which isa 
machinery for selecting the most suitable and capable leaders of 
all ranks, from the Chief of the Staff down to the lance-corporal. 
The trade unionists, it is true, have not as a body opposed recruit- 
ing. On the contrary, their members have volunteered in large 
numbers, and they are even now making great efforts to enrol 
large numbers of men without the application of a conscription 
law. They have, however, presumed to oppose their opinion to 
the advice of the military authorities, and their motive would 
seem to be that they arrogate to themselves the right to exempt 
whom they please from conscriptive law. Having regard to the 
methods which of necessity have been employed in bringing moral 
and material suasion to bear upon prospective recruits, the farce 
can hardly be maintained any longer of denominating such a 
system voluntary. A new word, in fact, has had to be coined to 
designate the conscription of the trades unionists. It is 
voluntaryism, and this voluntaryism includes the right of the 
trades union leaders to exempt such of their partisans as they 
please from the duty of military service. 

It is extremely probable that if the executive authority were 
thrust upon these gentlemen who sway the executive from the 
outside they would take a perfectly different view of the whole 
situation. They would realise, for example, that however suc- 
cessful their form of conscription may be at a given moment and 
under a given stress of national danger, yet in order to maintain 
the security of the State the Government must be able to count 
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on the support of its manhood permanently, and not fitfully ; the 
necessity to train and prepare against the emergency of war is 
just as great and sometimes greater when that necessity is least 
apparent to the man in the street. Further, the only eligible and 
even practical corollary of permitting the existence and far- 
reaching authority of the trades unionists consists in their ability 
to replace the lawyer politicians in the chief posts of the executive 
whenever they differ from them, and whenever they can compel 
them to yield as they have been able to do in the recruiting ques- 
tion and in the crisis of the South Wales mining strike. Under 
any other conditions their interference with the executive and 
their threat to paralyse national industry in the crisis of war 
must be regarded as treacherous and criminal, and a danger to 
the State hardly less imminent than the hostility of a foreign 
Power. 

A nation which indulges in the luxury of a lawyer bureaucracy, 
some of whose posts cost 25,000]. a year or thereabouts, which 
occasionally confides to this bureaucracy despotic power, but yet 
tolerates its subjection in vital matters of policy to industrial 
associations, is hopelessly handicapped in a life and death struggle 
with such a political organisation as the German Empire, nor can 
anyone be surprised that the executive machinery fails in com- 
petition with its rivals in such difficult matters as Balkan 
diplomacy and in the organisation of the hierarchy of the Army. 
It is not altogether certain that the political mentors of the 
working classes, whose votes have entrusted the executive power 
to Mr. Asquith and his colleagues for the last ten years, would 
have approved the policy which brought about war with Germany 
in August 1914; in fact, there is very good reason to believe they 
differed fundamentally with this policy, and would have preferred 
to have let things on the Continent take their course without 
British interference and without alliance with any group of 
Continental States. It is therefore to their credit that notwith- 
standing they have in the main, according to their lights, 
responded to the appeal of their countrymen to sustain the effort 
of the nation in arms. Nor must it be supposed that the work 
of the trades unions in the past has been mischievous or unneces- 
sary, though it may be asserted that the state of things which gave 
them birth was both mischievous and unnecessary. The political 
movement which undermined the ascendancy of the landed 
gentry in‘ the middle of last century, and which established the 
predominance of Liberalism, certainly induced many necessary 
reforms, and infused new energy into the political life of the 
country in many respects. It was, however, tainted with mean 
jealousy of the old landed aristocracy and with callous disregard 
of the interests of the working classes, upon whose sweated labour 
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Noy, 
it constructed its bourgeois prosperity. It was primarily to pro. 
tect these ill-treated workmen who slaved in vile slums under 
unhealthy conditions, while captains of industry, financiers, and 
retail tradesmen became fat and prosperous, that the trades unions 
came into existence, and while no one can deny that they have 
served a useful and even essential purpose, it is a lasting shame to 
the Parliamentary politicians of both parties, but particularly of 
the Liberal party, that the necessity should ever have arisen; for 
it was the duty of Parliament, above all things and before all 
things, to protect the interests of the Commons, and to see that 
no such tyranny or sweating existed as rendered these associations 
necessary. 

Trades unions are very sensitive to criticism, and as a Minister 
of the Crown naively stated in Parliament a few days ago, they 
are very powerful organisations—so powerful in fact, that in 
official circles it is considered a most outrageous indiscretion and 
want of tact to utter a word in their disparagement! It is not 
even considered well-bred among the best people to mention their 
existence. Probably the exalted right honourables are secretly 
ashamed of the way they are compelled to cringe to Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Smith, the delegates of some plebeian trade, in order that 
they may retain their high offices and their high-sounding titles, 
but a more high-minded class of ruler would reject with scorn an 
official position subject to such limitations. Such is the pass to 
which the British Constitution has come; while the legitimate 
authority of men versed in public service is curtailed, and while 
the elected representatives of the nation in Parliament are unable 
to criticise, and still less to control, the executive, yet this same 
executive is blackmailed by an authority unknown to the law, 
which quite frankly snaps its fingers at the law, just as the robber 
barons of the Middle Ages used to do when it suited their purpose. 

The trades unions have now travelled far beyond the purpose 
for which they originally existed. They have become a political 
power within the State, of which it may be said, as the Liberal 
party of the day said of George the Third, ‘ This power has in- 
creased, is increasing, ought to be diminished.’ Even where their 
spokesmen have no intention to interfere, their power is indirectly 
felt. For example, had it not been notorious that they would 
oppose the establishment of conscription by law, no one doubts 
but that recruiting would have been fixed on a compulsory basis 
twelve months ago. The result of this measure would have been 
of incalculable value to the Allied cause. All Europe would have 
believed that the British people meant to win the War from that 
time onward, and the actual forces at our disposal at the present 
moment would not only be more numerous, but the military 
authorities would know that they had the wherewithal to main- 
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tain the fighting strength of our divisions in the field, and could 
have laid their plans accordingly. 

While the German General Staff spent the first winter of the 
War in duplicating the immense forces which they had already 
disposed of and in amassing munitions of all sorts, and devoted 
the summer months to the reconquest of Galicia, the overrunning 
of Poland, and the subjugation of all the strongholds of Western 
Russia, the British Government has been debating whether a 
crisis sufficiently important has yet arisen to justify the demand 
of our whole fighting strength. As a necessary consequence the 
relative position of Britain and her allies as against Germany 
and her allies is much less favourable than it was twelve months 
ago. Our object in going to war was not so much to establish 
a blockade of the German ports, which was only a means to the 
end, as to defend our Continental allies from the overlordship 
of Germany. So far the Allies have failed to compel the aggressor 
to relax his grip on Northern France or Belgium, and on the 
other hand have not been able to prevent his victorious hosts from 
overrunning the ancient Kingdom of Poland, and connecting up 
with his Turkish ally by the accession of Bulgaria to his con- 
federacy. It is not too early to admit to ourselves that if we 
fail to defeat our enemy’s armies in the field we can only hope 
to frustrate German designs by exhausting his resources and by 
bleeding him to death. This process must inevitably impose the 
direst sufferings upon our allies on whose territory the long 
struggle is being waged. It must likewise prove very bitter and 
costly to ourselves, from sacrifice of trade, money, and life. 
Moreover, it is not at all likely to achieve its purpose unless our 
resources of all sorts are carefully iusbanded and expended with 
the utmost regard for economy in the trial of endurance. It is 
not necessary to reiterate the accusations which have been made 
against our war administration of wasteful expenditure and of 
extravagant methods, nor is it only the administration of the War 
which has been extravagant. Both civil and municipal authori- 
ties continue to expend very large sums which ought to be saved 
at the present juncture, so that their action has lent some colour 
to the accusation of bribing the working classes to acquiesce in 
the Continental War. Whatever conclusion the impartial his- 
torian may come to in these matters, nothing is more certain 
than that the most rigid economy should henceforth be required 
of the Government, an economy which is all the more necessary 
on account of the load of taxation we are compelled to bear, and 
the steadily rising cost of the necessaries of life. 

Whenever any reforms are required in our system of govern- 
ment, it is always asserted that the time is unsuitable. To 
reform the military laws in war-time is said to be ‘swapping 
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horses in the middle of the stream.’ To propose any such reform 
in peace-time is condemned as futile on account of the lack of 
public interest. Economy is always unpopular, but it is some. 
what premature to conclude that war is a rare episode in our 
history—so rare, in fact, that it should be dealt with as an emer- 
gency, and preparation for waging it successfully condemned in 
peace. Fifteen months of warfare, if judged by national ex- 
penditure alone, constitute a very important epoch in the nation’s 
history, and the trend of international politics by no means 
encourages the hope that the present War will be our last, or 
that the intervals of peace between wars will see any notable 
slackening in the energetic preparations of some rival State for 
competing with us in every respect. It would indeed be short- 
sighted to ignore the mighty political questions which ere long 
roust arise by reason of the development of new empires and new 
alliances. The population and power of Japan will not stand 
still during the next two decades. The United States has built 
@ navy, and is about to raise an army. South America is 
becoming the home of rich and expanding nationalities and, 
whatever may be the outcome of the present War, it is highly 
unlikely to remove all causes of quarrel in the European States. 

Although there are some disadvantages in changing forms of 
government in the midst of a struggle, yet there are also great 
opportunities for reform while the whole nation is compelled to 
feel the stress of warfare and the necessity for sinking partisan 
strife. | Many patriotic sacrifices can be demanded which will 
never be accorded when the danger is over. Nor is it too much 
to say that certain reforms can only be effected when a dangerous 
enemy is thundering at the gate. If Parliamentary Government 
is a failure in war-time, if it is unable to carry out its functions, 
and both to control and assist the executive, then a powerful case 
exists for its radical modification, whatever virtues it may possess 
in peace-time. The government of the war by a coalition of 
all parties should produce the very best results of which our Parlia- 
mentary system is capable, and if, therefore, such a coalition 
fails to enforce its authority and to remedy the abuses of our 
administrative services, the nation should not hesitate to make 
important changes in the constitution. 

Since destructive criticism is of little value unless an 
alternative course is suggested, it may be worth while briefly to 
sketch an alternative to the present Cabinet system. No one 
denies that a committee of twenty-two members is unsuitable for 
waging a war, or that the supreme direction of affairs should be 
vested in a board of six or seven at most. This fact has tacitly 
been admitted by the Cabinet itself by its creation of a committee 
of the Cabinet for the waging of the War. Unfortunately this 
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committee does not include the elements which are necessary for 
its purpose, and doés include several members who are ex- 
tremely unsuitable for its task. It is essential that besides the 
War Minister a military officer with supreme responsibility for 
the conduct of the whole of our land forces, and vested with the 
necessary authority, should be a member of such a board. The 
Navy should be similarly represented. Three other members of 
proved business ability should suffice to represent the other great 
Departments of State, and this Board, under the presidency of 
the Prime Minister, should exist for the prosecution of the War 
as a Committee of National Defence. The consultation of the 
heads of departments for other purposes and for subordinate 
action need not be interfered with, though probably the existence 
of a big Cabinet as such would cease to be necessary, and some 
important reductions might be made in the ever-increasing list 
of political appointments. 

Since the House of Commons has for practical purposes 
divested itself of the power to control the executive, no revolu- 
tionary change would be entailed by the creation of a Board with 
well-defined powers, and with the obligation clearly to announce 
its policy from time to time, and also to state the measure of 
success which its diplomacy and military performances have 
achieved. The selection of such a Board presents no insuperable 
difficulty. . Indeed, the names of the members who should 
constitute it are on everybody’s lips with the exception of a single 
post, i.e. the Commander-in-Chief of the whole of the land forces 
of the Crown. If the present Secretary of State for War 
were to undertake the task, an equally capable Minister 
would have to be found to execute his present office. 
Qn whomsoever the selection fell would devolve the most 
arduous and responsible post held by a British subject 
since the defeat of Napoleon. To defeat the vast military 
confederacy controlled by Marshal von Falkenhayn a leader of 
equal skill, equal statesmanship, and equal organising power must 
befound. It may even be necessary to find one who is superior. 
Whatever recruiting laws are adopted, they should be framed 
with the utmost foresight and care. From among the young 
leaders who have distinguished themselves on the stricken fields 
of France and Gallipoli a selection should be made of the most 
intellectual, the most capable, and the most energetic—the 
nucleus of a General Staff which may now and in the future be 
able successfully to compete with the German Staff, which may 
enjoy an equal authority and reputation with their own country- 
men, and which may be able to purge the military profession 
of those vices and shortcomings which have given any reasonable 
ground to the anti-militarist and pacificist party when they 
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denounce the tendencies and characteristics of our code of milit 
laws and customs. 
It is high time to have done with cant and hypocrisy, andj 
_ face the truth. The British Empire was obtained by the swor 
and can only be held by the sword. Whether we like it orm 
the British Isles lie, a huge breakwater, right across the wate 
ways which connect Northern Europe with the rest of the worl 
It is an article of national faith with us that naval supremag 
is vital to our national existence. The Germans and others com 
plain that this supremacy is intolerable to them. The two claim 
are irreconcilable, and must ever be subject to the challenge 
war. When war broke out the logic of facts instantly swe 
away all the favourite theories of defence by sea-power alone, 
compelled us to embark on a land struggle with gigantic forces 
On the issue of this land struggle the victory in the present Wi 
admittedly depends, so that the selection of a single militan 
authority to control all our land forces is of the most vital ime 
portance. Second only to the gravity of this choice is a readjusie 
ment of the supreme executive so that the military chief may) 


be supported to the utmost by his civilian colleagues, and so th eo 


the whole resources of the State may really be at the back of th 
men who are fighting its battles. 
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